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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Reception  Well  Attended-Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe  Present— Tributes 
to  the  Late  Dr  Eliot. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
ladies'  visiting-  committee,  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  patrons  and  friends 
at  the  annual  reception  given  yester- 
day afternoon  ut  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
sis,    Jamaica    Plain. 

The  exercises  in  the  main  hall  began 
at  3.30,  but  many  of  the  guests  camo 
an  hour  earlier  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  children  In  the  pleasant 
s  rooms  and  were  much  interested 
in  the  reading  lessons,  typesetting,  etc. 
In  the  gymnasium  there  was  a  class 
of  little  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  knit- 
ting and  sewing. 

The  visitors  were  especially  inter- 
in  Tommy  Stringer's  work.  He  is 
both  deaf  and  blind.  Some  one  pre- 
sented him  with  a  little  bonbon  box  in 
the  shape  of  a  drum  filled  with  pepper- 
mints. He  felt  of  the  box  very  care- 
fully and  then  commenced  to  drum  on 
the  top  of  the  box  to  let  his  teacher 
know  that  he  knew  the  shape  of  the 
box;  then,  after  carefully  raising  the 
cover,  he  placed  it  near  his  face  and 
spelled  on  his  fingers  the  word  pepper- 
mints. The  visitor  suggested  that  he 
should  share  his  bonbons  with  the  other 
boys  and  he  readily  consented,  saying 
igh  for  all." 


A  few  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour  for  the  exercises  the  children  as- 
sembled in  the  main  hall  in  the  gymna- 
sium building  where  Mr  Anagnos  wel- 
comed the  guests  very  cordially.  Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
platform  with  Gen  Francis  Peabody,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, who  presided.  The  musical  pro- 
gram was  very  enjoyable.  Rev  James 
Eells  was  introduced  and  expressed  his 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  children, 
which  he  said  seemed  such  a  splendid 
triumph  over  difficulties. 

Gen  Peabody  then  called  upon  Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  spoke  very 
earnestly  and  hopefully  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  noble  work  which  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Dr  Howe,  founded  so 
many  years  ago. 

In  closing  Mrs  Howe  referred  with 
much  feeling  to  the  late  Dr  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  as  president  of  the  coroo- 
raiion,  presided  for  many  years  *at 
these  exercises. 

Gtn  Peabody  expressed  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  board  for  the  teachers  under 
Mr  Anagnos,  whose  devotion  is  beyond 
all  remuneration.  He  spoke  of  the  need 
of  funds  and  of  personal  interest  and 
activity  in  the  work.  He  also  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memorv  of  Dr 
Elio;,  and  said  that  while  he  could  not 
hope  to  fill  Dr  Eliot's  nlaco,  he  would 
endeavor  to  do  so  worthily.  A  beautiful 
boucjuet  of  spring  blossoms  which  deco- 
rated the  platform  was  presented  by 
Gen  Peabody  amUjsn-x  Julia  Ward  Howe 
at  the  conclusion  oTtfie  exercises. 
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DECEMBER    28   1893 
BLIND  CHILDREN'S  WORK, 

At    the    Christmas    entertainment    of    the 
"en     for    the    Blind    in    Jamaica 
i  [am    last    week  one   number   on    the   pro- 
gramme was  a  performance  by  the  Kinder 
urcnestra, 
■Vusie  is  always  a  prominent   feature   in 
mg  of  the  blind,   and   these   little 
ones  get  the  background  of  their  later  in- 
struction   by   t.ie   playing  ensemble   on    toy 
"JKrunienta        They    nave   a    piano   accom- 
nent,   ana   recently    a   violin   has    been 
I,  so  tnat  now  there  may  be  an  e 

^fCOn/ert-  .The  Children  give  entertain- 
ments from  time  to  time,  and  once  last 
,'f"  a  performance  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Peabody  House  Kindergar- 
ten. As  Mr.  Anagnos  says,  "the  children 
are    taught    not    only    to    receive,    but    to 

At  the  school  in  S.  Boston  to  which  the 
children  ;n  Jamaica  Plain  are  graduated 
there  is  an  advanced  course  in  musical 
theory  and  harmony,  and  the  instrumental 
performance  of  the  children  is  similarly 
advanced  and  concerts  are  given  each 
week. 


Many  oC  the  young  people  play  the  piano 
or  violin,  and  even  in  the  primarj 
kindergarten  grades,  where  the  pupils  are 
of  course  a  few  years  older  than  seeing 
children,  the  girls  and  boys  take  their 
r<  „-ular  practice,  and  some  of  them  are 
pretty  players 

In  the  conduct  of  the  school  the  teachers 
are  considerably  dependent  on  the  music 
as  a  means  of  recreation.  The  pupils  can- 
not play  games  with  the  facility  of  seeing 
children,  and  on  the  two  or  three  evenings 
in  the  week  when  house  games  are  arrang- 
ed it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  children 
to  keep  from  bumping  into  one  another, 
for  "Going  to  Jerusalem"  and  "Stage 
Coach"  and  similar  games  when  there  Is  a 
scrimmage  for  places,  seem  always  to  be 
the  favorites. 

But  it  is  noticeable  that  as  the  children 
hurry  and  scurry  about  among  themselves 
a  gentleness  in  their  handling  of  one  an- 
other. Their  play  lacks  considerably  the 
roughness  which  is  common  among  see- 
ing children,  but  in  a  pillow  fight  about 
the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning  these 
boys  are  dreadful  pugilists;  at  least  so 
their  weary,  wakened  teachers  have  some- 
times thought  by  the  racket.  That  is  the 
only  way  they  could  learn  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Another  favorite  amusement  Is  climbing 
trees,  which  is  of  course  forbidden  and 
therefore  much  desired.  There  are  some 
fine  extensive  grounds  connected  with  the 
Jamaica  Plain  school,  and  here  the  chil- 
dren can  be  turned  out  to  play  with  per- 
fect freedom. 

There  is  no  chance  for  intrusion,  and  the 
asphalt  walks  all  about  the  grounds  pre- 
vent their  getting  into  the  mud.  There  are 
some  trees  on  the  place,  and  a  notion  to 
climb  them  took  violent  hold  upon  the 
children  till  the  man  guards  put  an  end  to 
this  by  an  order  that  they  should  climb 
them  no  more.  In  making  this  rule  he 
added  facetiously  that  he  excepted  the 
large  elm  tree.  This  handsome  landmark 
at  the  rear  of  the  primary  building  is  near- 
ly a  yard  in  diameter,  and  like  ethers  of 
its  kind  the  limbs  are  8  or  10  ft.  from  the 
ground,  but  even  such  obstacles  were  soon 
overcome,  and  the  next  morning  about 
half  the  school  were  seated  in  the  tree 
smiling  serenely  on  the  anxious  superin- 
tendent. 

She  could  not  help  being  amused,  but  the 
boys  were  summoned  at  once  from  the 
tree,  and  forbidden  strictly  not  to  go  there 
any  more. 

Sloyd  is  the  favorite  course  with  all  the 
blind  children,  and  they  do  very  well  with 
it.  and  hate  to  miss  a  lesson.  It  was  add- 
ed to  th^  school  only  a  year  ago,  but  it 
has  been  a  great  success.  "The  children 
are  doing  finely."  said  Mr.  Larson  on  a  re- 
cent visit,  when  he  examined  their  work, 
and  mistook  one  of  their  pieces  for  the 
model.  They  seem  to  excel  seeing  chil- 
dren in  the  smoothness  with  which  they 
finish  their  work,  and  strangely  enough, 
they  almost  never  cut  or  hurt  themselves 
with  the  instruments  as  other  children  do. 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  lad  who  is  both 
deaf  and  blind,  does  especially  well  at  this 
because  of  the  instruction  be  has  had  at 
the  N.  Bennet  st.  school  for  2  yrs.  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  sloyd  to  the  schools. 
One  of  his  tricks  is  in  distinguishing  dif- 
ferent woods  by  the  odor. 

He  is  a  manly  little  fellow  now,  a  con- 
trast to  the  little  one  who  came  to  the 
school  some  years  ago  knowing  nothing 
but  to  be  coddled.  He  is  spending  the  hol- 
idays in  Wrentham  at  the  home  of  a  for- 
mer teacher,  which  i3  the  same  as  home  to 
him. 

The  r.ttle  fellow,  now  13!/2,  is  really  not 
so  much  brighter  than  other  children; 
only  that'  being  more  handicapped  his 
progress  is  the  more  remarkable.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  the  4  blind  and  deaf  chil- 
dren of  the  vicinity  now  left  at  the  Ja- 
maica Plain  school,  and  he  was  promoted 
in  September  to  the  last  building. 

Elizabeth  Rebbin,  sometimes  called  Wil- 
lie, and  Edith  Thomas,  have  long  since 
gone  to  the  S.  Boston  school,  and  Helen 
Kellar,  as  everybody  knows,  is  almost  a 
Radcliffe  girl. 

In  enumerating  them  to  her  visitor  at 
Jamaica  Plain  the  other  day,  Miss  Vose, 
the  superintendent,  said:  "Yes,  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  progress  they  have 
gained,  but  I  hope  there  will  never  be  any 
more   such   children." 

One  of  the  great  principles  which  Is  ex- 
emplified in  the  school  is  the  way  they 
are  t'lught  to  help  themselves.  It  is  the 
first  impulse  of  the  stranger  or  one  of  the 
family  in  visiting  the  schools  to  wait  on 
the  pupils,  to  hand  them  a  chair,  or  to 
help  them  put  on  their  coats,  but  the 
teacher  explains  that  when  ihey  are  a'.ono 
the  children  not  only  wait  on  themselves, 
but  are  eager  to  help  the  smaller  children, 
and  so,  though  deprived  of  sight,  they  are 
learning  the  community's  great  lesson  of 
unselfishness  as  they  never  might  learn 
it  at  homo. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  con- 
tains some  interesting  notes  of  those  2 
notable  pupils,  Edith  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Robin,  and  of  the  kindergar- 
ten pupil,  Tommy  Stringer,  all  three 
blind  and  deaf,,  and  when  they  came  to 
the  institution  silent  altogether.  It 
says :— 


Edith  Tbamas. 


The  books  which  Edith  has  read  during 
her  recreation  periods  are  "Ivanhoe"  and 
Abbott's  "Life  of  Caesar."  In  referring  to 
a  recent  conversation  with  a  friend,  she 
said:  "We  discussed  everything  that  came 
to  our  mrncls.  We  discussed  Sampson  ar.d 
Dewey,  and  Washington  and  Caesar.  We 
thought  the  same  about  these  great  men." 
Edith  has  kept  her  place  in  the  Latin 
class  throughout  the  entire  year,  a  feat  for 
which  she  deserves  credit.  In  order  to  se- 
cure this  measure  of  success,  she  has  been 
Willing,  now  and  then,  to  give  up  her  re- 
creation  periods  and  to  devote  to  extra 
study  the  time  ordinarily  spent  in  amuse- 
ment. 

Edith's  skill  in  handiwork  Is  the  natural  | 
medium  through  which,  she  expresses  lov- 
ing regard  or  grateful  appreciation  during 
her  leisure  months.  Her  Christmas  offer- 
ing to  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Kindergarten 
was  a  doll's  wardrobe  and  four  pairs  of 
children's  mittens. 

The  best  results  of  Edith's  regular  ex- 
ercise In  the  gymnasium  are  increase  of 
courage,  firmer  positions  and  more  ac- 
curate movements.  One  hour  of  each  week 
has  been  devoted  to  practice  in  dancing. 


Commencing  with  the  examination  of  the 
pebbles,  gravel  and  sand  upon  the  neigh- 
boring seashore  and  of  such  other  objects 
as  were  tangible  to  her,  Elizabeth  has  been 
led  gradually  on  to  wider  vistas  until  she 
could  form  a  fairly  adequate  conception  of 
the  earth's  surface  and,  with  the  aid  of 
small  spheres  and  of  simple  experiments. 
could  grasp  something  of  the  principles  of 
its  motion  and  of  atmospheric  changes. 

Some  points  touched  upon  in  this  study 
have  been  a  revelation  to  Elizabeth.  In 
connection  with  her  mastery  of  standard 
time,  she  exclaimed  at  the  dinner  hour:— 
"Just  think,  only  10  at  Palo  Alto  and  11  at 
Throckmorton."  When  mention  was  made 
of  the  eventual  cooling  of  the  earth,  with 
its  corresponding  unfitness  to  support  hu- 
man life,  it  was  suggested  that  a  new  race 
migbt  inhabit  it.  "I  hope  this  race  of  peo- 
ple will  not  have  sins,"  Elizabeth  re- 
marked. 

The  work  in  the  gymnasium  has  been 
very  creditably  performed.  Elizabeth  exe- 
cutes the  abbreviated  commands  with 
much    greater    readiness    than    formerly, 


Elizabeth  Robin. 


Elizabeth  is  a  charming  girl  of  striking 
and  picturesque  aspect  and  of  an  impres- 
sive and  attractive  personality. 

She  is  fresh  and  genial,  comely  and  of 
gracious  seeming.  She  is  wonderfully 
bright,  happy  and  girl'.sh,  sweet  and  na- 
tural. Elizabeth  19  the  soul  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  strongly  attached  to  all  her ! 
friends;  but  especially  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Wiiiting,  who  treat  her  as  tenderly  and 
care  for  her  as  lovingly  as  if  she  were 
their  own  daughter. 

Elizabeth's  education,  like  that  of  Edith 
Thomas,  is  broad,  rational  and  free  from 
obsolete  methods. 

As  a  member  of  the  5th  class,  Elizabeth 
has  studied  reading,  English  composition, 
arithmetic,  and  geography. 

Greek  Heroes  formed  the  basis  of  the 
reading  lessons  of  this  class  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
book  Elizabeth  gave  prompt  answers  to 
questions. 

She  declared  the  difference  between  a 
hero  and  a  god  to  be  this:  "A  hero  Is 
half  powerful,  whereas  a  god  is  all  pow- 
erful." 

Asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  hero,  she 
responded  quickly:  "Edith  is  a  hero  be- 
cause she  is  not  afraid  of  anything." 
After  a  moment's  reflection  she  added: 
might  call  her  a  heroess,  but  she 
Isn't  really  a  hero." 

The  story  of  Elizabeth's  work  In  arith- 
metic is  one  of  alternate  victory  and  de- 
feat. Her  most  serious  deficiency  lies  in 
the  lack  of  power   to  analyze  problems. 

Sue  spent  a  long  time  over  one  difficult 
example,  and  when  asked  how  she  was 
progressing,  replied:  "He  is  a  Spaniard, 
buj.  I  hope  to  conquer  him."  Eater  she 
said:  "I  have  been  asking  the  Spaniard 
all  sorts  of  qu<  tions,  bul  he  will  not  an- 
swer me.  My  brains  are  heavy."  Return- 
ing to  the  task  on  the  following  morning 
with  reni  1  1      i   the  victory. 

In  the  solution  of  one  long  problem,  re- 
quiring tli  ciphers,  Elizabeth 
all  on  her  type-slal  sub- 
Mtltuted  ■>•,.  .  "I  Imagined  the  ones  were 
explained,  'and  It  was  hard, 
and  I  was  almost  mixed."  She  had.  how- 
ever, arrievd  at   the  correct  conclusion. 


TOMMY  STRINGER. 


thus  showing  a  decided  gain  In  co-ordina-i 
tion  of  mind  and  body. 

Although  not  eager  to  attempt  a  new  ex- 
ercise on  the  apparatus,  she  is  courageoua 
and  willing,  and  learns  easily. 

She  heartily  enjoys  the  games  and  danc- 
ing, in  which  she  is  both  alert  and  grace- 
ful. She  runs  with  great  speed  and  pre- 
ferably alone.  At  one  time  she  hurt  her- 
self quite  badly  by  running  Into  the  wall, 
but  She  said  bravely: — "I  would  rather  be 
bumped  than  not  run." 

Wholly  without  suggestion  she  now  seta 
to  work  upon  some  necessary  repairs.  "I 
will  do  my  mending  myself  now,"  she  6ays. 
One  night,  when  her  damp,  loosei-hanging 
hair  called  forth  surprised  remarks,  she 
replied,  with  radiant  face,  that  she  had 
washed  it  herself. 

She  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
a  blind  girl  whom  she  met  in  Texas  could 
not  take  care  of  herself  in  £.ny  way.  "I 
showed  her  how  to  comb  her  hair,  and  she 
said  nobody  had  ever  told  her  before," 
Elizabeth  told  her  teaoher. 


Feeling  the  vibration  from  movements 
around  her,  Elizabeth  frequently  accuses 
the  girls  of  being  noisy,  and,  at  one  tlrna 
when  some  one  moved  a  heavy  piece  of 
furniture.  Elizabeth  called  out  from  th« 
ite  end  of  the-  hall:  "What  a  noisy 
girl   you  arc:!" 

While  she  was  at  work  one  day  in  a 
school   room   on   the  second  floor,   about   a 


hundred  feet  from  tne  street,  a  band 
marched  down  the  road.  Elizabeth  was 
asked  if  she  noticed  it.  "I  had  not  been 
listening,"  was  her  reply.  As  the  band 
struck  up  a  louder  march,  the  teacher 
placed  Elizabeth's  hand  on  her  chair.  "Yes, 
now  I  do,"  she  cried  delightedly. 


Tommy  Stringer. 


Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  his  good 
friends  Tommy  Stringer  has  been  given 
his  first  instruction  in  swimming  at  the 
Brookiina  Natatorium.  He  himself  is 
eager  to  own  and  ride  a  bicycle,  and  never 
allows  the  opportunity  for  a  chance  bit  of 
practice  to  escape  him. 

Several  stormy  afternoons  were  spent  in 
cutting  "checks"  trom  brown  paper,  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  transfer  checks 
given  on  a  street  car.  These  were  to  b9 
used  in  the  barn  during  the  summer,  each 
check  entitling  the  holder  to  a  5-minute 
swing.  In  return  for  some  little  unusual 
attention  and  assistance  upon  the  part  of 
the  conductor,  when  leaving  a  car  one  day, 
Tommy  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  these 
checks  as  a  high  mark  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation. 

Tommy's  use  of  English  is  very  original, 
and  his  sentences  are  models  of  brevity. 
The  noun  and  verb  unadorned  furnish  his 
conception  of  a  complete  sentence.  Some 
of  his  expressions  are  peculiarly  his  own. 

Subtraction  he  declared  to  mean  "all 
emptied." 

In   speaking  of  a   tall,    slight   friend,    he 

remarked    that    "Mr.    is    long    but    not 

wide." 

"The  birds  have  stopped"  was  his  ex- 
cited comment  on  finding  two  little  spar- 
rows with  life  extinct. 

Tom's  progress  in  sloyd  during  the  past 
year  has  been  most  gratifying. 

He  has  gained  steadily  in  the  control  o( 
his  tools  and  in  the  quality  of  his  work. 

He  has  taken,  as  heretofore,  2  lessons  at 
week,  each  lasting  about  2  hours. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  his  worW 
has  been  his  spontaneous  creations.  Thus, 
a  sled  3  feet  long,  a  bread-board  made  of  5 
different  pieces  Joined  together,  and  a 
table  with  square  and  dowelled  points  are 
among  the  productions  which  attest  his 
ability  and  skill. 
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|  CONCERT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  concert  was  giv»n  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the.  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  at  2 
o'clock  yesterday  by  the  organization  of 
the  Hospital  Music  Fund.  The  Apollo 
Male  Quartet,  the  As  t  relies,  a  trio  of  tal- 
ented Instrumentalists,  and  Mrs.  Pearl 
lived  their  usual  meed  of  applause, 

i  of  the  kindergarten,  rang- 
ing In  age  frcrn  3  to  14  years,  manifested 
their  enjoyment  by  frequent  outbursts 
of  applause.  The  artists  made  it  a  day 
long  to  be  remembered  by  the  little  ones. 

As  S  customary  during  the  visits  made 
by  the  members  of  the  fund,  flowers,  con- 
tributed by  generous  friends,  were  dis- 
tributed, and  gave  added  pleasure  to  the 
children.  It  was  curious  to  note  the  ca- 
ressing way  in  which  they  handled  them 
and  anxiously  inquired  as  to  the  color  of 
their  particular  possession. 

The  fund  is  now  on  a  permanent  basis, 
and  will  continue  the  Sunday  v'slis  to  the 
various  hospitals  and  institutions  until 
summer.  It  Is  hoped  that  sufficient  funds 
will  be  on  hand  by  next  fall  to  en  largo 
the  organization,  so  that  a  greater 
amount  of  territory  may  be  covered.  The 
headquarters  are  at  53  West  Cedar  street. 

jtofftoa  Vfowmumt 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    5,    1900 
Blind  Children  Were  Entertained 

For  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Vt  Jamaica  Plain,  an  entertain- 
ment was  given  at  that  place  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  Apollo  Male  Quartet  sing- 
ing many  selections,  while  other  partici- 
pants were  Mrs.  Pearl  and  the  Astrella 
brothers,  players  of  harp,  violin  and  flute. 
All  the  numbers  of  the  programme  were 
easily  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
audience  of  little  folk.  The  entertainment 
was  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Plospital  Music  Fund.  ■  Dr.  Dixwell  pre- 
sided. As  is  customary  during  the  visits 
made  by  the  members  of  this  fund,  flow- 
ers, contributed  by  generous  friends,  were 
distributed,  and  gave  added  pleasure  to  the 
children.  The  fund  Is  now  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  will  continue  the  Sunday  visits 
to  the  various  hospitals  and  institutions 
until  summer.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient 
funds  will  be  on  hand  by  next  fall  to  en- 
large the  organization,  so  that  a  greater 
amount  of  territory  may  be  covered. 
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A  musical  treat  was  given  the  chil- 
dren at  the  Kindergarten  for  Blind  on 
Sunday,  February  5.  The  children 
from  the  three  buildings  assembled 
in  the  hall  at  2  o'clock  to  have  an  en- 
tertainment given  by  the  members  of 
the  Hospital  Music  Fund,  which  is 
composed  of  the  Apollo  Male  Quartet, 
the  Astrelles  Brothers,  a  trio  who 
played  the  harp,  violin  and  flute,  also 
Mrs.  Pearl,  a  soloist.  The  little  ones 
thoroughly  appreciated  this  happy 
hour,  which  was  made  more  complete 
by  each  one's  receiving  the  flowers 
distributed,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
society  when  visiting  the  different  in- 
stitutions and  hospitals. 


tire  arising  from  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  doing  all  that  lies  in  his 
power  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  little 
blind    children. 

In  reading  this  report  one  is  fasci- 
nated by  the  reports     of     what     has 
lArviAl/^A      «-^  ■      aixT     'been  accomplished   by  the  little  ones, 
JA.1   lAJC'A.    tT  LAIIN,    and   by  the  accounts  of  their  sayings 

'  and  doings-.  The  sketch  of  what  has 
been  done  for  little  Tommy  Stringer 
is  like  a  fairy  tale  and  makes  one 
believe  in  the  improbable,  and  almost 
to  have  faith  in  the  impossible. 


KINDERCARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  has  just  been  is- 
sued and  contains  a  resume  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  year  for 
the  little  unfortunates  who  tied  in  this 
institution  the  privileges  of  education. 
The  year  is  considered  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  successful  in 
its  history.  There  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  administration,  the  office 
of  the  principal  matron  having  been 
abolished.  The  three  matrons  now 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  and 
manage  affairs  in  their  respective 
households.  The  opening  of  the  pri- 
mary building  that  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  has  proved  all 
that  was  hoped  for  it,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  home  for  the  boys  such  as 
was  so  much  needed,  and  it  is  hoped 
a  similar  home  for  the  girls  may  soon 
be  forthcoming.  The  teachers  in  the 
different  departments  append  reports 
which  show  in  the  kindergarten,  pri- 
mary class,  music  department,  manual 
training  and  literary  classes,  the  ac- 
complishment of  what  would  seem  to 
the  observer  something  phenomenal. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  kinder- 
garten endowment  fund  hajve  been 
the  children  of  Miss  Sieger's  school, 
Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Neweil  of  West 
Rox>bury,  and  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schmidt. 
Mrs.  iNeweJl  was  also  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  subscriptions  for  Tommy 
Stringer,  as  was  Dr.  Mary  Zake- 
zewska.  Among  other  local  contrib- 
utors during  the  year,  annual  and 
otherwise,  have  been  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Adatms,  Mrs.  Alfred  Bowditch,  Dr. 
H.  B.  Cross,  Miss  Emily  Greene,  Mr. 
Edward  Sherwin,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wood,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen F.  Woodman,  Mrs.  John  R.  Al- 
ley, Mrs.  Frank  Angell,  Miss  Ellen 
Bacon,  Miss  Julia  Bacon,  Mr.  William 
S.  Bond,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  Mr. 
S.  B.  Capen,  Mrs.  William  S.  Carter, 
Mrs.  Cleveland  A.  Chandler,  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Chapln,  Mrs:  .John  T.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Martha  W.  Cowing,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Cumings,  Mrs.  Thomas  Doliber,  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fisher,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes, 
Mrs.  Henry  Forslter,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Foss, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Greenough,  Mrs.  William 
Harris,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hills,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Knight,  Mrs.  George  R.  Leavitt,  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Dins,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Liver- 
more,  Miss  Margaret  Morse,  Miss  S.  A. 
Payne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rice,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Robeson,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Robinson, 
Miss  Mary  W.  Simpkins,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Slocum,  Miss  Edith  Louise  Spencer, 
Mrs.  F.  Stadtmuller,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Stearns,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Strauss,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Velasco,  Mrs.  Charles  Vose,  Mr. 
Frank  T.  Vose,  Miss  Alice  B.  Weld, 
Mrs.  A.  Davis  Weld,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Wheelwright  and  Miss  Helen  M. 
Winslow. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  kind- 
ness of  Miss  Helen  D.  Orvis  in  send- 
ing tickets  to  her  concerts  and  also  of 
Mr.  Vincent  Akeroyd  and  his  pupils,, 
who  gave  a  concert  for  the  kinder- 
garten which  netted  $69.  In  speaking 
of  Dr.  Broughton,  the  attendng  physi- 
cian, the  report  says:  "We  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  in  this  connec- 
tion our  "warmest  thanks  to  the  at- 
tending physican  of  the  kidergarten, 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Broughton,  who  has 
continued  to  render  prompt  and  faith- 
ful medical  service,  and  to  wait  upon 
all  cases  of  illness  without  any  other 
kind  of  remuneration  than  ithe  pleas- 
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INAIDOF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  BLIND.I 

Entertainments  of  a  most  attractive  na- 
ture will  be  presented  on  Washington  s| 
Birthday  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  South  Boston,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  At 
11  o'clock  the  girls  will  be  heard  in  a 
musical  programme,  ending  with  the  can- 
tata, "A  Quarrel  Among  the  Flowers, 
while  the  dramatization  of  "The  Birds 
Christmas  Carol"  will  be  presented 
by  the  boys  at  3  o'clock. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  FEBRUARY   IT,  1900. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  forms  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  work  for 
this  unfortunate  class,  a  fact  which  is 
recognized  by  none  more  fully  than  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  South 
Boston,  who  rejoice  in  their  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  its  success  by  their  rendition 
of  interesting  programmes  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  which  never  fail  to  attract 
large  audiences  to  their  halls  on  that  day. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  girls  will  present  a 
rich  musical  programme,  including  the 
cantata,  "A  Quarrel  among  the  Flowers," 
and  at  three  o'clock  the  boys  will  give  an 
adaptation  of  "The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol,"  in  which  Tommy  Stringer  will  par- 
ticipate. The  band  and  orchestra  of  the 
institution  will  add  to  the  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  the  latter  entertainment,  while 
interesting  gymnastic  exercises  will  follow 
each  performance.  Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No. 
I  383  Boylston  Street,  or  at  the  door  of  the 
I  institution  in  South  Boston. 


SUNDAY,  FEB.  18,  1900. 

— -On  Thursday  at  11  o'clock  girls  of 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
will  give  an  attractive  musical  enter- 
tainment, ending  with  the  cantata,  "A 
Quarrel  Among  the  Flowers,"  and  at 
3  o'clock  a  dramatization  of  "The  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol,"  made  especially  for 
the  boys  of  that  school,  will  be  given 
by  them.  Tommy  Stringer  will  be 
among  their  number.  Music  by  the 
band,  orchestra  and  by  solo  instruments 
will  be  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  boys' 
program,  while  gymnastic  exercises  will 
follow  each  performance.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  for  the 
blind,  383  Boylston  st,  and  at  the  insti- 
tution in  South  Boston. 


the  storm  prevented  the  usual  large  au- 
dience.     Still,    a    goodly    number    wera 

J  present.     As  usual  all  came  away  sur- 
prised   and    delighted    with  what   they 

■  had  seen  and  heard. 

In  the  morning  the  girls  of  the  school 
gave  a  musical  programme  opening  with 
a  minuet  from  "Don  Juan,"  arranged  for 
the  violin  and  piano  and  given  by 
Norah  Burke  and  Julia  Roeske.  This 
was  followed  by  a  piano  solo,  "Valse 
Nobles,"  by  Martha  Griffin;  concerto 
for  violin  and  piano  by  Sophia  Muldoon 
and  Julia  Roeske;  "A  Summer  Song" 
and  "Fair  Janet,"  by  a  chorus  of  girls, 
and  a  duet  arranged  from  Mozart's  E 

flat  symphony  by  Edna  Reed  and  Flor- 
ence Smith. 


THE  BEACON. 

FEBRUARY   17,  1900. 

The  program  by  the  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  at  South  Boston  for  the 
celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, will  include  the  cantata,  A  Quarrel 
among  the  Flowers,  to  be  given  by  the 
girls  at  11  o'clock,  and  The  Birds'  Christ- 
mas Carol,  by  the  boys,  at  3  o'clock. 
Gymnastics  and  music  will  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  entertainments,  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  corps  of  boys.  Tickets  for  this 
excellent  charity  are  on  sale  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  street, 
and  at  the  institution  in  South  Boston. 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    23,    1900 

School  for  the  Blind  Celebrated 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  celebrations 
of  Washington's  birthday  was  that  given 
by  the  pupils  for  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  At  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  girls  in  the 
various  grades  gave  a  musicale,  which 
ended  in  the  cantata  "A  Quarrel  Among 
the  Flowers."  The  morning  programme 
closed  with  a  demonstration  in  gymnas- 
tics. At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
boys  gave  their  programme,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  "Birds'  Christmas 
Carol,"  especially  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  band  and  orchestra  gave  many 
selections,  and  several  of  the  boys  played 
solos.     The  recitations  pertaining  to  Wash- 

ilngton  were  given  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
genuine  patriotism.  The  boys  also  conclud- 
ed the  programme  with  gymnastics.  lus- 
ter Tommy  Stringer's  development  and 
improvement  were  noted  with  much  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  all  who  have  known 
this  boy  since  his  entrance  to  the  school. 
The  amount  realized  from  the  small  ad- 
mission fee  charged  will  be  devoted,  as 
has  always  been  the  custom,  to  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
institution,  located  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
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FRIDAY,  FEB.   23,   1900. 

A  DAY  OF  HAPPINESS. 
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The  Perkins  Institution's 
Charges  Entertain. 
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Music  and  Theatricals  of 
Kemarkable  Merit. 
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"TheBird'sChristmasCaror 
Is  Played  Admirably. 
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For  about  #a  dozen  years  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston  have  observed  Wash- 
ington's birthday  by  entertainments 
which  the  public  has  been  glad  to  at- 
tend, not  only  to  assist  the  kinder- 
garten, which  of  late  years  has  been 
benefited  by  them,  but  because  the  en- 
tertainments given  have  always  been 
a  great  attraction.     Yesterday,   though, 


Part  second  of  the  programme  was  a 
cantata,  "A  Quarrel  Among  the  Flow- 
ers," given  by  Edith  Elmer,  Edith  Bris- 
bois,  Jessie  Lewis,  Margaret  Keegan, 
Lura  Gilman,  Frances  Murphy,  Sophia 
Muldoon  and  Norah  Burke.  Each  girl 
took  the  part  of  a  flower  and  was  ap- 
propriately decked  with  the  blossom 
Ehe  represented.  It  was  all  very  charm- 
ingly done. 

In  the  afternoon  the  young  men  and 
boys  had  charge  of  the  programme, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  was  an 
adaptation  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's 
"The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol."  The 
arrangement  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Jones,  principal  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, and  was  admirably  done,  as  he 
made  no  change  in  the  text,  adding  a 
few  characters  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  some  fine  music  by  some 
of  the  pupils.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  story  will  remember  the  op- 
portunity for  fun  that  it  contains.  Ev- 
ery part  was  delightfully  rendered  by 
the  boys,  who  allowed  neither  their  lack 
of  sight  nor  the  unaccustomed  skirts, 
which  some  of  them  wore  as  the  Bug- 
gies girls,  to  hamper  the  action,  or  to 
make  them  at  all  awkward.  As  one 
listened  to  the  music  of  the  orchestra, 
both  by  wind  and  string  instruments, 
and  saw  the  children  play  their  parts  so 
charmingly,  one  could  not  help  feeling 
as  if  a  modern  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed. For,  if  it  had  not  accomplished 
the  return  of  physical  sight,  it  certain- 
ly seemed  to  have  given  to  these  other- 
wise afflicted  children  a  greater  mental 
vision. 

The  orchestra  gave  a  selection  from 
"Ernanl,"  the  string  orchestra  a  minuet 

in  A,  of  Boccherini's,  and  a  gavotte 
from  "Mlgnon,"  and  Wilbur  Dodge 
played  an  organ  selection,  "Marche 
Militaire." 

The  cast  of  the  little  play  was  as 
follows: 

Mrs.  Bird,  Frederick  Walsh:  Carol  Bird,  Jo- 
seph Bartlett;  Mr.  Bird.  William  T.  Clenou; 
Uncle  Jack,  Clarence  Jackson;  Mrs.  Ruggles, 
Herbert  A.  Strout;  the  nine  Kuggles  children, 
by  Edson  A.  Parka,  Albert  Fuller,  George  Lu- 
cier,  Benjamin  G.  Matteson,  John  W.  Lord, 
Charles  W.  Wilder,  Charles  L.  Wlnchell,  Will- 
iam Walsh,  George  H.  Clark;  Donald  Bird  was 
by  Charles  Amidon;  Hugh  Bird,  Thomas 
Stringer. 

The  latter  always  arouses  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  for  every  one  remembers 
"Tommy"  when  he  first  came  to  the 
school,  a  poor  little  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  waif.  Today  he  is  a  tail,  bright 
looking  boy,  evidently  full  of  fun,  and 
looks  as  if  he  understood  all  that  was 
going  on.  With  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
he  traced  the  words  of  a  funny  little 
poem,  relating  the  ideas  of  another  mis- 
chievous Tom,  and  with  the  fingers  eft 
the  other  spelt  it  all  out  on  the  palm  of 
Frederick  Walsh,  who  in  turn  recited  it 
to  the  audience. 

Charles  Jackson  sang  "The  Skippers  of 
St.  Ives,"  and  Charles  Amidon  gave  a 
violin  selection,  " Villaneile."  A  chorus 
concealed  from  view  sang  carols  in  a 
very  acceptable  vay,  and  added  not  a 
little  to  the  success  of  the  programme. 

Mr.  Jones  received  a  telegram  from 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  expressing  her 
gratification  at  the  honor  conferred  on 
her  little  story  and  on  herself. 

In   the  audience,   as  spec'ial  guests   of 
Mr.    Anagno.s    were    Mrs.    Julia    Ward 
Howe,    her  grand-daughter,    Miss  Rich- 
ards; Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Clement;  Mr 
and   Mrs.    Wallace  L.   Pierce   ;ind  Prof 
R.   D.  Garner.     At  the  close  of  the  en-  I 
tcrtainment  the  girls  gave  an  exhibition 
in  the  gymnasium.    Mr.  Anagnos  briefly 
but  heartily,   thanked   the   audience  fof 
its  attendance  and  continued  interest  in 
the  institution. 
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THEATRICALS    AT    THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTE    FOR'THE    BLIND. 
Scenes  frcm  the  "Quarrel    Among  the    Flowers"   by  Girls,   and   the  "Family    Ruggles"    Given  by  Boys. 
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They  Give  an  Entertainment  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution —  Young  Pupils  Win 
Deserved  Applause  From  Two  Audi- 
ences. 

At  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind,  on  East  Broadway,  South  Boston,  j 
yesterday,  the  usual  exercises  were  held 
appropriate  to  Washington's  birthday, 
and  the  young:  pupils,  although  deprived 
of  the  sense  of  seeing,  acquitted  them- 
selves very  creditably,  and  won  deserved 
applause  from  the  audiences  at  both 
morning  and  afternoon  events. 

At  11  o'clock  the  morning  exercises 
were  begun  in  charge  of  the  girls'  de- 
partment. The  opening  number  was  a 
"Minuet  from  Don  Juan,"  Mozart's  fa- 
mous production,  arranged  for  violin 
and  piano,  and  was  presented  by  Norah 
Burke  and  Julia  Koeske.  Following  this 
number  was  a  piano  solo  by  Martha 
Griffin,  and  then  a  "Concerto"  for  violin 
and  piano  by  Sophia  Muldoon,  and  Julia 
Roeske.  After  choruses  by  the  class 
the  concluding  number  of  part  one  was 
given,  consisting  of  a  minuet  arranged 
as  a  piano  duet,  by  Edna  Reed  and 
Florence  Smith. 

Part  two  of  the  program  was  a  pretty 
little  cantata,  "A  Quarrel  Among  the 
Flowers,"  composed  by  Henry  Schoel- 
ler.  The  participants,  with  their  char- 
acters, were  as  follows:  Edith  Elmer, 
rose;  Edith  Brisbols,  crocus;  Jessie 
Lewis,  dahlia;  Margaret  Keegan,  snow- 
drop; Laura  Oilman,  pink;  Frances  Mur- 
phy, sunflower;  Sophia  Muldoon,  water 
lily,  Norah  Burke,  violet. 

The  feature  of  the  afternoon's  enter- 
tainment was  an  adaptation  of  "The 
Birds,"  a  Christmas  carol,  a  pretty  lit- 
tle piece  with  a  pretty  little  story.  All 
the  participants  were  blind  boys  of  the 
institution,  and  their  performance  dis- 
played careful  and  earnest  training  on 
the  part  of  their  Instructors.  One  or 
two  of  the  leading  characters  had  quite 
important  parts  to  fake  and  much  to 
say,  yet  the  entire  performance  was 
given  without  a  break  and  with  con- 
siderable credit  to  the  participants. 

Clarence  Jackson,  who  takes  the  part 
of  Uncle  Jack,  sang  "The  Skippers  of 
St  Ives"  in  a  delightful  manner.  Chas. 
Amadou  contributed  a  violin  solo  just 
to  amuse  the  children,  and  Thomas 
Stringer,  who  can  neither  see,  hear  nor 
speak,  gave  a  recitation,  assisted  by  his 
chum,  Frederick  Walsh,  who  acted  as 
interpreter. 

Between  the  acts  orchestral  selections 
were  rendered,  and  after  the  last  act 
Wilbur  Dodge  gave  an  organ  selection, 
"March  Militaire." 

In  the  performance  Frederick  Walsh 
assumed  the  part  of  Mrs  Bird,  Joseph 
Bartlett  as  Carol  Bird,  William  T.  Clen- 
on  as  Mr  .Bird,  .arid  Herbert  A.  Strout 
was  Mrs  Ruggles.  The  nine  Ruggleses 
were  as  follows:  Edson  A.  Parks,  Sarah 
Maud;  Albert  Fuller,  Peter;  George  Lu- 
eier,  Susan;  Benjamin  G.  Mattison 
Kitty;  John  W.  Lord,  Peory;  Charles 
W.  Wilder,  Clem;  Charles  L.  Winchell 
Con;  William  Walsh,  Eily;  and  George 
H.  Clark,  "Baby"  Larry.  In  the  fourth 
act  Charles  Amadon  was  Donald  Bird 
and  Thomas  Stringer  was  Hugh  Bird 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  performance 
Prof  Anagnos  thanked  all  those  who 
had  ventured  out  in  the  rain  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  exercises,  and 
then  Invited  all  to  witness  the  gym- 
nastic exhibition  by  the  girls  In  the 
gymnasium,  In  charge  of  Miss  Bennett. 

BOSTON    HOME    JOURNAL. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,   1900. 


A  most  interesting  entertainment  was  that  given  on  Thursday 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston.  The  little  girls  of  the  institute  gave  some  excellent 
music,  and  there  was  a  play  given  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  a 
dramatization  of  the  ever  popular  "Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  the 
blind  children  taking  part  with  admirable  spirit  and  vivacity. 
Wonderful  lit-tle  Thomas  Stringer,  who  is  doubly  afflicted,  being 
unable  to  either  hear  or  see.  gave  a  recitation,  aided  by  his  little 
chum,  who  interpreted  for  him,  and  after  the  entertainment 
Prof.  Anagnos  thanked  those  who  had  ventured  out  in  the  pour- 
ing rain  to  be  present,  and  invited  all  to  witness  the  gymnastic 
exhibition  by  the  girls  in  the  gymnasium.  While  no  true  Bos 
Ionian  ever  forgets  that  this  school  exists  and  is  constantl) 
doing  good  work,  such  public  entertainments  as  these  are  needed 
occasionally  to  remind  the  world  of  the  effectual  manner  in 
which  is  being  carried  mi  tin-  work  si,  well  established  by  tin 
late   Dr.   Howe. 


Interesting  Exercises  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observances  of  Washington's  Birthday  each 
year  is  the  entertainment  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  South  Boston.  Their  efforts  yesterday  met  with  even  more  suc- 
cess than  ever  before,  and  the  large  number  of  people  who  ventured  out 
in  the  severe  rain  all  felt  that  they  were  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble 
in  reaching  the  hall.  If  it  wete  possible  for  George  Washington  to  attend 
any  of  the  numerous  exercises  that  have  come  to  be  understood  as  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  Of  his  birth,  one  of  the  first  places  he  would  undoubt- 
edly go  to  would  be  the  Perkins  Institute,  because  nothing  could  possibly 
touch  his  noble  heart  so  much  as  witnessing  those  lively,  bright,  contented 
and  enthusiastic  children,  whose  heavy  misfortune  seems  to  be  more  than 
counterbalanced    in    all    their    remaining  faculties. 

Yesterday  the  exercises,  composed  of 
literary  and  musical  features,  were  be- 
gun at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at 
which  time  the  girls  of  the  various 
grades  gave  a  delightful  musical  pro- 
gram, which  ended  with  a  cantata  en- 
titled "A  Quarrel  Among  the  Flow- 
ers." The  costuming  and  lines  were 
most  entertaining.  Then  came  the  clas3 
demonstrations  in  gymnastics,  which 
revealed  to  those  present  the  secret  of 
the  children's  healthy  and  strong  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Boys'  Turn. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  boys' 
turn  came,  and  they  succeeded  in  doing 
equally  as  well  as  the  girls.     The  main 
feature    of    their    program    was     "The 
Birds'    Christmas    Carol,"     which    had 
been  arranged  especially  for  their  pre- 
sentation.     There    were    also    a    great 
many   selections   by   the   band   and    or- 
j  chestra,    several    of    the    members    of 
I  which  played  a  number  of  solos.     The 
i  recitations    pertaining    to    Washington 
i  and  his  country  were  of  particular  in- 
|  terest,    and    they    were   all    given    with 
1  true    patriotic    enthusiasm.      Like    the 
girls,  the  boys  concluded  their  musical 
and  literary  efforts  with  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises,   which    proved    not    the    least 
interesting  feature  of  the  program. 

During  both  performances  the  parts 
played  by  the  especially  well-known 
students,  like  Master  Thomas  Stringer, 
were  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, as  whenever  they  appear  be- 
fore the  public  there  is  always  an  effort 
made  to  note  the  development  and  im- 
provement since  their  previous  demon- 
strntiens  of  training.  And  it  goes 
without  saying  that  every  one  thus 
Interested  is  always  pleased,  'and  very 
often  surprised,   at  what  they  see. 

To  the  Kindergarten. 

The  amount  realized  from  the  small 
admission  fee  charged  will  be  devoted, 
as  has  always  been  the  custom,  to 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  the  Institution,  located  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  Although  a  great  many 
tickets  had  been  sold  previous  to  yes- 
terday, still  the  rain  had  considera- 
ble effect  on  the  number  disposed  of 
at  the  entrance  of  the  recitation  hall, 
thereby  making  the  total  amount  some- 


what smaller  than  it  ordinarily  would 
have  been.  However,  the  exercises 
themselves  were  as  successful  as  ever 
and  the  financial  end  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  failure. 


BOSTON    POST, 

ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  BUND. 

Cantata,  Oonoert  and  Military  Exeroises 
at  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


\t  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  the  work  boln^  done  at  the 
institution  was  well  exemplified,  and  the 
work  of  both  the  boys  ami  girls  showed 
that  trreat  care  had  been  expended  In 
preparation  for  vesterday's  programme. 

At  11  o'clock  the  girls'  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises commenced  in  the  lower  hall.  The 
room  was  prettily  decorated  and  the 
stage  had  a  raiher  elaborate  setting  for 
tie  cantata.  Part  one  consisted  of  a 
violin  and  piano  duet  by  Norah  Burke 
and  Julia  Koeske,  piano  solo  by  Martlja 
Griffin,  concerto  for  the  violin  and  piano 
by  -Sophia  Muldoon  and  Julia  Roeske,  a 
chorus  by  the  whole  class  in  two  parts, 
"A  Summer  Song"  and  "Pair  Janet,"  and 
a  piano  duet  by  Edna  Reed  and  Florence 
Smith. 

Tills  portion  of  the  entertainment  con- 
cluded with  a  tuneful  cantata  In  which 
eight  erirls  took  part.  It  was  entitled  "A 
Quarrel  Among  the  Flowers."  The  vari- 
ous parts  were  taken  as  follows:  Rose, 
Edith  Elmer;  Crocus,  Edith  Brisb-is: 
Dahlia,  Jessie  Lewis;  Snowdrop,  Marga- 
ret Koegan;  Pink,  Laura  Gilmau;  Sun- 
flower. Frances  Murphy;  Water  Lily,  So- 
phia Muldoon;  Violet,  Norali  Burke. 

The  whole  performance  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

Directly  at  the  el>se  of  the  cantata  the 
boys  gave  an  exhibition  of  physical  exer- 
cises in  the  gymnasium.  About  100  people 
looked  on.  Marching  and  military  tac- 
tics, trapeze  and  horizontal  bar  work 
brought  forth  continued  commendation 
from  the  spectators. 

The  afternoon  entertainment  was  fur- 
nished entirely  by  the  male  classes,  and 
commenced  at  3  o'clock.  The  programme 
opened  with  a  selection  by  the  full  band, 
followed  by  an  adaptation  of  "The  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol."     The  caat  follows: 

Mrs.  Bird.  Frederlo  Walsh;  Carol  Bird.  Joseph 
Bartlett;  Mr.  Bird,  William  T.  Clenon;  Uncle 
Jack,  Clarence  Jackson;  Mrs.  Buggies,  Herbert 
A  Strout;  Sarah  .Maud.  Edson  A.  Parks;  Peter, 
Albert  A.  Fuller;  Stisau.  George  A.  Lucler; 
Kitty,  Benjamin  CL  Matterson;  Pcory,  Jolin  AY. 
Lord:  Clem.  Charles  W.  Wilder:  Con.  Charles' 
\V.  Winched :  Elly  William  AValsh;  Baby  Larry. 
George  H.  Clark;  Donal  Bird,  Charles  Amadon; 
Hugh  Bird,  Thomas  Stringer. 

In  the  fourth  scene  Clarence  JacksOn 
sang  a  solo.  Charles  Amadon  played  a 
violin  and  Thomas  Stringer  gave  a  reci- 
tation through  his  interpreter,  Frederic 
Walsh,  and  Wilbur  Dodge  rendered  the 
"March  Militaire"   on  the  organ. 
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WILL  OF    BENJAMIN  SWEETSER. 
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. 
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Children's  Mission  and  Other  Organiza- 
tions Generously  Remembered. 

The  will  of  Benjamin  Sweetser,  on  file 
in  Suffolk  probate  registry,  contains  the 
following:  public  bequests:  $5000  to  the 
Children's  mission  to  the  destitute.  $2500 
each  to  the  home  for  Aged  Men  and  the 
home  for  Aged  Women.  $2000  eaxm  to 
the  New  England  hospital  for  Women 
and  Children  and  the  kHiergarten  for 
the  blind.  In  a  codicil  are  bequests  of 
$2500  each  to  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  and 
South  End  industrial  school  and  $2000  to 
the   Benevolent   fraternity  of  churches. 

John  and  S.  K.  Sweetser  are  named 
as  executors.  The  will  )b  dated  July  9. 
1891.  and  the  codicil  bears  the  date  of 
Dec  30,  1895. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  28.  1900 
I  An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  for  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  takes  a  deep  and  active  interest 
In  the  cause  of  the.  little  sightless  children, 
and  spares  no  efforts  in  raising  funds  for 
the  current  expenses  of  their  little  school. 
From  a  brief  circular,  which  she  has  re- 
cently addressed  to  the  annual  subscribers 
of  Cambridge,  we  copy  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

"In  his  last  report,  for  the  year  1899,  Mr. 
Anagnos  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  development  of  industrial  arts 
and  occupations  in  the  present  day  has 
diminished  the  value  of  the  manual  labor 
of  the  blind  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Their 
small  ventures  have  no  chance  beside  the 
undertakings  of  the  present   day. 

They  lead  him  to  the  consideration  of  new 
educational  possibilities  for  the  blind,  in 
view  to  fitting  them  for  a  larger  share  in 
the  higher  and  more  remunerative  employ- 
ments of  the  community  at  large.  Piis 
scheme  implies  increased  expenditure,  but 
belongs,  perhaps,  to  those  cases  In  which 
the  most  generous  is  also  the  most  econo- 
mical policy.  However  this  may  ba,  every 
assistance  rendered  now*  acquires  new  value 
in  the  prospect  of  future  contingencies." 

A  copy  of  the  report,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  above  extract,  will  be 
promptly  sent  to  anyone  who  may  apply 
for  it  by  writing  to  the  authorities  of  the 
school  at  South  Boston,  or  by  calling  at 
the  salesroom  of  the  institution.  No.  3S3 
Boylston  street,  Boston.  This  report  con- 
tains the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  present  system  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  upon  such  princi- 
ples as  are  suggested  by  the  progress  of 
the  times  and  are  calculated  to  meet  the 
requirements  created  by  the  new  Industrial, 
social  and  economic  conditions. 
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TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY7    27,    1800 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  principal  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston,  is  about  to 
leave  for  a  tour  of  some  months  in  Europe. 
He  will  sail  from  New  York  March  24,  and 
will  proceed  direct  to  Naples.  He  will  also 
visit  Brindisi.  From  Italy  he  will  go  to 
Greece,  which  is  his  native  land,  and  will 
visit  Corfu,  Patras,  Athens  and  Salorllcau, 
Servia  and  Roumania  will  be  visited  after 
Greece,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  will  probably  re- 
main for  some  two  months  in  the  latter 
country,  visiting  relatives  there.  Budapest 
and  Vienna  in  Hungary  and  Austria  will 
be  visited,  and  from  Austria  Mr.  Anagnos 
will  go  to  Germany  and  thence  to  France, 
arriving  in  Paris  in  time  to  attend  the  in- 
ternational congress  of  persons  Interested 
in  work  for  the  blind.  The  congress  will 
convene  during  the  first  week  of  August. 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  selected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  to  represent  the 
United  States,  with  two  other  delegates. 
From  Paris  Mr.  Anagnos  will  go  to  London 
and  Liverpool,  returning  thence  to  Boston, 
which  he  expects  to  reach  in  September 
next. 
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FROM  THE  LADIES'  VISITING  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


) 


IN  issuing  a  new  circular  in  preparation  for  the  year 
1901  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  we  have  just  sent 
in  $500.00  as  the  Cambridge  contribution  to  the  year 
1899-1900.  It  is  a  little  less  than  we  have  given  in  our 
best  years,  but  as  compared  with  the  shrinkage  of  many 
subscription  lists,  the  Cambridge  contribution  has  kept  a 
generous  level  little  affected  by  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  ladies  for  whom  I  act,  as  well  as  the  trustees  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  himself,  are  grateful  for  this  sustained  interest 
among  our  towns  people. 

In  his  last  report,  for  the  year  1899,  Mr.  Anagnos 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  development  of 
industrial  arts  and  occupations  in  the  present  day  has 
diminished  the  value  of  the  manual  labor  of  the  Blind  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Their  small  ventures  have  no  chance 
beside  the  undertakings  of  the  present  day. 

This  leads  him  to  the  consideration  of  new  educational 
possibilities  for  the  Blind,  in  view  of  fitting  them  for  a 
larger  share  in  the  higher  and  more  remunerative  employ- 
ments of  the  community  at  large.  His  scheme  implies 
increased  expenditure;  but  belongs,  perhaps,  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  most  generous  is  also  the  most  economical 
policy.  However  this  may  be  every  assistance  rendered 
now  acquires  new  value  in  the  prospect  of  future  contin- 


gencies. 


ELIZABETH    C   AGASSIZ, 

for  the  Committee. 


Cambridge,  March,  1900. 
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STRINGER  A  WONDER 


Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  He  Has  Learned  to 
Draw  Pictures,  to  Write  Stories  and 
Work  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop. 


TOMMY     STRINO.ER, 
The    First    Deaf,    Dumb    and    Blind    Boy    to    Enter    a    Boston    Grammar    School. 


Referring'  one  day  to  the  beginning 
of  the  education  of  the  blind,  Mrs  Julia 
Ward  Howe  called  attention  to  the 
1'runeh  philanthropist,  Velentin  Hauy, 
who,  being  in  Paris,  chanced  one  even- 
ing to  enter  a  cafe  in  which  a  few  blind 
musicians  were  plashing  on  their  in- 
struments. 

Visitors  who  came  and  went  derided 
them  at  will,  flinging  them  a  few  sous 
now  and  then.  The  good  Hauy  felt  sen- 
sibly the  degraded  condition  of  these 
helpless  people,  and  at  once  began  the 
labors  -which  resulted  in  an  establish- 
ment for  the  instruction  and  employ- 
ment of  the  blind. 

Dr  Howe,  having  his  though '.s  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  met  with  three 
little  blind  children  on  the  road  not  far 
from  Boston.  He  determined  to  make 
his  first  experiment  with  them  and  ac- 
cordingly brought  them  to  hi?  father's 
house  and  devoted  himself  to  their  edu- 
cation. From  so  small  a  beginning  as 
this  came  in  time  the  Perkim;  institution 
lor  the  blind,  the  first  of  its 'kind  In  the 
United  States. 


In  the  years  of  labor  that  followed,  Dr 
Howe  learned  how  much  could  be  ac- 
comt>lished  for  the  blind  and  lhow  their 
c;)  -rial  aptitudes  could  be  made  useful 

•  ((immunity  and  profitab 
themselves.  Very  soon  'he  began  to 
think  of  children  who  are  deaf  as  well 
as  blind,  and  to  wonder  whether  thev 
could  not,  also,  be  made  to  enlov  the 
blessings  of  education.  He  found  such 
a  child  in  a  village  of  New  H&mDshire, 
and  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  the 
parents  to  let  the  little  girl  come  to  the 
institution  at  South  Boston.  "inhere  she 
received  her  education  and  beqame  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  furnishing 
a  new  chapter  In  human  history. 

That  was  Laura  Bridgman. 

The  good  that  Dr  Howe  accomplished 
lives  after  him  and  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Mr  M.  Anagnos,  his  son-in-law, 
has  continued  the  worn  of  educating  the 
blind  upon  the  noble  basis  it  was  b< 
bringing  every  uplifting  influence  Into 
the  lives  of  the  young  people  in  his 
charge,  no  matter  at  what  cost  and 
trouble. 

Helen  Kellar,  who,  like  Laura  Bridg- 
man, is  deaf  and  blind,  received  her  first 
instruction  and  trai  I  ng  at  (the  kinder- 
garten for   the  blind   in  Jatiaica  Plain, 


and  that  she  has  been  able  $■  enter  Rad- 
cliffe  college,  taking  the  reelilar  coin 
notwithstanding   her   limitations,   seems 
a  miracle  Indeed. 

But  seldom  in  the  recent  history  of 
education,  says  Mr  Anagnos,  has  there 
been  a  case  of  such  remarkable  success 
as  that  of  Tommy  Stringer.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term  Tommy  was 
transferred  to  the  primary  building,  and 
a  few  we<  ks  ago  he  was  again  promoted 
to  the  Lowell  public  school,  which  is  a 
grammar  school  a  short  distance  from 
the  kindergarten.  He  /ias  been  placed 
in  the  fifth  grade,  and  will  receive  the 
same  training  and  Instruction  given  to 
seeing  children  in  that  gr 

His  teacher.  Miss  Oonley,  accompanies 

him  to  school,  and  will  serve  as  a  sort 

of   interpreter.     Because   of  his  llmita- 
i 

tions,  all  thought  must  be  conveyed  to 
him    by    means    of    the    sign    laiign 
This  is  certainly  a  new  departure,   and 
his  success  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest. 

This  is  in  line  with  Mr  Anagnos' 
on  educating  the  blind  for  active  life— 
that  the  blind  should  not  be  isolated  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  but  that  they 
should  commingle  as  much  as  possible 
with  those  who  can  see.  That  the  suc- 
i  -    s  in  wha  hey  undertake  to  do 

depends  upon  their  ability  to  enter  on 
anna  Of  the  competitions  of  life 
with'  those  whom  they  will  naturally 
meet  in  the  home,  I  lie  neighborhood,  the 
SOci  tl  and  religious  assemblies  and  l» 
world  of  business; 

considei  circumstances  at- 

'.mm    upon   the  early   life  of  Tommy 
'■  and   the  very   loiv   state  of  be- 
in  whic  seven  years  ago  his 
levelopmenl      Is     truly     marvelous.     He 
ted    :        i    the    lowest    round   in   the 
ladder    of    human    intelligence.    At    the  i 
time  of  hi         '    fission  to  the  kindergar- 
ten, sa:                 ias  0O6,  he  was  nothing 
!  but    a    lump    of    clay    fashioned    in.   the 
\  form  of  a  child   with  the  breath  of  life 
i  in  it. 

He    simply    vej  performed    the 

vital  functions  and  increased  in  size,  but 
nothing  else.  Silent  and  sightless,  sad 
and  alorrc,  this  hapless  child  was  doomed 
to  be  cast  into  some  sort  of  a  receptable 
misery  and  gloom  and  to  s.pe».d  his 
days  wearily  in  a  tomb  of  awful 
ncss  and  stillness.  Instead  of  standing 
erect  and  walking  or  running  like  other 

children  he  was  inclined  to  go  on  hands 
and  feet  and  to  creep  backward. 

It  was   in   this   condition    that   a   kind 
nurse  brought  him  from  the  hospital  in 
Alleghany  to  South  Boston  wrapped  in 
a    loose   garment    and    supplied   with    a 
few  articles  of  clothing.   He  was  taken 
to    the    kindergarten    in    Jamaica   Plain 
and   placed   under  the  supervision   of  a 
young  woman   who  was  employed   with 
the    express    purpose    of    looking    after 
him  and  of  serving  as  his  special  tutor. 
The  methods  used   for  his   development 
were   similar  to   those   which   were   de- 
vised   by    Dr   Howe    for   the    benefit    of 
Laura  Bridgman. 
The  trial  of  one  expedient  after  anoth- 
:  er  proved  to  be  a  failure,  but  at  length 
1  he  was  made  to  understand  that  things 
have  names   which   can   be  represented 
by  signs  or  letters  of  the  manual  alpha- 
'  bet   formed   upon    the   fingers.   Through 
i  these  agencies  there  has  been  a  wonder- 
I  ful    transformation.    The    little    helpless 
,  boy    has    developed    into    an    attractive 
1  manly   boy,    full   of  boyish   pranks   and 
like  a  sunbeam  carries  brightness  every- 
where. 

Twice  a  week  he  goes  to  the  Lloyd 
training  school  on  North  Bennett  st 
and  finds  very  great  pleasure  In  all 
sorts  of  mechanical  occupations.  Twenty 
minutes  on  each  lesson  have  been  al- 
lowed him  for  making  what  he  pleases 
and  iie  will  re.it  allow  his 
him  -in  tie-  leas)  when  i\c-  i<  working- 
on   his    <»n    inventions.     This    year   he 

made  larger  articles  than  I 
fore.  A  sled  '  liree  feet  long,  a  bread- 
board made  of  five  pieces  joined  to- 
gether and  a  table  with  square  and 
dowelled  joints  are  among  the  produc- 
tions which  show  hi^  ability  and  skill. 

Here  is  an  original  story  composed  by 
Tommy  and  written  in  the  Braille  point 
I  characters  during  his  play  hours.  The  il- 
lustrated pictures  are  also  original  with 
him.  They  were  first  outlined  and  then 
t  cut  out  of  white  paper  and  pasted  upon 
a  black  background  • 

"Two  Boston  boys:  The  Puritan  boy  of 
109i>— the  Boston  boy  of  189ft— Boston  i 
old  city,  yioie  than  360  years  ago  the 
Puritans  came  across  thj  ocean  to  fine. 
a  new  home  in  America.  They  buili  a 
town  on  three  hills  and  named  it  Bos- 
ton. That  was  their  old  home  in  Eng- 
land. 

"The  little  Puritan  boy  walked  through 
grassy  lanes  Instead  of  streets.  He 
I  drove  the  cows  to  pasture  on  the  com- 
mon. Washington  st  is  the  old  crooked 
cow -path.  There  was  a  high  beacon  on 
Beacon  hill  and  a  windmill  on  Copp's 
hill.  The  boys  liked  to  coast  down 
Beacon  hill  in  winter. 

"An  Indian  was  the  postman  who  car- 
ried   letter?    from    town    to    town.     The 
people  traveled  by  stage.    The  only  ships 
were  sailing  vessels. 
"Because   the  people   In   Boston   tewn 


t 
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were  good  and  brave,  it  grew  to  be  a 
big  city.  There  are  500,000  people  in  Bos- 
ton now. 

"The  Boston  boy  of  1899  rides  in  sfeatn 
and  electric  cars,  and  carriages  without 
horses-. 

"The  mail  and  telephone  and  telegraph 
carry  our  messages.  Steamboats  cross 
the  ocean  in  a  week.  There  was  not 
land  enough  for  all  the  people  so  more 

land  was  made  in  the  harbor.    The  old  i 
town   clock  i.s  part  of  the  subway   now.  | 
The  little  Puritan  boy  would  find  every- 
thing changed  except  the  common. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Puri- 
tan boy  came  across  the  sea  from  Eng- 
land   to    live    in    Boston    in    1090,    but    1 
would    rather    be    the    Boston    boy    of 
I." 

Tommy's  use  of  English  is  very  orig- 
inal, and  Ids  sentences  are  .models  of 
brevity.  Some  of  his  expressions  are 
peculiarly  his  own.  Subtraction  he 
clarcd  to  mean  "all  emptied."  In 
speaking  of  a  till,  slight  friend,  life 
remarked  that  "Mr  —  is  long,  but  not 
win  p." 

"The  birds  have  stopped."  was  his 
excited  comment  on  finding  two  little 
sparrows  with  life  extffct.  "Poor  J." 
is  his  pitying  commiseration  for  some 
n  al  or  fancied  p<  rsor.al  ill.  When  he 
was  asked  at  Thanksgiving  time  why  he 
was  thankful,  he  replied  "tor  a  big  din- 
"  But  when  the  tiue  significance  of 
the  dav  was  impressed  upon  him  he 
wrote  the  following : 

"We  have  Thanksgiving  because  we 
want  to  say  'thank  you'  and  remember 
iiow  many  things  we  have  to  m 
us  glad  and  happy  and  thankful.  1 
am  thankful  for  friends  and  a  happy 
home  and  warm  clothes  and  good  food 
and  because  T  am  nor  very  sick." 

Very   happily    for   himself    as    well    as 

for    others.    Tommy    is    blessed    with    a 

keen    sense     of     humor.      He    recently 

achieved   his   first    pun   and   it   waf  not 

id  one  considering  that  he  carrhavo 

no  knowledge  of  sound.  One  day  in 
the  sloyd   class  an   unknown  plane   was 


i  nanaea  to  him.  "It  is  not  a  jack- 
plane."  was  his  soliloquy;  "not  a  block 
plane"— then  with  a  gleam  of  fun— "It 
must    be    a   Jamaica    Plain." 

His  knowledge  of  Boston  streets  would 
do  credit  to  an  old  resident— a  fact  which 
was  demonstrated  one  evening  when  the 
family  was  invited  to  play  'electric 
car."  Since  his  ambition  is  divided  be- 
tween the  attainment  of  the  position  of 
motorman  and  that  of  elevator  bov,  he 
reserved  the  post  of  conductor  for  him- 
self, and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  served  as  passengers. 

Standing  without  in  the  corridor,  he 
would  open  the  door  with  a  Sourish 
and  announce  the  name  of  the  street 
which  the  car  had  reached,  surprising 
all  with  the  number  of  streets  with 
which  he  was  familiar  and  the  order  in 
which  he  named  them. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that,  so  far  as  achievement  of  results 
is  concerned.  Tommy's  record  surpasses 
that  of  all  other  persons  in  his  condi- 
tion. Many  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  sufficient  provision  has 
already  been  made,  and  that  all  his 
wants,  present  and  future,  are  amply 
supplied.  With  the  exception  of  the 
amount  of  $40  per  year,  which  has  been 
provided  through  the  generosity  and 
forethought  of  Mr  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Tommy  has  nothing  coming  to  him  reg- 
ularly from  any  direction.  Indeed,  it  is 
with  immense  difficulty,  and  by  means 
of  constant  personal  appeals,  that  the 
requisite  sum  of  money  for  his  support 
is  obtained. 

Mr  Anagnos  is  very  anxious  to  secure 
a  fund  for  his  benefit  to  yield  a  yearly 
income  of  $500,  such  fund  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  and  control  of  the  trus- 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts school  for  the  blind,  only  its 
net  income  to  be  given  to  Tommy  so 
long  as  he  lives  or  is  in  need  of  it,  the 
principal  remaining  intact  forever.  Also 
that  at  his  death,  or  when  he  is  other- 
wise provided  for.  another  child  simi- 
larly afflicted  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
this  fund. 
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The  introduction  of  kindergarten 
methods  and  principles  into  this  coun- 
try has  brought  about  many  changes 
in  our  educational  system,  and  their 
influence  has  been  felt  from  the  nurs- 
ery to  the  high  school  department.  But 
it  is  comparatively  recent  that  kinder- 
garten principles  have  been  applied 
successfully  in   teaching  mui 

In  the  past,  music  has  been  taught 
to  children  from  the  adult  standpoint, 
that  is,  a  child  of  six  or  • 
age  has  been  obliged  to  follow  tbj'  same 
courses  of  study  as  are  pflrsued  by 
students  of  much  more  mature  years 
judgement, 

or   a    musical   kindergarten 
oame  to  a  bright  young  woman  ;i,  To- 
ronto,   Miss    Fletcher,    who,    boing   im- 
:  i         d  with  the  difficulty  of 
dren  1<  arnlns  the  rud 
i         .toil,  ise  lit  tie  gam 


^ 


songs,    so    fascinating    that    a    mature 
person  may  find  interest  in_them. 

And  seeing  these  ideas  so  charmingly 
expressed  and  illustrated  by  a  group  of 
happy  children,  one  exclaims- -"What  a 
pity  no^nie  thought  of  it  before!" 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  watch 
the  little  boys  in  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  gaining 
their  first  idea  of  what  written  music 
looks  like  to  seeing  children, 

They   are   taught   by    the   Braille  sys- 
tem  of  musical   notation,    and    read   and 
write  nearly  all  their  own  music,  using 
Braille  slate. 
The     musical     programs     rendered     by 
tbei  I  lind  children  at  the  kinder- 

garten in  Jamaica   Plain    arc  always  a 
delight   to    visitors,    and    the    kinder    or- 
chestra 1.  a  unique  entertainment  well 
worth    seeing    and    hearing.       But    the 
and   means  by  which    these  chit- 
arc  trained  to  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
ipeclally  interesting. 
One  aftenv  atly  the  writer  was 

Invited   to   visit   the  kindergarten  when 
Hamilton  was  instructing  a  class 
of  little  boys  In  the  alphabet  of  music, 

A  large  room  at  the  top  of  the  boys' 

kindergarten    bullling    Is    used     for     a 

At.  the  further  end  of  the 

om   were   gathered    a   group   of 

perhaps  a  dozen  small  boys,  and  it  was 


quite  evident  lion!  the  beaming  faces 
that  the  half-hour  devoted  to  music  is 
one  of  the  happh  In  the  entire  cur- 
riculum. 

In  the  front  row  was  a  tiny  colored 
boy,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Joe, 
and  whose  quick  perception  of  the  val- 
ues of  notes  and  recognition  of  differ- 
ent tones  was  convincing  proof  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  kindergarten 
method.  With  much  zeal  and  deter- 
mination Joe  did  his  part  in  building  the 
staff  house  for  the  homes  of  "Mrs  Treble 
Clef  and  Mrs  Bass  Clef." 
•  Of  course  the  great  value  of  this  new 
method  is  that  by  use  of  the  wooden 
models  it  pres-ents  to  blind  children  a 
knowledge  of  musical  characters  as  used 
by  seeing  children.  They  learn  and  be- 
come interested  by  doing.  The  children 
take  great  delight  in  building  the  meas- 
ures and  bars,  with  due  regard  to 
musical  values  which  they  learn  very 
quickly.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  go 
to  a  blackboard  and  write  a  measure  or 
scale  as  do  seeing  children  and  so  the 
lines  of  the  staff  are  pieces  of  black 
tape  arranged  on  puiieys  which  may  be 
drawn  out  and  fastened  securely  to  a 
blackboard  or  table. 

As  the  child  draws  out  the  measures 
and  fastens  them  securely  he  counts 
them  until  he  has  five.  Then  he  goes  to 
the  boxes  which  contain  the  musical 
characters  and  "writes,"  or  builds,  the 
scale,  measure  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

They  name  the  notes  as  quickly  as , 
described  to  them  from  treble  cleff  to 
bass,  and  never  hesitate  no  matter  how 
many  added  lines  above  or  below  they 
a,Tc'  ,F2}C  liltl('  stories  connected  with 
the  different  notes  naturally  arouse 
their  imagination  and  help  them  to  re- 
member. 

Now  this  is  the  way  they  learn  the 
scale  alphabet: 

Do  lives  here  in  a  wee  little  house,  and 

]><   hves  right  next  door  and 

Me  comes  along  whose  dearest  friend  is 
the  last  of  the  four, 
e  to  do  on  the  other  aisle  lives  sol, 
her  next  door  neighbor; 

And  then  comes  la,  a  woeful  chap, 

And  re,  so  strong  and  able; 

Sol  goes  quickly  back  to  la 

Ami  la  walks  into  Fa's  house; 

And  all  <hc  neighbors  near  and  far, 

Go  to  call  at  Mistress  Do's  house. 

It  is  as  good  fun  as  a  game  of  conun- 
drums to  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  of 
the    music    room    and     play    "musical 

™T£r  k/npr  Is  decorated  with  a  crown 
made  of  pasteboard  which  is  decorated 
with  musical  characters.  He  chooses 
his  subjects  by  propounding  such  ques- 
tions as  'twhat  note  lives  on  third  leeer 
line    below    base    staff?"    or    "on    space 

»%%%•  ?"h  Jc?er.  line  above  treble 
staff?,  to  which  the  answer  comes  In 
an  eager  shout. 

The  exercises  are  pleasantly  varied 
by  marching  and  clapping  to"  indicate 
the  time  and   rhythm  of  several  simple 

Hamifton.P  y  °n  the  piano  by  M*» 
Another  pretty  game  is  the  musical 
train  by  which  they  Jearn  the  value  of 
notes  in  a  very  simple  way.  The  notes 
ate  the  passengers  and,  of  course    they 

&es^eedVery  CarefUl  aS  t0  the  ™lue* 
A  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  is  gained 
in  a  very  enjoyable  way.  All  children 
love  to  take  things  to  pieces  and  then 
put  them  together  like  a  Chinese  puzzle? 
And  so  the  keyboard  used  in  IhVmusi-' 
?hi  ^.'"^J-sarten  is  so  constructed  that 
the  little  pupil  has  the  happy  privilege 
hig  u  Xt  t0  Pieces  and  redonstruct- 

The  little  Angers  run  skillfully  over 
the.  keys  and  locate  the  position  of  the 
'  uftivV1?  van°us  groups.  They  build  the 
intervals  and  learn  their  names,  also 
the  principal  chords  in  their  different 
positions,  thus  acquiring  the  foundation 
of  tne  study  of  harmony. 

The  ear  training  which  they  receive  is 
\ery  important.  Many  of  the  children 
seem  especially  well  trained  in  this  di- 
rection and  will  recognize  without  the 
E^i  hesitation  any  note  one  may  touch 
upon  the  keyboard  and  describe  its  lo- 
cation. The  game  for  teaching  the 
scales  is  very  ingenious  and  pretty. 

♦wey  na,Y|.anPtller  Pretty  game  which 
they  call  "Singing  Children."  One  little 
boy  stands  at  the  pinao  and  a  group  of 
children  stand  at  a  small  table  on  which 
rests  the  movable  keyboard. 
(, ^  he  notes  or  chords  which  the  bov  at 
the  piano  sounds  are  the  "singing  chil- 
dren "  The  children  at  the  keyboard 
recognize  the  notes  immediately  and 
take  out  or  replace  the  corresponding 
note  or  group  of  notes  In  the  keyboard 
It  is  surprising  what  very  remark- 
able F^ogress  children  who  have  no  spe- 
ta.ent  really  make  bv  the  use  of 
these  musical  objects,  while  many  of 
e  kindergarten  children  would  put 
to  shame  many  older  people  with  their 
knowledge  of  Palestrlna,  Bach  and  Mo- 

The  children  are  prepared  for  going- to 
he  piano  or  other  Instrument  by  a  se- 

an    taught    by   songs,    and    thev   are  ex- 
ceedingly-interesting.    *  are  ex 
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The  InjuAnd  Educator. 

MARCH,  1900. 

The  annual  report  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Boston  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
secretary,  Michael  Anagnos.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting document.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  work  of  such  institutions  will  find  this  a 
very  satisfactory  report,  while  those  who  are  not 
will  be  surprised  at  the  work  accomplished. 
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and    supple   as    an    athlete.     It    seems    1 
possible  to  tire  him   by  the  most  vigorous 
exercise. 

The  method  of  communication  adopted 
,r.  -oriTT  Ql  1ftAa  '  About  this  time  Helen's  dog  Lionel  was  su™  eon^lnl?6  S&m6  *?  W&,f  USed  wlth 
MAttC         31,    1900.   klIIed  by  a  stupid  poneeman,  and  from  all  T^S^n   ^ZVl  25*2"L* 

parts    of    the    country    and    from    foreign  \ 


The   Remarkable  Story  of 

Tommy  Stringer,   Who 

Was  round  by  Helen 

Keller. 


-Krtdgman    and    Helen    Kellen.     Th* 


CAME  TO  THIS  CITY  TO-DAY 


There  arrived  In  this  city  to-day  a  little 
hoy  whose  threefold  affliction,  followed  by 
his  remarkable  educational  progress,  has 
made  his  story  known  on  two  continents^ 
Tommy  Stringer  is  the  boy's  name,  and  ho 
reached  Philadelphia  to-day  from  Boston, 
where  he  is  an  inmate  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  He  Is 
accompanied  by  his  teacher,  Miss  Helen  S. 
Conley,  and  he  is  to  spend  a  week  In  this 
city  visiting  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis  at  Wyn- 
cote.  While  in  this  city  he  will  appear 
twice  In  public— to-morrow  afternoon  at 
the  Gaston  Presbyterian  Church,  Eleventh 
street  and  Lehigh  avenue,  and  to-morrow 
evening  at  the  Wyncote  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  little  boy's  story  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale.  He  was  born  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  town  of  Washington,  thirteen 
years  ago.  In  infancy  he  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  spinal  meningitis,  which  deprived 
him  of  sight  and  hearing.  About  the  same 
time  his  mother  died,  and  his  father,  unwill- 
ing to  be  encumbered  with  the  care  of 
such  a  helpless  Infant,  basely  deserted  the 
child. 

Tom    was    taken    to   a   hospital    In    Alle- 


a  lands  offers  of  a  new  dog  or  of  money  to 
purchase  one  poured  In  upon  her.  Even  a  J  vT6  °r  tne  ma-nual  alphabet  are  formed 
member  of  the  British  royal  family  wrote  "*  ™s  ^and  an<l  by  the  sense  of  touch  he 
to  her,  offering  to  replace  the  dog.  To  each  ™a  }<]em-  Hls  teacher  and  a  few  intl- 
of  these  friends  Helen  replied  that  she  did  ,™*£,f/Jenda  ?f,n  SI>e*k  to  nlm  thus  with 
not  care  for  another  dog.  No  other  could  !  „^dI])le  ^^"^  wHo  *»  turn  uses  the 
take  the  place  of  Lionel.  But  If  her  *am®  ^"V  «>«*h  In  talking,  though, 
friends  wished,  she  would  be  very  glad  to  °frc™r!°!  h„e  s,mp,y  fo]rms  letters  In  the 
receive  any  money  as  a  gift  to  little  Tommy  alr'  where  the*  are  read  *r  the  eye.  It  1 
Stringer.  Thus  she  eloquently  presented 
the  case  of  Tommy  far  and  wide,  and,  .'  "■i—  Q»  "m, 
largely  through  her  instrumentaliity,  he  was 
taken  to  Boston,  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  an  adjunct  of  the  fa- 
mous Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
where  Laura  Bridgman  was  educated.  He 
has  since  been  maintained  by  gifts  of  char- 
itable persons. 
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Tommy  was  at  this  time  five  years  old. 
He  was  wrapped  In  a  loose  garment,  and 
i<was  scarcely  able  to  stand  upright.  His 
mode  of  travelling  was  on  all  fo  ars,  moving 
backwards  that  he  might  not  bump  his 
head.  He  was  a  fierce  and  passionate  little 
animal,  and  apparently  savaged  in  his  dis- 
position. He  was  a  mere  body;  his  soul  had 
not  yet  been  revealed.  His  irace  was  a 
•blank,  and  his  posture,  even  when  stand- 
ing, was  one  of  fear  and  uncerUUnty.  Then 
.began  the  long,  slow  process  <of  reaching 
the  mind  shut  in  by  such  thlJik  walls  of 
affliction. 

How    to    convey   to    Tommy    f:he   Idea   of 
speech  was  a  problem  which  Helen  Keller 
and    her    own    teacher    at    first    undertook. 
Later  they  were  succeeded  by  other  teach- 
ers, and  for  several  years  past  Miss  Conley 
has  been  Tommy's  sole  teacher,  "irhe  method 
of  procedure  was  somewhat  after  this  fash- 
Ion:     The   boy    was    narrowly   watched    all    person's    hand,    except'where 'that ''person 
the   time   to   discover,    if   possible,   whether    Is    blind.      It    is    a    pathetic    sight    to    wit 
there  really  was  a  sound  mind  behind  those    ness  Tommy  and  Helen  Keller  in  conversa- 
blind  eyes  and  deaf  ears.    Then,  as  the  boy    tion,    each    talking    mto    the    other1.**   hand 
was    given    food    daily,    the    letters    of    the    and  each  learning  to  know  the  other  only 
manual   alphabet  were  formed  on  hi»  iZi'D    by  the  sense  of  touch. 
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TOMMY  WROTE  THIS  LETTER  WITH  A 

LEAD  PENCIL 
unnecessary  for  him  to  talk  Into  another 


gheny,  remaining  there  for  a  long  time   He    fingers   and   spelled   into   his   hand.     Every       Wonder  of  wonders,  Tommy  Is  also  learn 
was  a  problem  to  the  hospital  authorities,     Ume  Tommy  recelved  a  piece  of  bread  his    lng  to  speak  with  his  Dps.    Of  course  coT 

Vr\v      V.£>       Tito  e       in       /In**       tlmn       rti,r*aH       nr       hla      ill-  _  _      -.  _  .     .  —  .  ■■«-_-<_  v^v****.jvj     \,*jh- 


for  he   was   in   due   time  cured   of   his   ill 
j  ness.     Physically   he    was   well    except   for 
■  his  double  affliction.    What  to  do  with  the 

child  was  a  puzzling,  question.  There  seem- 
i  ed  to  be  no  institution  to  receive  him.  He 
|  was  not  taken  to  a  blind  asylum  because 
|  he  was  deaf.     An  institution  for  the  deaf 

could  not  have  him  because  he  was  blind. 


teacher  carefully  formed  on  his  fingers  the 
letters  "b-r-e-a-d."  Then  into  his  hand  she 
spelled  the  same  word.  Day  after  day, 
through  weary  weeks  and  months,  this  pro- 
cess was  continued,  in  spite  of  all  discour- 
agements. After  nine  months,  on  a  day  of 
days,  the  hungry  child  put  up  his  own 
chubby  little  fingers  and  spelled  '"b-r-e-a-d." 


^So  he  remained  in  the  hospital,  a  mass  of  ,  xt   last    the   triumph   had   been  won.     The 


"living  clay,  knowing  less  than  the  least  of 
all  animals. 

There  was  absolutely  no  approach  to  his 
Intellect.  He  did  not  know  that  the  world 
was  bigger  than  the  sides  of  his  crib.  He 
only  knew  that  through  the  blackness 
something  ministered  to  his  physical  needs. 
Night  became  day  for  him  because  of  the 
special  attentions  of  a  night  nurse.  Thus 
he  spent  the  hours  of  daylight  in  sleep,  and 
the  ^ours  of  the  night  in  wakefulness. 
V*  hen  he  was  taken  to  Boston  one  of  the 
first  difficulties  was  that  of  reversing  his 
order  of  the  day. 

The  story  of  his  rescue  from  this  plight 
is  a  beautiful  and  yet  pathetic  one.  Helen 
Keller,  herself  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and 
then  but  a  child  of  ten  years,  heard  the 
6tory  of  this  blind  and  deaf  boy  in  far-off 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and,  though  It  was 
not  known,  of  course,  whether  he  had  any 
Intelligence  or  not,  she  felt  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  teach  him  as  she 
had  been  taught  She  could  best  realize 
the     fearful     blackness,     the    unspeakable 


conception  of  speech  had  entered  the  child's 


genltally  deaf  persons  are  mute  only  be- 
cause they  cannot  hear.  Speech  is  a  con- 
sequence of  hearing.  It  is  little  short  of 
miraculous  that  this  boy,  who  has  never 
heard  the  faintest  sound,  should  be  taught 
to  speak  with  his  lips,  so  that  he  may  be 
understood  by  anybody.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  sense  of  touch.  He  is  in- 
structed how  to  hold  his  lips  and  how  to 
place    his    tongue,    and    then    he    puts    his 


brain,  and  thereafter  the  process  was  slow    fin~r,  llnrm   h.     '    „  .      .„   ,,  K   Jt       j 

but  certain,  and  Tommy's  vocabulary  dally  |  l,p3  and  throal 

Increased. 

The  story  of  the  transformation  from 
those  dark  days  to  the  present  is  too  long 
to  be  told  inside  of  many  pages.  It  is 
worth  a  volume.  The  little  fingers  that  so 
hesitatingly  spelled  "b-r-e-a-d"  now  use  a 
vocabulary  far  exceeding  the  range  of  that 
of  the  average  boy.  The  mind  that  so  la- 
boriously received  the  first  word  of  human 
epeech  has  become  a  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  real  wisdom,  too,  for  Tommy's 
education  has  not  been  according  to  the 
cramming  process.  He  is  an  original  thinker 
and  his  questions  are  incessant  and  his 
Imaginings  remarkable.  In  all  the  common 
branches  that  are  ordinarily  taught  to 
buys,  Tommy  is  proficient,  and  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  he  knows  more  than  the  average 
boy  of  his  age,  except  In  such  respects  as 
depend  absolutely  upon  sight  or  sound. 
This,   too,   Is  in   spite  of  the  fact  that  hts 


and  learns  the  sound  as  she  speaks  them. 

Naturally  vocal  speech  Is  burdensome  and 
almost  meaningless  to  Tommy.  He  cannot 
hear  the  sounds  that  he  utters,  and  he 
can  scarcely  appreciate  the  importance  of 
them.  To  his  mind  It  is  far  more  business- 
like to  talk  with  the  fingers.  His  teacher 
adopts  every  method  of  increasing  his  zeal 
for    the    study    of    articulation,    and    many 

amusing  incidents  have  resulted.  Tommy 
dearly  loves  to  travel.  He  had  never  made 
any  long  journey  until  he  took  the  present 
trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The 
educational  value  of  this  experience  is,  of 
course,  beyond  price  to  the  blind  boy  whose 
horizon  it  so  widens.  Tommy  once  an- 
nounced his  Intention  of  journeying  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  alone.  He  said  that  the  con- 
ductor would  care  for  him.  Thinking  that 
she    had    here    a    good    argument    for    the  j 


learning  of  articulation.  Tommy's  teacher 
education  did  not  begin  until  he  was  five  I  reminded  him  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
prison.  In  which  he  dwelt,  for  had  she  not  j  years  old  and  then  It  had  to  be  carried  on  speak  to  the  conductor,  unless  he  studied 
herself  been  rescued  from  it  but  a  few  '  through  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of '  Up  speech  diligently.  He  calmly  answered 
years  before?    So  Helen  denied  herself  the    finger  speech.  that    he    would    teach    the    conductor    how 

darling  luxuries  of  a  child's  heart— candy,        Physically  the  transformation  In  Tommy    to  talk  on  his  fingers! 

soda  water.  Ice  cream,  and  such  like— that    Stringer  has  been  as  great  as  the  mental       The  quickness  of  Tom's  wit  and  the  orlg-   . 
she  might  save  her  pennies  to  pay  the  ex-  j  and  spiritual  transformation.     The  shrink-    lnality   of   his    imagination   are   surprising./ 

The  I  *n&'   hesitating  little  creature  which  would    Some  of  his  conceits  are  very  odd.     Years 


penses  of  little  Tommy  to  Boston 
letters  that  Helen  wrote  at  this  time  to 
her  friends  are  surpassingly  beautiful  in 
their  simple  eloquence,  as  she  pleaded  for 
the  little  boy  who  awaited  the  dawning  of 
a  great  light. 


—  J; 

not  walk  except  backwards  and  on  all  ago  ho  formed  the  habit  of  calling  his' 
fours,  has  become  the  tall,  sturdy,  and  teachers  and  intimate  friends  by  the  names 
handsome  lad.  of  confident  poise  and  man-  of  animals.  Thus  Miss  Conley  .is  "Fly  " 
ly  bearing.  Tom  is  perfect  physically.  He!  and  he  never  uses  any  other  name  in  address- 
Is    as   erect   as   an    Indian,    and    as   strong]  lng  her.    Another  teacher  is  Toad,  another  I 
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out  his  plans.' 

The  sensitiveness  of  his  touch  and  of  his 
sense  of  smell  almost  pass  belief.  Had 
Tom,  with  his  almost  uncanny  accomplish- 
ments, lived  in  Salem  days  he  wotflSj  surety 
have  been  burnt  as  a  witch.  The  secret  of 
his  great  accomplishments  lies  in  his  in- 
quiring mind.  When  he  is  with  a  person 
who  can  speak  to  him,  he  asks  questions 
without  end.  He  is  always  wanting  to  see 
new  things,  and  his  constant  inquiry  is 
"What  for?" 

The  awfulness  of  his  affliction,  however, 
Is  realized  only  when  he  Is  alone  in  the 
presence-  of  a  person  who  cannot  speak  on 
his  fingers.  Then  there  is  literally  no  means 
of  communication.  The  two  persons  might 
almost  be  miles  apart,  as  far  as  purposes 
of  Intercommunication  go.  Even  when  they 
can  see  him,  people  cannot  realize  that 
Tommy  is  both  blind  and  eaf,  and  strangers 
usually  speak  to  him  as  if  he  could  hear. 

One  Instance,  which  well  shows  the  na- 
ture of  his  affliction,  occurred  one  day  in 
Boston.  Tom  is  very  fond  of  climbing 
trees.  He  was  waiting  on  the  street  corner 
with  his  teacher  for  a  trolley  car,  when 
her  attention  was  attracted  elsewhere  for  a 
moment.  Tom  was  standing  by  a  telegraph 
pole,  feeling  the  vibration  of  the  wires. 
Having  never  been  forbidden  to  climb  tele- 
graph poles,  he  proceeded  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  discover  what  was  at  the 
top.  So  up  he  shinned.  Fortunately  his 
teacher  turned  just  as  he  was  getting  out. of 
reach,  and  she  was  able  to  grasp  his  heel 
and  indicate  that  he  should  come  down,  as 
there  was  danger  up  there  among  the  wires. 
Had  Tom  been  a  foot  higher  up  there  would 
have  been  literally  no  means  of  indicating 
to  him  that  he  should  come  down. 


A  TROLLEY    CAR. 
This    is   Tommy    Stringer's    representation  of   his   idea   of   a   trolley 
car  as  it  has  been  described  to  him.     To  make  such  pictures  he  use  a 
sharp,   awl-like  instrument. 


Horse,  another  Cow.  A  friend  in  this  city 
is  Fish,  Helen  Keller  is  Blackbird,  and  so 
on  through  his  list  of  intimates. 

Recently  some  of  Tommy's  friends  were 
married,  and  at  this  he  was  greatly  inter- 
ested. He  promptly  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  Mrs.  Stringer  as  soon  as  he 
was  twenty-one,  and  her  name  is  to  be 
Jane.  Tommy  often  refers  to  his  married 
life,  and  has  already  drawn  the  plans  and 
built  the  model  of  the  house  in  which  he 
Is  to  live.  That  house  is  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  creations.  It  is  built  strictly 
for  purposes  of  utility.  Whatever  Tom 
does  not  like  about  a  house  is  omitted 
from  It,  and  those  things  which  please  him 
most  are  there  in  abundance.  It  has,  Sor 
instance,  two  elevators,  Several  bath- 
rooms, a  pond  In  the  cellar,  an  odd  con- 
trivance with  a  weight  attached  for  a 
doorbell,  and  no  end  of  other  notions.  Be- 
fore he  really  built  the  model  of  this  house 
with  his  hands,  Tom  talked  and  planned 
largely  about  it.  He  asked  many  questions 
of  a  friend  who  had  been  in  Washing- 
ton, and  one  of  them  was  the  size  of  the 
President's  house.  When  he  learned  that 
It  was  four  stories  high  he  promptly  re- 
plied that  Tom's  house  would  have  five 
stories; 

The  making  of  his  model  house  indicates 
that  Tom  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools.  Not 
only  has  he  studied  reading,  writing  (in 
square  script  and  in  the  Brail  print),  arith- 
metic (by  means  of  a  special  type  slate  on 
which  he  con  work  problems  with  amazing 
quickness),  history,  geography,  physiology, 
botany,  natural  history,  etc.,  but  he  has 
also  been  taught  the  use  of  tools. 

For  three  years  he  has  taken  a  course  In 
Sloyd,  by  which  he  has  learned  to  handle 
with  facility  and  expertness  all  of  a  car- 
penter's tools.  He  knows  far  more  about 
carpentering  and  other  mechanical  branches 
than  the  average  man  who  is  not  a  skilled 
mechanic.  He  has  made  in  wood  many 
objects,  such  as  a  sled,  a  knife-box,  a  pen- 
tray,  shelves,  stools,  etc.  About  the  kin- 
dergarten, where  there  are  no  men.  Tom  is 
the  handiest  sort  of  a  helper.  Is  a  window 
cord  broken?  Tom  will  take  it  out  and 
replace  It  with  a  new  one.  Is  a  lock  out  of 
order?  Tom  will  deftly  take  It  to  pieces 
and  set  It  to  working  again.  Is  a  bit  of 
plumbing  to  be  done?  This  little  fellow, 
whose  fingers  are  better  than  many  men's 
eyes,  will  attend  to  it  In  workmanlike 
fashion.  His  Sloyd  teacher  declares  that, 
unlike  ^most  pupils,  "Tom  is  full  of  Ideas  of 
what  he  wants  to  make,  and  how  to  carry 
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"Fivo  weeks  from  to-night  we  can  start  for  Philadelphia.     Won't  we  have  fun?" 
ONE  OF  TOMMY'T  LETTERS  IN  THE  BLIND  ALPHABET 
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DEAF,    DGMB    AND     BLIND. 


A  SKETCH  OF  LITTLE  TOMMY  STRINGER'S 
SCHOOL    LIFE. 


HIS   SPONTANEOUS    CREATIONS   IN   SLOIT>   WORK— 

A  SUNNY  NATURE— PLKASANT  MEMORY 

OP    PHILLIPS    BROOKS. 

"Tommy"  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  took  part  In  an  enter- 
tainment at  that  institution  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day by  reciting  a  poem  through  the  medium  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  It  was  interpreted  to  the  audi- 
ence by  one  of  his  blind  companions. 

Tommy  entered  the  school  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  That  was  seven  years  ago.  His  condi- 
tion at  that  time  was  described  by  one  who  knew 
him  as  "a  bundle  of  human  flesh  wrapped  about 
with  perpetual  darkness." 

The  methods  employed  in  Tommy's  education 
have  been  similar  to  those  which  were  devised  by 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  for  the  benefit  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  The  first  six  months  of  his  school  ca- 
reer were  without  apparent  encouragement  to  his 
instructors-.  The  child  was  stolidly  indolent  and 
obstinate.  At  last,  however,  a  ray  of  light  pene- 
trated his  darkness,  and  he  understood  that  things 
had  names,  which  could  be  represented  by  arbi- 
trary signs-  or  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
formed  upon  his  fingers. 

Tommy  did  not  take  kindly  to  talking,  and 
could  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  speak.  During 
this  stage  of  his  education  ho  was  required  to  ask 
at  table  for  everything  that  was  given  him.  This 
he  would  sometimes  stoutly  refuse  to  do,  and  soup 
and  meat  courses  would  pass,  and  he  would  remain 
unserved.  But  Tommy  loved  pudding,  and  when 
its  savory  odor  was  wafted  to  his  nostrils,  which, 
as  one  of  his  teachers  said,  "were  not  blind," 
Tommy  would  begin,  and  in  his  best  manner 
say:  "Please  give  me  some  soup;  please  give  me 
some  meat  and  potato."  When  these  had  been 
got  through  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  with  the 
smell  of  the  pudding  before  him,  he  would  add, 
"Please  give  me  some  pudding." 

A  little  incident  which  occurred  during  one  of 
his  first  months  in  the  institution  will  always  be 
remembered  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Phillips  I 
Brooks;  who  was  present  at  an  entertainment  of 
the  kindergarten,  seeing  the  inert  little  body,  lifted 
it  to  his  lap.  At  once  Tommy  snuggled  down  in 
the  big  strong  arms,  and  when  the  great  man  at- 
tempted to  replace  the  little  fellow  in  his  former 
position  Tommy  expressed  such  great  unwilling- 
ness to  go  that  Dr.  Brooks  held  the  boy  until 
time  for  him  to  leave  the  building.  It  had  always 
been  characteristic  with  Tommy  to  cling  to  a 
hand  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  alone. 

HIS    WORD    AS    GOOD    AS    HIS    BOND. 
The  Btory  of  Tommy's  life   during  the  last  year 
Is  told  by  his  special  teacher.   Miss  Helen  S.   Con- 
ley,  as  follows: 

In  spite  of  Tommy's  rapid  growth  he  still  holds 
hts  firm,  erect  carriage,  and  on  familiar  ground 
w*lks  with   a   sure,    free   independence.       He   runs 

fearlessly  through  the  corridors,  and  when  a  door- 
way which  he  wishes  to  enter  is  reached  he  will 
turn  and  with  unerring  aim  enter  without  slack- 
ening  his  ppeed  in   the  least. 

At  one  time,  after  a  brief  respite  from  the  usual 
routine  of  school  work,  he  found  his  allotted  tasks 
especially  irksome,  and  with  this  spirit  predomi- 
nant the  flays  that  followed  were  not  happy  ones. 
But  at.  last  one  morning  he  announced:  "Old  Tom 
has  gone— new  Tom  has  come— new  Tom  is  not 
cross  and  rude.  Are  you  glad  old  Tom  has  gone?" 
Henceforth  "new  Tom"  was  the  only  one  we  knew 

Work  in  the  classroom  fills  the  greater  part  of 
Tommy's  day,  with  a  long  walk  after  school  and 
an  hour's  happy  chat  after  supper.  This  closing 
hour  is  the  runniest  In  the  whole  day  for  Tommy, 
and  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  topics  for  conversa- 
tion, Which,  with  a  foresight  that  might  well  be 
imitated  by  older  persons  than  Tommy,  he  usually 
assigns    himself,    thus   insuring   his  immunity  from 


wnose  can  had  long  been  anticipated  with  pleasure. 
Some  occupation  claimed  the  attention  of  all  the 
older  members  of  the  family,  and  no  one  realized 
that  Tommy's  duties  as  host  and  pupil  conflicted. 
The  idea  of  being  released  from  his  promise  never 
occurred  to  him;  so.  being  too  honorable  to  stoop 
to  deception,  he  left  his  little  guest  to  entertain 
himself,  while  Tommy,  like  a  stoic,  accepted  the 
inevitable  and  seated  himself  for  the  reading  which 
had  been  assigned  for  this  half  hour. 

TOMMY'S   USE    OF    ENGLISH. 

Dj     °  £  m  z  °  c 
Tommy's  use  of  English  is  very  original,  and  his      .S^glSpS"0 

sentences  are  models  of  brevity.  Articles  and  prep-  ' 
ositions  he  considers  useless  encumbrances;  pro- 
nouns are  thorns  in  the  flesh,  and  all  words  not  ab- 
solutely needful  for  the  expression  of  the  idea  are 
discarded  with  scant  ceremony  by  the  young  man. 
The  noun  and  verb  unadorned  furnish  his  concep- 
tion of  a  complete  sentence.  Some  of  his  expres 
sions  are  peculiarly  his  own.  Subtraction,  he  de- 
clared  to  mean,    "all   emptied."     In   speaking  of  a 

tall,   slight  friend,    he  remarked   that   "Mr.   is 

long  but  not  wide."    "The  birds  have  stopped,"  was 
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to  turn  to  the  allotted  task  when  the  hour  came 
even  though  no  teacher  was  at  hand  to  enforce  th< 
law.  One  afternoon  a  great  temptation  came  tc 
him    in    the    form    of    a    visit    from    a    little    friend  Common. 


his  excited  comment  on  finding  two  little  sparrows 
with  life  extinct.  "Poor  I"  is  his  pitying  com- 
miseration for  some  real  or  fancied  personal  ill. 

Happily  for  himself  as  well  as  for  others,  Tommy 
is  blessed  with  a  keen  sense  of-  humor.  He  recently 
achieved  his  first  pun  and  it  was  not  a  bad  one. 
considering  that  he  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
sound.  It  was  in  the  sloid  class  one  dav  when  an 
unknown  plane  was  handed  to  him.  "It  is  not  a 
jack  plane,"  was  his  soliloquy— "not  a  block  plane," 
—then,  with  a  gleam  of  fun— "it  must  be  a  Jamaica 
Plain.  ' 

He  is  a  genuine  boy  and  thoroughly  enjoys  a 
joke— particularly  when  it  is  played  by  him  upon 
some  one  else.  One  evening  when  he  was  about  to 
retire,  some  time  later  than  the  other  boys,  it  was 
noticed  that  he  took  with  him  a  large  rubber  ball. 
1  }  },  roommate  always  waits  for  a  goodnight 
salutation,  and  in  expectation  of  the  accustomed 
ceremony  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  Tommy  as  usual 
approached,  saying:  "Good  night,  Eddie."  Bend- 
ing over,  presumably  to  kiss  him,  Tommy,  gaining  a 
close  proximity  to  Eddie's  face,  he  gave  a  sudden 
pressure  to  the  ball  and  sent  an  unexpected  shower 
bath  on  Eddie's  head.  The  spluttering  on  his  part 
and  the  giggling  on  Tommy's  betrayed  the  fact 
lowed"11  WaS  &        '   and  an  investigation  fol- 

His  knowledge  of  the  location  of  Boston  streets 
would  do  credit  to  an  old  resident— a  fact  which  was 
demonstrated  one  evening  when  the  family  was  in- 
y.;^  *,°,?lay  electric  car."  Since  his  ambition  is 
divided  between  the  attainment  of  the  position  of 
rnotorman  and  that  of  elevator  boy,  he  reserved  the 
£1*  °f  ?ond,uot?,r  for  hlmself  and  the  other  mem- 
^.fifl^Tt  ,  *tmily  served  as  passengers.  Standing 
Zu,i  ln  .the  corridor,  he  would  open  the  doo? 
™V ,ll£  nour'sh  and  announce  the  name  of  the  street 
which   the  car  had  reached,   surprising  all   by  the 

thi"«£VVtre£Mth  whIch  he  was  familiar!  and 
the  order  in  which  he  named  them.    When  his  oas- 

tenfe^i^r6,slow  in  ieaving  the  car,  and  a  street 
*,«™  calIed-  known  to  be  frequented  by  one  of 
them  he  would  jog  the  memory  of  the  delinquent 
with  the  suggestion:  "Miss  — ,  get  out  here '"-a 
SeirT  ]Cpe«Sni«°S  ,rendered  by  the  ordinary  conductor, 
in  lessons  of  love,  patience  and  kindness  Tommy 
has  been  an  unconscious  teacher.  He  has  brought 
l°£??l  a  mute  reproach  for  their  ingratitude  fnd 
fif«  lter  aPPreciation  of  the  common  blessings  of 
life   as   we  1    as    an    Inspiration    to    use   ari-ht    the 

FifTwfthWl?£?  they  P0SASS'  by  the  contrast  of  his 
life  with   their  own.     Who  can  ask  for  a  c-renw 

nPf«ehta°d^SefulneS3  ln  the  world  than  thit?6  If  Ws 
life  has  done  so  much  thus  far,  surelv  It  Is  not  in 
vain  that  it  be  prepared  for  higher  service 

La£sonm£y  LW°/k  in,  sloyd"    >lis   teacher?   Gustaf 
,.rS       •  of  that  department,  says: 

^nZ0Jnmyu  hasJ  had  two  lessons  a  week  of  two 
work  hasChneendhue  m0B}  interesting  feature  of  his 
m?™ti?<?  ^been  ,,hl?  spontaneous  creations.  Twentv 
minutes  of  each   lesson   has  been   allowed  him  for 

fac^^atWhiaHtJ?n^PleaSe9'  andit  is  a  noteworthy 
ia lnfi  It  }ht^0-St  vigorous  and  independent  work 
is  done  at  this  time.  He  will  not  allow  the  teacher 
to  help  him  in  the  least  when  he  isT  working -on 
his  own  inventions.  This  year  he  has  made  larger 
?£l-i?l  than  heretofore,  but  his  patience  and  ?" 
J«  e,B**hiave  not  fl^eed  in  spite  of  the  longer  road 
to  attainment.  A  sled  three  feet  long,  a  bread- 
board made  of  five  different  pieces  joinld  together 
and  a  table  with  square  an<J  dowelled  joinfs  are 
ftm°n&  the  productions  which  attest  his  ability  and 

"TWO    BOSTON    BOYS." 

The  following  story  of  "Two  Boston  Boys"  is 
Tommy  s  own,  production,  and  was  profusely  illus- 
trated by  pictures  of  his  own  conceiving,  cut  from 

W£i  .  pu.per.  and  Pasted  on  a  black  background. 
This  Is  his  story  as  he  wrote  it: 

"Two  Boston  Boy:— The  Puritan  boy  of  1690 —The 
Boston  boy  of  1S99.— Boston  is  an  old  city  More 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  Puritans  came 
across  the  ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in  America 
They  built  a  town  on  three  hills  and  named  it 
Boston.    That  was  their  old  homo  in  England 

'The  little  Puritan  boy  walked  through  grassv 
lanes  instead  of  streets.  He  drove  the  cows  to 
pasture  on  the  Common.  Washington-st  Is  the  old 
crooked  cow-path.  There  was  a  high  beacon  on 
Beacon  Hill  and  a  windmill  on  ('opp's  Hill  The 
boys  liked  to  coast  down  Beacon  Hill  in  winter. 

"An  Indian  was  the  postman  who  carried  letters 
from  town  to  town.  The  people  travelled  by  stage 
The  only  ships  werfil  sailing  vessels. 

"Because  the  people  in  Boston  (town)  were  good 
and  brave  It  grew /to  be  a  big  city.  Therftiire  five 
hundred   thousand/people  in   Boston   notvMg? 

"The  Boston  boy  of  1889  rides  in  steam  Wd  elec- 
tric cars,  and  carriages  without  horses. 

"The  mail  and  telephone  and   telegraph  carry  our 
n;ensages.    Sltean|boats   cross   the  ocean   In   a   week 
There   was   not  iand  enough    for  all   the  people,   so 
more  land  was  made  In  the  harbor.    The  .q}&  Town 
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Dock  is  part  of  the  Subway  now.  The  ubfifc  Purl- 
tan  boy  would  fine}  everything  changed  IgSMhpt  the 
Common. 


Boston  Journal. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL   11,  1900. 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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List  of  What  Has  Been  Received 
for  an  Endowment  Fund  During 
the  Last  Seven  Months — Total 
Over  $4000. 

The  following  additional  contributions 
to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have 
been  received  from  date  of  Sept.  1,  1899, 
to    March    31,    1900: 
Rigelow.     Mrs.     Prescott $100  0) 

Bradahaw,  Mrs.  Martha  a.,  Washing- 
ton,.   

B.    R.    8 

Bryant,    Mrs.    Annie    B.    Matthews 

Dullard.    Miss   Katherine   K 

Children  of  Miss  Bean's  class  in  the 
Sunday   School   of   Harvard    Church, 

Brookiine     

Children  of  the  primary  class  of  Har- 
vard Church  Sunday  School,  Brook- 
line    

Children  of  the  Florence  Kindergar- 
ten        

Codman,    E.   W 

Coolldge,  John  T 

Crosby,    Sumner 

Dabney,    Miss   Raxana  L.,    Milton 

Dalton,   C.   H 

Downer,    Mrs.    Samuel.     Dorchester 

Drew,    Frank,    Worcester 

Ellis.    George  II 

Fairbanks,    Miss  C.    L 

Farnham.    tii»    Misses 

Fay,    Henry   H 

Fay.    Miss    Sarah    M 1." 

Hale,    Mrs.    Robert 5  flO 

Hemenway,    Miss   Clara 20  0) 

Howe,  Mrs.  James  H 10  0) 

Hunn swell,   F.   W 100  0J 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  from 

Mrs.    Eliot...    100  00 

In  memory  of  Miss  Alice  M.  C.  Mat- 
thews            100  0  I 

Jennlngrs,    Miss   Julia  F 1  0D 

Kendall,  Miss  H.  W 50  0) 

Lee.    Eliot   C 50  00 

Leeds,   Miss  Caroline   T.,   Cambridge..         1  Oj 
Lend  a  Hand  Club  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian  Church   in   Worcester 5  0' 

Lord.    John,    Lawrence 50  Oj 

Matthews,    Mrs.   Annie   B 1,000  00 

M.    M.    D 100  CO 

Morse,    Mrs.    Leopold CIO  00 

Motley.    Mrs.    E.    P 25  00 

Moulton,    Miss   Maria  C 25  00 

Newell,    Mrs.    M.    Abble 40  0 1 

Peabody,   the   Misses,    Cambridge 50  oo 

Pierce.    Wallace    L 100  00 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  in  Cambridge  by 
Mary  Woodman,  Anna  Woodman, 
Molly  Gardner,   Katherine   Dorr  and   * 

Josephine    Dorr 33  H 

Proceeds  of  entertainment  given  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion,   Feb.    22,    1B00 42  63  I 

Rogers,    Miss   Catharine   L 15  CO  j 

Rogers,    Miss   Clara    B 5  00  1 

Seabury,   the  Misses,  New  Bedford....        25  0) 

Standish,    Miss    Adelaide GO  ofj 

St.     Agnes    Guild    of    Trinity    Parish, 

Melrose    5  00' 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Otis,   Brookiine 6  00 

Sohler.    Miss  E.    D 25  0.) 

Sohler.    Mi.-.^    12.    L 25  00 

Thacher.   Miss  Elizabeth   K 50  00 

"The  Cranford  Indies, "  through  Miss 

Annie    C.    Thornton 75  00 

Tolman.  Miss  Elizabeth,  New  Dor- 
chester             110 

Vose.   Miss  C.   C 19  00 

Welch,   Charles  A 50  0) 

White.   Prof.   ('.   J 25  00 

White,    Miss   Eliza  0 5  0<) 

Whitehead,    Miss  Mary 10  0) 

Whitney,    Miss   Elizabeth  J 5  oi 

Williams,    Miss   Louise   H 1 

Williams,    Miss   Ruth .','      100  (.1 

Young,   C.   L 100  0) 

Total     «,0tM0 

EDWARD  JACKSON.   Treasurer! 

53  State  Street,   Room's*). 
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SUNDAY,  APRIL  15,  1900. 

UK  world  to  this  boy  is  as  pure,  : 
as  guileless,  as  full  of  happy 
thoughts,  as  devoid  of  sin  as  the  r 
heaven  of  Paul,  the  apostle. 
Tommy  Stringer,  15  years  old,  does  not 
know  what  it  means  to  see  the  warm 
sunlight  streaming  into  his  room,  to 
hear  the  robins  twitter  their  melodies 
in  the  spring,  nor  to  tell  his  wants 
to  kindly  people  as  other  children  do. 
The  senses  of  touch  and  smell  are  the 
only  ones  he  possesses,  and  these  have 
been  developed  at  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  instruction,  be- 
ginning when  he  was  but  5,  his  two 
senses  have  developed  to  an  acute 
stage,  and  new  he  even  draws  pictures 
of  objects  which  his  eyes  never  saw. 

His  latest  accomplishment  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a   trolley  car,    as  his  brain   has 
conceived    it,    and    the   remarkable   con- 
ception  and   execution   of  this   thrice-ar" 
•  flic-ted  youth  is  ably  shown  in  this  work. 

Tommy  Stringer  is  now  visiting  in 
Philadelphia.  He  is  greatly  interested 
in  travel  and  seems  to  take  as  much 
leal  pleasure,  more,  perhaps,  than  do 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  full  pos- 
session of  natural  faculties. 

The  picture  of  the  trolley  car  was  not 
drawn  with  a  pencil.  In  his  drawing 
Tommy  Stringer  uses  a  sharp  instru- 
ment resembling  an  awl. 

His  sense  of  touch  shows  him  every 
defect  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
idea.  He  uses,  too,  a  ruler  with  raised 
figures,  and  when  he  measures  his 
work,  if  it  comes  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
out  of  the  way  he  immediately  sets 
about  to  repair  the  inaccuracy. 

ae 

USES  A  TYPEWRITER. 

He  can  read,  write  and  use  the  typp- 
v  riting  machine  without  trouble,  and 
cc-nverse  with  bis  teachers  in  the  dumb 

,  language,    which   has  been  taught   h:.m. 

■  The  little  fellow  for  nearly  five  years 
■was  as  ignorant  as  a  wild  animal.  He 
■^  as  unable  to  walk,  or  to  hear,  or  to 
see,  or  to  talk.  His  little  mouth  uttered 
only  unintelligible  sounds,  and  though 
now  he  utters  a  few  words  he  does  not 
understand  them,  and  they  are  hardly 
intelligible  to  others. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  the  son  of  poor  parents.  At 
an  early  age  his  mother  died  and  his 
father  aid  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  youth.  Tommy  Stringer's  life  was  a 
hard  one.  He  backed  about  on  the 
floor  on  all  fours,  for  experience  had 
taught  him  to  go  forward  meant  strik- 
ing his  sensitive  head,  and  then  pain. 
His  health  was  poor,   too. 


HUNGRY,  HE  LEARHED. 

Institutions  for  the  blind,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf,  and  asylums  for 
the  dumb  refused  him  admittance,  be- 
cause of  his  three  infirmities.  Finally 
little  Helen  Kellar,  who  was  also  af- 
flicted in  a  similar  manner,  heard  of 
the  child,  and  through  her  influence  he 
was  admitted  to  the  institution  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  when  he  was  5  years  old. 
But  progress  was  slow.  Three  times 
a  day  he  was  led  to  the  table  and  there 
he  learned  that  food  sustained  his  life. 
When  a  piece  of  bread  was  handed  him 
the  word  was  spelled  by  one  of  his 
teachers  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  alpha- 
bet. 

One  day  Tommy  was  left  without 
food.  He  waited  and  w^aited  until  his 
little  stomach  began  to  cry  for  nourish- 
ment, and  then  he  went  to  his  teacher 
and  spelled  out  the  word  '"bread,"  in 
her  hand. 

This  was  the  first  step.  The  pathos 
of  the  little  boy's  story  began  to  turn 
into  cheer,  for  Tommy  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. He  was  taught  to  read  other 
words,  and  then  to  write.  Gradually 
his  brain  came  from  its  darkness  and 
a  new  light  of  understanding  dawned. 
Tommy  Stringer  made  rapid  strides  in 


his  education.  After  he  had  mastered 
reading  and  writing  more  advanced 
work  was  given  him. 

The  remarkable  sense  of  touch  began 
to  lake  the  place  of  hearing,  seeing  and 
talking.  One  day  a  few  beads  were 
given  the  boy.  A  string  was  handed 
him  also,  and  defUy  he  placed  the 
beads  en  the  string.  Then  a  piece  of 
candy  was  placed  in  his  hand.  Quickly 
he  put  it  into  his  mouth  and  smiled  de- 
lightedly as  ho  chewed  the  bit,  yet  he 
had  not  attempted  the  same  perform- 
ance with  the  bead?. 

A  y<  ar  or  more  ago  he  took  up  work 
in  sloyd.  His  little  hands  molded  clay 
deftly,  and  he  seemed  pleased  with  the 
work. 

Then  came  manual  training  and  a 
carpenter  never  drove  a  nail  straighter 
than  does  Tommy  Stringer.  He  uses 
his  square  carefully  and  he  saws  and 
he  chisels  rapidly  and  skillfully.  When 
his  lessons  in  manual  training  are  ever 
he  leaves  his  bench  in  perfect  order 
and  then  feels  about  for  new  things 
about  which  to  ask  questions. 
K 
"NED  IS  LAZY." 

He  knows,  too,  what  is  going  on 
around  him.  One  day  he  spelled  "Ned 
is  lazy,"  and  when  the  teacher  looked 
to  one  of  Tommy's  neighbors  she  saw 
the  little  fellow  was  not  studying  as 
he   ought. 

Occasionally  when  he  was  new  to  the 
studies    he  became   obstinate   and    then 

the  teacher  soothed  his  little  brow  un- 
til he  trustingly  grave  her  his  hand. 
This  obstinacy  was  often  a  trial  to  the 
boy   himself. 

But  the  dark  days  are  row  brighter, 
for  Tommy  finds  plenty  to  ceeupy  his 
time.  He  has  a  remarkably  religions 
irstinct,  an;1,  believes  everything  in  the 
world  is  good.  When  he  first  came 
across  the  word  "God"'  he  turned  to  his 
icher  with,  "It  speaks  of  God  heie; 
God  is  gcod,  isn't  he?"  and  then  the 
teacher  told  him  of  the  Divinity.  Tom- 
my's character  is  hue  and  strong.  He 
believes  implicitly  in  his  instructors 
and  his  trest  in  hinan  nature  i.s  al- 
most pathetic  at  times.  But  then  the 
boy  is  happy,  even  in  affliction. 
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OPERETTA  BY  LITTLE  ONES. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  liM)  < 

The  young  people  in  the  Kindergar-  TUESDAY,    APfilL    24,    1900. 

ten  for  the  Blind  attended  service 
tiaster  Sunday  at  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Unitarian  Church  during  the  after- 
noon. The  invitation  to  attend  came 
through  Miss  Ellen  .Morse  and  Miss 
•  Jill.  Each  Child  returned  home  with 
a  potted  plant. 


The  News. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,   1900 


The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  will 
bold  a  reception  at  the  Kindergarten 
lor  the  Blind,  corner  of  Perkins  and 
Day  Streets,  on  Monday,  at  3  p.  m. 
The  exercises  in  the  hall  will  begin  ;it 
3.30  p.  m.  The  committee  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Appleton.  Miss  Agnes  Brooks, 
Miss  Caroline  Derby.  Mrs.  E.  Winches- 
ter Donald.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott. 
Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs 
Tho.mas  Mack,  'Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs 
Mrs.  George  H.  .Monks,  Mis.  E,  Preble 
Motley.   Miss  Annie  ('.  Warren 


Pleasing  Feature  at  the  Annual  Recep- 
tion of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

There  was  a  pleasant  g:  'hering  at 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Ja- 
maica Plain  y«  afternoon  for 
the  annual  reception,  which  was  held 
from  3  to  5.  The  invitations  were  ex- 
tended by  the  ladles'  visiting  commit- 
tee, which  Includes  Mrs  Louis  y.gasslz, 
Mrs     William     Appleton,     Miss     Agnes 

KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND        Broolts-    Mfss    Caroline    Derby,    Mrs    E. 

Winchester  Donald,  Mrs  Maud  Howe 
Elliott.  Mrs  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs  Kingsmill  Marrs, 
Mrs  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs  E.  Preble 
Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

This  annual  event  is  really  one  of  the 
happiest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
The  little  children,  feeling  themselves 
the  true  hosts  and  hostesses  of  the  oc- 
casion, do  their  very  best  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  honor,  and  to 
the  visitors  it  must  always  be  an  inspi- 
ration and  delight  to  come  in  touch 
with  the  beautiful  life  which  goes  on 
within  these  sheltering  walls  and  with 
all  the  possibilities  of  joy  and  useful- 
ness which  are  being  unfolded  to  these 
sightless  children. 

The  half  hour  devoted  to  viewing  the 
children  in  their  daily  occupations  seems 
all  too  short,  since  there  are  now  four 
buildings  to  be  visited,  each  of  which 
holds  Its  own  attractions.  As  usual, 
the  entire  buildings  were  hospitably 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years  the  kindly 
greeting  of  Mr  Anagnos,  the  director, 
was  greatly  missed  from  the  exercises, 
which  as  usual  were  held  in  the  gymna- 
sium building.  Mr  Anagnos  is  at  pres- 
ent in  iJurope. 

At  3.30  the  children  in  the  various  de- 
partments, with  their  teachers  and 
guests,  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  after 
a  few  words  of  cordial  welcome  Gen 
Francis  H.  Appleton  announced  the  pro- 
gram. This  was  somewhat  out  of  the 
usual,  consisting  of  a  pretty  operetta 
entitled  "Voices  of  Nature." 

The  cast  of  the  operetta  Included: 

Buttercup    Helen  Clerk 

Sunflower     t Mary    A. leu 

Violet Lucy  Barabesie 

Daisy Loretu  Noonan 

Queen   Bee Nettie   Gray 

Honey  Bee Ednu  Abbott 

Lively  Bee Ludge  Jean 

Drone    John  Curran 

Robin    Daniel   Ci-anu\.ll 

Woodpecker John  Wetlierell 

Crow   Edward  Bay 

Polly  wog Joseph   Rodrigo 

Frog  Alfred  Heroux 

Frog    Harry  Rand 

These  children,  who  had  the  principal 
parts,  were  assisted  by  a  large  chorus. 
The  littlo  tots  seemed  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  In  the  unique  costumes 
of  the  tiny  creatures  which  they  imper- 
sonated and  which  only  the  genius  and 
the  devotion  of  the  teachers  could  have- 
made  possible.  The  audience  was  very 
appreciative  and  Rev  E.  D.  Burr,  in  his 
address,  voiced  the  interest  and  pleas- 
ure of  all  in  the  delightful  program  fur- 
nished by  the  children. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  selection 
by  the  school  orchestra.  Many  visitors 
left  tokens  of  their  pleasure  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  Ladies'  auxiliary 
society,  which  is  always  ready  to  accept 
thank  offerings  and  benefactions  for  the 
kindergarten. 


TOMMY   STRfNQEH. 

The  <l<-af,  dumb  and  blind  boy  w1k.sc  disabilities  have  been  won- 
derfully mitigated  l>  tl  training  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  institu- 
tion for  tin'  Deaf  ami   Wumb. 
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DELIGHT  OF  BLIND. 

Seventy  Lit^O^ive  Operetta    BLIND  CHILDREN'S  PLAY. 

OBVBUty  xiiutiv  s  annual  reception  of  the  kindergart 


General  Francis  H.  Appleton  Presided 
at  the  "garnering  and  the,  It.-v.  W««* 
D.  Burr  spoke  briefly.  An  orchestra, 
composed  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  S>oys, 
also  playedu  during  the  afternoon. 
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The  News. 

SATURDAY  APRIL  28,  1900 

*  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


at  Annual  Exception. 


The  ladles'  visiting  committee  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
?lain  held  their  annual  reception  to 
Sends  Of  the  work  in  the  institution,  at 
the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
yesterday  afternoon 


The  annual  reception  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  musical 
entertainment,  which  is  always  a  delight- 
ful feature  with  the  sightless  children, 
was  a  pretty  operetta 

For  an  hour  before  titis  the  guests  of  the 
dav  were  welcomed  as  visitors  among  the 
beautiful  school-rooms,  where  the  children 
were    at    their    regular    work    like    otn 

mis--*' 4-~«    rtl~.n/lr.^v>       tnlrWycr    their    T 


were    at    their    regular    worK    nice    otnei 
erumr  »iv»uyw...  kindergarten  children    taking  their  reading 

A  committee,    consisting   of    Mrs.    lmuis  le&?on  fvom  the  big.  D,ooks  with  their  raised 
Agassiz,     Mrs.     William     Appleton,     Miss,      int 
Agnes  Brooks,  'Miss  Caroline  Derby.  Mrs. ■»  Af  ter    thi 
v    Winchester  Donald,   Mrs.  Maud  Howe  the    hall    <r 


Agassiz,     Mrs.      wnnam     Apy.c^,     ™-~~  print.  .,    .     . 

Aenes  Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.|     Af[er    this    the    company    assembled    in 
£     Winchester  Donald.   Mrs.  Maud  Howe  the    hall    over    the    gymnasium    and    Gen 
^ii!t     \i,f  John    Chipman    Gray,    Mfth  Franch    Appleton,    president    ot    the  ^ blind 
Elliott,    Mis.  ,Jon"    ^mPm„"„n-mi     Marrs  school  corporation  welcomed  them,  and  at 
Thomas     Mack,     Mrs.     Kingsmui     .uar.&,  »  t   iV-     „v.n  *»««,•  a  ^vereises. 

Mrs.    George    H.    Monks,    Mrs.    E.    Preble 
Motley    and    Miss    Annie    C.    Warren,    re- 

...       ^,-  -       »..«..        nn^       than       an       PYhibl 


Motley    ana    miss    aiuhb    v..     ««»»«»,    -.^ 
ceived    the    guests,    and    then    an    exhibi- 
tion   of    the    work    of    the    little    Inmates 
was    given.      The    visitors    were     shown 


Francis  Appleton,  president  ot  tne  uium 
school  corporation  welcomed  them,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  children's  exercises, 
Rev.  E.  D.  Burr,  formerly  pastor  ot  tne 
Ruagles  st.  church,  made  a  short  address, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  this  school  as  a 
superb  expression  of  the  new  education, 
the  incarnation  of  science  and  love. 

For    the    "Voices    of,  the    Night,"    which 
was  the  operetta,  the  entire  school  lormect 


JOSEPH    RODRIGO. 
Played    "Polllwog"    in   operetta  given   by 
inmates    of    the    Kindergarten    for    the 
Blind. 


through  the  various  rooms  of  the  insti- 
tution, where  they  saw  the  children  at 
their    routine    kindergarten    work. 

Following    this    exhibition    an    operetta 
entitled  "Nature's  Voices"   was  presented 
In    the    school   hall   by   the    children.    The 
little     ones     were     dressed     to     represent 
flowers,    frogs,    birds    and    bees,    and    en- 
Joyed    their    parts   thoroughly.    The   prin- 
cipal   parts    were    taken    by  Helen    Clark, 
buttercup;    Mary    Allen,    sunflower;    Eucy 
Barabesic,  violet;   Loretta  Noonan,   daisy; 
Nettie    Gray,    queen    bee;    Edna    Abbott, 
honey   bee;  Ludge  Jean,    lively  bee;   John 
Curran,     drone;    Daniel    Crandall,     robin; 
John      Wetherell,      woodpecker;      Edward 
Ray.  crow;  Joseph  Rodrigo,  polliwog,  and 
Alfred    Heroux    and    Harry    Rand,    frogs. 
Sixty  little  blind  girls  and  boys  made  up 
the   chorus.    The   programme   was  printed 
in  raised  letters. 


the  chorus,  and  separate  parts  of  flowers, 
birds,  bees  and  frogs  were  taken  and  sung 
in  a  delightful  fashion,  which  might  have 
gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  Froeoel 
enthusiast.  These  blind  children  have  re- 
markable fredom  and  ease  when  they  ap- 
pear before  an  audience,  simply  oecause 
they  cannot  see  the  people  looking  at  them, 
and  the  fantastic  costumes  Which  were 
worn  by  the  soloists,  and  the  stage  trim- 
mings of  paper  flowers  made  a  pretty 
D^cturc 
'The "parts  were  taken  by  these  children: 
Helen  Clark,  Mary  Allen,  Lucy  Barabesic, 
Loretta  Noonan,  Nettie  Gray,  Edna  Ab- 
bott Ludge  Jean,  John  Curran,  Daniel 
Crandall,  John  Wetherell,  Edw.  Ray,  Jos. 
Rodrigo,  Alfred  Heroux,  Harry  Rand. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  the 
school  orchestra  played  a  test  waltz  by 
Chivatal.  There  were  12  or  more  boys 
with  flutes,  cornets,  violin  and  other  in- 
struments, and  they  produced  a  very  good 

effect.  ,      . 

The  showers  did  not  prevent  a  good  at- 
tendance of  visitors,  and  among  those 
present  of  the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
were  Miss  Agnes  Brooks  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
.Gray.  i 

inLSJa  i 
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TUESDAY,    APRIL   24,    1900.      \ 
BLIND  CHILDREN  PLAY. 

Exhibition   of   Work   and    Dramatic   En- 
tertainment     at     the      Jamaica 
Plain   Kindergarten. 

The  children  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  corner  of  Day  and  Ffrkins 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  entertained  their 
friends  yesterday  afternoon  with  an  ex- 

hrough   the  three  V^nelf  regular 

Tdies'  voting  committee,  comprised  of 
the  following  ladies: 

C.  Warren. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Inspection  an 
operetta,  "Voices  of  Nature,"  was  given 
?rf  the  school  hall  by  the  children.  They 
kave  been  preparing  for  this  entertain- 
ment for  some  time,  and  thoroughly  en- 
ioved  their  parts,  and  the  audience 
showed  an  equal  interest  All  the  pupils 
took  part  in  the  operetta,  with  14  of 
tnem  dressed  as  flowers,  bees,  birds, 
PollUvogs  and  frogs.  Behind  them  was 
a  screen  of  flowers,  giving  the  effect  of 
a  garden  scene.  A  selection  was  also 
given  by  tne  orchestra.  Formerly  the 
children  used  zoboes  to  play  on,  but 
now  the  school  has  an  orchestra  using 
real  musical  instruments. 

Pen  F  H  Appleton  presided  at  the 
exercises  in  the  hall,  and  made  a  short 
address  He  introduced  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Burr  who  also  spoke.  The  school  is 
!  now  'in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Jones  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  in 
Paris.        


Monday  afternoon  the  «WNH«M*» 
visiting  committee  of  the  Kindeigar 
ten  for  the  blind   Held   their   annual 
reception  to  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
SS     A  large  number  of  ladies  and 
lentlemen  visited  the  buildings,  at  the 
forner  of    Day    and    Perkins   Streets, 
Sea  Plain,  where .the  ^ofjhe 
little  ones  was  inspected.    Soon  alter 
3  o'clock  the  guests  assembled  in  the 
hall,  where  an  entertainment  was  pro- 
vfded  by  the  children.    The ,  ogew ** 
"Forces  of  Nature,"  was  delightfully 
given  and  created  the  t^^T^SS" 
siism   from  the  throngs  of  listeners, 
Sho    crowded    eagerly    towards    the  i 
Ttage  that  no  glimpse  of  the  little  ones 
might  be  lost,  as  they  came  tripping 
!  over    the    stage    in    guise    of    Aoweis, 
>  Ss,    bees    and    frogs.    Helen    Clark 
represented    I    I      rewp;     Mars      AUej 
sunflower;  Lucy  Barabesic,  "JlfgLo. 
retta    Noonan,    daisy;    Nettie    -Giay, 
mieen  bee;  Edna  Abbott,  honey  bee, 
Ludge  Jean,  lively  bee;  John  Curran, 
drone;    Daniel    Crandall,   robin;   John 
We?herell,  woodpecker;.  Edward  Ray 
crow;   Joseph   Rodrigo,    polling, Al- 
fred Heroux,  frog;  Harry  Rand    irog 
A  flower-covered  screen  for  a  back 
-round    gave   the   effect  of   a   garden 
scene  which  made  the  movements  of 
the  little  actors  more  pronounced. 

At  the  close  of  the  operetta  Rev.  Ev- 
erett D.  Burr  made  a  brief  address. 
nl   spoke    in   a   very    complimentary 
wav  of  the  work  done,  saying  he  felt 
Tt  to  1»e   the   "incarnation   of   science 
and   love-a   most   superb   expression 
o?  the  ntw  education."    Formerly    he 
continued,    the   child   was   considered 
a  sort     of     "receptacle     into     which 
knowledge  was  to  be  poured    but  the 
new  education  does  not  seek  to  leave 
a  thought  but  to  And  one.    We  have 
come  to  think  of  education  as  the  edu- 
cation   of     the     soul."    He^  enlarged 
briefly   upon    the   premxse   arid  closed 
his  address  with  a  story  tor  *he  chd 
dren,    which    was    much    enjoyed   by 

thThe  exercises  closed  with  a  selec- 
tion by  the  children's  orchestra.  Gen- 
eral F.  H.  Appleton  presided  and 
made  a  short  address. 
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L^te.     bo-K.O-1,     c-t    u.o-w.1-    (i-Le-iaitct     ctf     cv    lecc^uo^t.    fa- 
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«£  5.50  3>.Jl. 


s.  5.  t.;t- 


Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.  Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald.  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray.  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley. 

Miss  Caroline  Derby.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


BOSTON    HERALD  - 
APRIL    24,    1900. 

Will  of  Late  Dr.  J.  R.  Cocke, 
the  Blind  Physieian,  Filed. 

It  Provides  for  Fund  of  $35,000  to 
He  Held  in  Trust  for  tlie  Benefit 
of  His  Daughter — Verdict  Against 
Broolcline  Gas  Company  for  $800 
— Suffolk   County  Cases. 

The  will  of  the  late  Dr.  James  R. 
Cocke,  the  blind  physician,  was  filed  in 
the  Suffolk  probate  office  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. His  friend,  Henry  E.  Barney, 
is  the  executor  and  t'rustee  of  the  will, 
and  also  the  guardian  of  his  minor 
daughter,  Eliie  H.  Cocke. 

It  provides  for  a  fund  of  $25,000  to  be 
held  by  Mr.  Barney  in"  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  his  daughter  Ellie  H.  She  is 
to  receive  the  income  of  the  fund  until 
21  years  old,  and  if  not  married  then, 
.then  until  she  is  married:  and  when  she 
marries,  the  fund  is  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  man  she  marries,  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Earney,  her  husband  is  a 
responsible  and  reputable  njan.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  his  daughter  ot- 
her failure  to  marry,  the  deceased 
directs  that  the  fund  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  Mr.  Barney  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons, or  charities  or  charitable  institu- 
tions,; as  he  in  his  judgment  may  deter- 
mine. 

A  claim  of  his  father.  Judge  James  R. 
Cocke  of  Knoxville.  Tenn..  for  $800 
against  some  government  or  other  the 
testator  directs  his  executor  to  prose- 
cute, and  to  pay  $2000  out  of  what  may 
be  realized  to  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  to  be  used  to  teach  the  blind  to 
read. 

His  nurse.  Charlotte  Harrington,  Is 
given  a  policy  for  $1000  issued  by  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
on  his  life.  His  executor  and  trustee 
Mr.  Earney,  is  given  the  rest  and  residue 
of  his  estate.  The  will  is  dated  March 
29,  1893. 


Deaf,  Dumb    Bind;   Artist  and  Author 

/y^OMMY  STRINGER  cannot  see, 
y  hear  or  speak,  but  he  has  written 
a  story  and  illustrated  it. 

He  is  in  the  fifth  grade  of  a  grammar 
school— the  first  boy  so  afflicted  to  enter 
a  grammar  school  In  Boston. 

A  few  days  ago  he  wrote  a  story, 
"Two  Boston  Boys:  the  Puritan  Boy  of 
1690- the  Boston  Boy  of  1900." 

The  little  author  drew  an  intelligent 
contrast  between  the  lot  of  one  boy  and 
that  of  the  other,  and  concluded: 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Puritan 
boy  came  across  the  sea  from  England 
to  live  in  Boston  in  1690,  but  I  would 
rather  be  the  Boston  boy  of  1900." 

He  illustrated  the  story  by  cutting  out 
In  white  paper  and  pasting  on  a  black 
background  his  conceptions  of  a  stage 
coach,  a  windmill,  a  sailing  vessel  and 
a  trolley  car. 


TOMMY  vSflJElHCaEBK, 
1 3L»lND,r)BAF  AHD  3JDMB/ 
iNOVEU&T  AKD  Attn* 


^<-w*Jc  **."V   -   Spit* 
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TheMichigan  Mirror. 

THURSDAY,    MAYS,    1900. 
A  TRUfrltROEiS." 


Notwithstanding  the  marvelous  waj 
in  which  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  are 
now  freed  from  the  ignorance  and  lone- 
liness whicn  were  formerly  the  great- 
est horrors  of  the  silence  and  darkness 
in  which  they  must  dwell,  the  struggle 
they  have  to  make  to  be,  as  nearly 
as  they  may,  like  other  people  can 
never  be  anything  but  difficult.  It  is 
fine  and  touching  to  behold  how  gal- 
lantly these  children  of  sorrow  set 
themselves  to  overcome  their  disad- 
vantages, as  it  is  also  to  see  what  tire- 
less patience  and  loving  skill  our  hard 
old  world  places  tenderly  at  their  ser- 
vice. 

There  is  probably  no  woman 
in  the  United  States  for  whom  there  is 
felt  so  universally  an  affectionate  re- 
spect and  regard  as  for  that  simple, 
sweet  and  modest  young  student,  Helen 
Keller;  nor  does  the  public  ever  weary 
of  listening  to  new  anecdotes  of  others 
afflicted  as  she  is — especially  of  their 
progress  on  the  thorny  road  to  knowl- 
edge. One  of  these  umfortunates  is 
Elizabeth  Robin,  now  a  student  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  ini 
Boston. 

Kingsley's  "Greek  Heroes"  formed 
the  basis  of  the  reading-lessons  of  her 
class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 
tne  discussion  of  the  book,  Elizabeth 
gave  prompt  answers  to  questions. 

She  declared  the  difference   between 
a  hero  and  a  god  to  be  this:  "A  hero  is 
half-powerful,    whereas    a  god    is  all 
powerful. 

Asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  he 
she  responded  quickly:  "Edith  [a  com- 
panion afflicted  like  herself]  is  a  hero 
because  she  is  not  afraid  of  anything. " 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  she  added:' 
"We  might  call  her  a  heroess,  but  she 
isn't  really  a  hero." 

The  story  of  Elizabeth's  work  in 
arithmetic  is  one  of  alternate  victory 
and  defeat.  Her  most  serious  deficiency 
lies  the  lack  of  power  to  analyze  prob- 
lems. 

She  spent  a  long  time  over  one  diffi- 
cult example,  and  when  asked  how  she 
was  progressing,  replied:  "He  is  a 
Spaniard,  but  I  hope  to  oonquer  him." 
Later  she  said:  "I  have  been  asking 
the  Spaniard  all  sorts  of  questions,  but 
he  will  not  answer  me.  My  brains  are 
heavy."  Returning  to  the  task  on  the 
following  morning  with  renewed  zest, 
she  gained  the  victory. 

In  the  solution  of  one  long  problem, 
requiring  the  use  of  many  ciphers, 
Elizabeth  used  all  the  ciphers  on  her 
type-slate,  and  then  substituted  units. 
"I  imagined  the  ones  were  ciphers," 
she  explained,  "and  it  was  hard,  and  I 
was  almost  mixed. "  She  had,  however, 
arrived   at  the  correct  conclusion. 

She  shares  in  gymnasium  work  and 
games,  and  enjoys  them  heartily.  She 
is  also  a  good  dancer.    She  rune  with 


great  speed,  and  preferably  alone.  At 
one  time  she  hurt  herself  quite  severely 
by  running  into  a  wall,  but  her  Spartan 
comment  was  only:  "I  would  rather  be 
bumped  than  not  run." 

That  is  the  spirit  of  a  real  "Heroess." 
—  Youth  Companion. 


SATURDAY,     MAY 


1900 


An   entertainment  for  the   benefit   of  the 

kindergarten     for  the     blind     at     Jamaica 

Plain    was    given    last    evening    in    Steinert 

Hall   by   Miss   Grace   Chenery   Foote,   read- 

!  er.  assisted  by  John  Herman  Loud,  pianist. 

Mrs.    Lillian    Lord    Wood    of    Lexington 

gave    a    piano    recital    in    the    hall    of    the 

I  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  last  even- 

The  News. 

ISATDEDAY,  MAY  5.  1900 

|  Last  evening  (Friday)  Miss  Grace 
Chenery  Foote,  reader  assisted  byt 
John  Hermann  Loud,  pianist,  gave  a! 
recital  at  Steinert  Hall  in  aid  of  the 
work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the! 
Blind. 

The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  MAY   26,    1900. 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Among  the  educational  interests  which 
have  won  for  Boston  its  prestige  as  a  lit- 
erary centre,  the  work  of  instructing  and 
training  the  blind  holds  a  prominent  place. 
Therefore,  the  mere  mention  of  the  inter- 
esting commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  which  will  be  held 
this  year  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday, 
June  5,  at  3  P.  M.,  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
sure the  presence  of  the  usual  large  audi- 
ence which  gathers  on  these  occasions. 
Special  features  will  be  the  exercise  by 
the  kindergarten  children,  "Heroes  — 
Knights  and  Soldiers,"  and  one  by 
Tommy  Stringer,  "The  Story  of  a  Dime." 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  little  school.  The  work  of 
the  older  pupils  will  be  represented  by  an 
exercise  in  Latin,  given  by  a  class  of  girls, 
and  one  in  literature,  "Our  Autocrat,"  by 
the  seven  boys  of  the  graduating  class,  who 
will  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  hand  of 
Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  the  president 
of  the  corporation.  Excellent  music  and 
interesting  gymnastics  will  complete  a 
very  enjoyable  entertainment.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Institution  in 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the 
blind,  No.  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


THE  BBACON. 

MAY  26,  1900. 

The  Work  of  Blind  Pupils. 

The  interest  of  the  large  audience  which 
will  attend  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  Tremont  Temple 
on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  little  chil- 
dren from  the  kindergarten  department 
and  the  older  pupils  from  the  parent 
school  at  South  Boston,  seven  of  whom 
will  receive  diplomas  at  the  hand  of  Gen- 
eral Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  will  pre- 
side. The  little  children  will  give  an  ex- 
ercise on  Heroes,  Knights  and  Soldiers, 
illustrated  by  songs,  modelling  and  games, 
and  Tommy  Stringer  will  tell  the  story  of 
a  dime.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  will 
speak.  The  work  of  the  older  pupils  will 
include  educational  gymnastics  and  music. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at 
the  institution  in  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  street. 

BOSTON   POST. 
SATUKDAY.MAY    26 

BLIND  STUDENTS  TO  ENTERTAIN. 

A  richly  varied  and  highly  interesting 
programme  is  offexed  for  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held  in  Tre- 
mont Ttemple  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3 
o'clock.  Special  features  are  an  exercise 
by  the  kindergarten  children  on  "Heroes, 
Knights  'and  Soldiers,"  illustrated  by 
songs,  modelling  and  games,  and  one  by 
Tommy  Str-inger  on  "The  Story  of  a 
IMme";        ir.tera.ry        work        and        fine 

musical  selections  by  true  older 
pupils,  and  educational  gymnastics 
and      a      military      drill.  The       Rev. 

Thomas  Van  Ness  will  give  an  address 
in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
department.  The  seven  graduates  will 
receive  their  diplomas  from  General 
Frauds  H.  Appleton,  who  will  preside 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  institu- 
tion in  South  Boston  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston 
street,   Boston. 
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BOSTON 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6,   1900. 

BLIND  BOY'S  SERMON, 


Tommie  Stringer  Speaks 
to  Those  Who  Can  See. 


Dr.  MacKenziels  Impressed 
with  Lessons  Taught. 


Commencement  Exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 


"Do  you  want  these  boys  and  girls  to 
know  as  much  as  your  hoys  and  girls?" 
asked  the  Rev.  Alexander  MacKenzie 
of  Cambridge  in  Tremont  Temple  yes- 
terday afternoon,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  "If 
you  do,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "you  mu3t 


make  some  sacrifice  of  time  and  money 
for  them.  Help  these  sightless  ones  to 
realize  the  grand  gifts  of  God  to  the 
world,  through  your  own  Intelligence, 
and  when  you  have  opened,  up  the  minds 
of  these  benighted  ones  to  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  these  gloriouB  spring  days, 
you  have  done  as  great  a  miracle  as 
was  ever  accomplished  in  biblical  days. 
,  "The  sermon  I  would  preach  to  you 
never  could  rival  that  preached  by  Tom- 
mie Stringer  or  those  little  ones  that 
you  behold  modelling  in  clay  before  your 
own  eyes.  "We  are  not  here  to  give 
you  an  exhibition,  but  to  show  what 
has  been  accomplished  through  natural 
means  with  these  children,  and  if  you 
wish  the  work  to  go  on,  it  is  for  you  to 
remember  them  in  your  beneflclence. 
You  and  I  are  the  world  to  these  chil- 
dren, who  have  never  seen  a  human 
face,  and  as  we  act  toward  them  their 
opinion  of  the  world  is  formed." 

The  hall  in  which  the  exercises  were 
held  was  elaborately  decorated  with 
bunting  and  the  national  colors,  and  up- 
on the  platform  were  seated  the  children 
of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
president  of  the  corporation,  presided, 
and  welcomed  all. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  an 
organ  prelude  by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Strout, 
'  and  followed  by  a  selection  by  the  or- 
chestra. Then  Master  Tommie  Stringer 
told  "the  story  of  a  dime,"  being  his 
experience  during  a  visit  to  the  mint  in 
Philadelphia  last  year.  The  story  was 
told  in  his  own  childish  language.  It 
was  this  address  of  the  boy's  that  Dr. 
MacKenzie  declared  himself  unable  to 
rival. 

The  children  of  the  kindergarten  sang 
their  songs,  played  their  games,  and 
modelled  in  clay  knights  and  soldiers, 
telling  the  history  of  each  aa  they  ex- 
hibited  their  work.     The  children's  or- 


chestra,  composed  of  various  kinds   of 
musical    instruments,    played    a    sleigh 
ride    symphony,    and    a    class    of   girls 
gave  an  exercise  in  Latin  from  Caesar 
i  while  the  graduating  class  of  boys  told 
'  the  interesting  story  of  "Our  Autocrat  " 
A   class    in   gymnastics   demonstrated 
some   wonderful  work  for  those  whose 
eyes  are  perfect,  and  still   more  so  for 
those  deprived  of  many  of  their  senses 
The   military   drill  by   the   boys  showed 
excellent  precision. 

The  closing  feature  on  the  programme 
was  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by 
Gen.  Appleton  to  the  following  gradu-  I 
ates:  Charles  H.  Amadon,  Frederick  J. 
Carney,  Patrick  J.  O'Neill,.  Herbert  A, 
Putnam,  Francis  J.  Rochford,  Herbert 
A.  Strout  and  Fredrick  V.  Walsh. 

Among    those    in    the    audience    were  ,' 
Mrs.    Julia   Ward   Howe   and    Count   dl 
Campello. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  DISPLAY  THE   SKILL  ACQUIRED  AT  SCHOOL. 
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WEDNESDAY.     JUNE    6.     lOOO 

BLIND  PUPILS  GRADUATED 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
For  the  Blind  Held  Yesterday  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
ins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  were  held  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Tremont  Temple,  which  was  ablaze  with 
the  national  colors.  Star-like  pennants  of 
red,  white  and  blue  radiated  over  the  ceil- 
ing-, and  flag's  by  the  score  were  draped 
about  the  balconies  and  platform.  The 
great  organ  was  presided  over  by  Herbert 
A.  Strout;  on  the  right  side  of  the  choir 
loft  the  girl  singers,  dressed  in  white,  were 
seated,  and  on  the  left  side  were  massed 
the  boys  of  the  military  band.  On  the  plat- 
form were  seated  several  representatives 
of  the  trustees,  among  them  being  Frank  A. 
Hill,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  and  Gen- 
eral Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  had  charge 
of  the  exercises  in  place  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 
The  latter  is  now,  for  the  first  time  In 
forty-three  years,  paying  a  visit  to  his 
childhood's  home  in  Greece. 

Among  the  troops  of  blind  children  at  the 
exercises,  the  onlooker,  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  know  the  boy,  would  hardly  re- 
alize that  the  strong,  robust,  healthy-col- 
ored lad  who  smiled  whimsically  as  he 
walked  along  was  none  other  than  the 
famous  Thomas  Stringer,  who  was  born 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind*  and  who  was  al- 
most a  wild  boy  when  first  taken  into  the 
Institution. 

Promptly  at  three  the  organist  played 
Guilmant's  processional  march,  and  the 
great  audience,  filling  Tremont  Temple 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  was  silent. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
Haydn's  "Menuett"  by  the  orchestra.  Then 
there  was  an  exercise  by  the  kindergarten, 
and  while  the  little  ones  were  at  work; 
Thomas  Stringer  told  the  story  of  a  dime, 
which  was  reminiscent  of  his  trip  to  the 
Philadelphia  mint  last  spring,  and  of  the 
proud  time  when  at  Washington  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  took  him  by  the 
hand. 

After  the  kindergarten  children  had  told 
their  stories  of  the  knights  and  soldiers, 
and  Illustrated  them  by  songs,  modelling 
and  games,  there  was  music  by  the  Kin- 
dergarten Orchestra. 

An  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie,  D.  D.,  and  this  was  followed  by 
an  exercise  in  Latin  by  a  class  of  girls, 
among  whom  was  Edith  Thomas,  who  is 
also  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  boys  of  the 
graduating  class  were  then  heard  in  an  ex- 
ercise in  literature,  entitled,  'An  Auto- 
crat," and  after  a  brief  intermission  the 
last  half  of  the  programme  was  opened  by 
educational  gymnastics,  in  which  Eliza- 
beth Robbin,  also  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
took  part. 

A  feature  of  great  interest  was  the  mili- 
tary drill  by  a  class  of  boys,  and  after  a 
chorus  by  the  girls  diplomas  were  present- 
ed to  the  graduates  by  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton.  The  finale  was  given  by  the 
military  band. 

These  were  the  graduates:  Charles  Henry 
Amadon,  Frederick  Joseph  Carney,  Patrick 
Joseph  O'Neill,  Herbert  Austin  Putnam, 
Francis  Joseph  Rochford,  Herbert  Ansley 
Strout,  and  Frederick  Vincent  Walsh. 

Among  those  in  the  audience  were  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Count  di  Campello. 
Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie's  address  was  a 
notable  feature  of  the  afternoon.  In  part 
he  said: 

"  'Greater  things  than  this  shall  ye  do.' 
There  are  two  or  three  men  about  today 
who  don't  believe  that  Jesus  performed 
miracles,  and  yet  he  himself  said  that 
what  he  did  would  be  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  works  of  those  who  should  come 
after  him.  Jesus  Christ  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,  but  we  today  can  open  their 
minds  to  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things 
and  to  the  life  that  is  around  them.  The 
sermon  I  would  preach  to  you  never  could 
rival  that  preached  by  Tommie  Stringer  or 
those  little  ones  that  you  behold  modelling 
in  the  clay  before  your  own  eyes.     We  are 


not  here  to  give  you  ah  exhibition,  but  to 
show  what  has  been  accomplished  through 
natural  means  with  these  children,  and  if 
you  wish  the  work  to  go  on  it  is  for  you 
to  remember  them  in  your  beneficence.  You 
and  I  are  the  world  to  these  children  who 
have  never  seen  a  human  face,  and  as  we 
act  toward  them  their  opinion  of  the 
world  is  formed." 

BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD. 
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THE  BLIND  SEE. 

"  'Greater  things  than  this,  shall  ye  do,'  " 
quoted  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  be- 
fore the  audience  in  Tremont  Temple  yes- 
terday afternoon,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  indicating  that 
the  education  of  the  blind  was  a  great 
modern   miracle. 

"There  are  2  or  3  men  about  today  who 
don't  believe  that  Jesus  performed  mira- 
cles," said  Dr.  McKenzie,  "and  yet  he  him- 
self said,  that  what  he  did  would  be  as 
nothing,  compared  to  the  works  of  those 
who  should  come  after  him. 

"Jesus  Christ  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  but  we  today  can  open  their  minds 
to  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  and 
to  the  life  that  is  around  them." 

The  afternoon's  exercises  were  as  usual 
a  marvellous  exhibition  of  the  teaching 
which  is  possible  to  th,ose  who  see  not. 
Thomas  Stringer  (formerly  Tommy,  but  he 
Is  approaching  manhood  now),  the  boy  who 
beside  being  blind  and  deaf  was  formerly 
dumb,  recited  to  the  audience,  the  kinder- 
garten children  gave  songs  and  games, 
and  what  seemed  to  be  the  wonder  of  the 
audience  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, a  class  of  blind  girls  performed 
an  exercise  in  Latin. 

The  reading  of  the  blind  is  always  very 
awesome  because  of  the  great  tomes  which 
are  their  text-books,  and  when  the  exer- 
cise is  preceded  by  2  men  coming  on  the 
stage  with  their  arms  filled  as  they  carry 
the  great  books. 

After  them  came  the  young  girls  dressed 
in  white,  and  leading  one  another  by  the 
hand.  They  stood  in  line  at  the  tables 
across  the  stage,  and  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  section  from  the  first 
book  of  Caesar  they  felt  for  the  place, 
and  the  1st  girl  began  reading  the  Latin 
in  a  clear  voice.  As  she  finished  the  3d 
girl  continued  and  it  was  a  few  moments 
before  the  audience  observed  that  she  was 
reciting  for  the  2d  girl,  who  was  writing 
the  Latin  into  her  hand  by  the  hand  lan- 
guage of  the  dumb.  The  dumb  girl  was 
Elizabeth  Robbin,  who  was  formerly  at 
the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain,  but  is 
now  a  student  in  good  6tandirig  at  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

When  each  girl  translated  in  succession 
the  lines  which  she  had  read,  Elizabeth 
Robbin  read  the  Latin  with  her  left  hand 
on  the  book,  and  translated  it  with  her 
right  hand  into  the  hand  of  the  girl  who 
stood  next  her. 

The  performance  was  rather  more  halt- 
ing than  that  of  the  other  girls  because  of 
this  triple  conveyance  of  thought,  but  as 
the  lines  were  finished  the  audience  broke 
out  in  applause,  and  Elizabeth  Robbin  did 
not  hear  it. 

A  literature  number  by  the  boys  of  the 
graduating  class  furnished  well-spoken 
pictures  from  the  life  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

There  were  gymnastics  in  Which  the 
girls  appeared  dressed  in  white  uniforms 
with  red  sashes,  and  a  military  drill  where 
the  boys  presented  arms  with  precision, 
and  a  chorus  in  which  the  girls  sang 
sweetly  "Die  Heimkehr"  by  Kucken,  and 
then  General  F.  H.  Appleton,  president  of 
the  corporation,  conferred  diiplomas  on 
C.  H.  Amadon,  F.  F.  Carney,  J.  J.  O'Neil, 
H.  A.  Putnam,  F.  J.  Rochford,  H.  A. 
Strout,  and  F.  V.  Walsh. 

For  the  music,  which  is  always  a  charm- 
ing feature  in  the  performances  of  the 
blind,  the  orchestra  played  a  minuet  by 
Haydn  for  an  opening.  Herbert  Strout  of 
the  graduating  class,  played  an  organ  pre- 
lude by  Guilmont;  even  the  kinder  or- 
chestra of  little  boys  gave  a  sleighride 
number  by  Chwetal,  and  in  closing  the 
military  band  furnished  an  overture  by 
Suppe.  x  _ 

The  audience  filled  Tremont  Temple  even 
in    the    second    gallery. 
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Yet  Their  Brainwork 
Shows  It  Not. 


Mental  Agility  of  the 
Perkins  Pupils. 


Their  Exhibition  Sur- 
I     prises  Audience. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Tremont  Temple 
yesterday  afternoon,  unlike  the  exer- 
cises, of  ordinary  schools,  was  of  re- 
markable interest,  and  attracted  an  au- 
dience that  filled  the  Temple. 

The    exhibition    gave    illustrations    of 
tho    attainments     reached    by     various 
grades  of  the  school,   showing  the  pro-  | 
ficiency    of    the    pupils    in    reading,     in 
music  and  in  combined  ( action. 

Diplomas  Presented. 

Gen.    Francis  H.    Appleton,    President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,   was  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  exercises  presented  diplomas  to  the 
graduating    class,     which    included    the 
following    young    men:     Charles    Henry 
j  Amadon,  Frederick  Joseph  Carney,  Pat- 
i  rick     Joseph     O'Neil,     Herbert     Austin 
!  Putnam,  Francis  Joseph  Rochford,  Her- 
bert   Ansley    Strout,    Frederick   Vincent 
Walsh. 

Sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
blind  pupils  was  mingled  with  surprise 
when  the  audience  saw  how  wonder- 
fully tho  exhibitors  have  profited  by  the 
instruction  given  them,  mailing  it  hard- 
ly possible  to  realize  that  they  could 
do  so  much  and  yet  be  blind. 

Naturally  enough  the  best  part  of  the 
program  was  furnished  by  the  little 
kindergarten  class,  comprising  a  lot  of 
little  boys  and  girls  who  seemed  for 
the  most  part  as  happy  as  do  all  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age,  and  but  for 
tin  ir  sightless  eyes  and  their  pathetic 
look  thev  mierht  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  children  blessed  with  all  the 
physical  senses,  who  could  appreciate 
the  beauties  o£  the  Temple  and  its 
decorations. 

Older  Pupils  Heard. 

The  older  pupils,  who  have  learned 
more,  and  thus  realize  more  keenly 
their  affliction,  sat  with  motionless,  pas- 
sive faces,  showing  little  animation  of 
countenance  except  when  singing  or 
listening  to  nv.isic. 

Thomas  Stringer,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  only  blind  but  also  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  first  presented  to  the 
audience,  and  told  the  story  of  a  dime 
which  was  given  to  him  at  the  Phila- 
delphia mint.  He  talked  rapidly  through 
an  interpreter.  Women  remarked  of  his 
sweet  face,  and  one  could  see  the  deli- 
humor  of  his  smile  as  he  held  up 
objects  illustrating   his  story. 

Kindergarteners'   Skill. 

The  kindergarteners  showed  their  skill 
in     clay     modeling,     recited,      marched, 


'sang    and   played    games.      Their    sweet  j  teacher  for  interpreter,  Tommy  told  the    from    Haydn    by    an    orchestra    from    the 

'<  ,f„i„c.a  Woro  Mlv  eclinsed   bv   Ihe  music  story  of  the  dime,  commencing-  with  the    Perkins  Institution. 

V?Cu     ^     .,       X     u^° whinh   J^vVd  si>ver  ore  taken  from  the  mine,  and  the       "Tommy"      Stringer      thtn      told      "The 

of  the  Kinder  Orchestra,   which  pia>ea,  varioug   processes   untu    lt   )s   converted    storv  of  a  Dime,"  the  material  for  which 

|a   selection  as  a  conclusion  to  the  chil-  into   monev   and  stamped  with   the  seal    he   obtained    when    he    visited    'he    Phiia- 

dren's  exorcises.                                                  I  of  Uncle  Sam.     During  the  story  telling    delphla    mint  Jast    April.      Reading    from 

A  class   of   girls   read   from    "Caesar's  he   frequently    held   up   the   various   ob-    manuscript   with   one    hand    he   communl- 

Cnmmentaries,"  and  rendered  the  trans-  jects   which   he    had   made    to   illustrate    cated  the  thought  to  his  teacher  with  the 

lation  in  a  way  that  did  them  credit.  the    process,    even    to    the    canvaa    bag   other  hand  by  means  of  a  finger  language, 

The    graduating    class    gave     for     its  in   which  the   money  is  packed   for  dls-:  fnr   "Tommy"    is   dumb   as   well   as   blind, 

Commencement  part  a  review  of  the  life  tributlcn.      He     closed    in     a     facetious    and    the    teacher    in    turn     translated    to 

and      works     of     Dr.      Oliver     Wendell  way,    remarking    that    the    safest    place 

i  Holmes,  each  member  of  the  class  hav-  for  a  dime  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  little 

!  ing  a  chanter  to  relate.  boy's  pocket,   which  remark  he  enjoyed 

Other  pleading  features  of  the   enter-  as  well  as  the  audience. 

tainment    ^ere   gymnastic    exercises    by  At   the    conclusion    of    Tommy's    story 

a    class   of   girls,    a    military    drill   by    a  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  called 

cless  of  beys,   and  a  song  by   a  chorus  to  four  little  tots  seated  at   low  tables 

of    girls.    The    musical    selections    ren-  in  the  foreground  of  the  platform,  who 

deied    by     the    orchestra     composed     of  began    to    mold    into    shape    the    plastic 

b:inr'i    musicians   were   exceedingly   well  clay  before  them.     While  they  were  at 

performed.  work  preparing  models_for  the  illustra- 


the  audience.  He  told  the  -story  of  the 
silver  from  the  time  it  left  (he  mine  until 
it  came  from  the  mint  in  shining  dimes. 
The  best  place  for  a  dime,  he  thought, 
was   a    little   boy's   pocket. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  MaeKenzIc,  D.  D., 
of  Cambridge,  then  spoke  briefly,  telling 
of  the  work  the  Perkins  Institution  had 
done  and  what  it  hoped  to  accomplish 
in   the  future. 

One   of  the   interesting    features   of   (he 


Dr.  McKenzie's  Counsel. 
Rev.     Alexander    McKorzie    of    Cam 


tion  of  their  exercise,  Gen  Appleton  in-    afternoon   was    an    exhibition   by   a   score 


troduced    Rev    Alexander    McKenzie    of 
Cambridge,    who    referred    to    the    won 


bridge  gave  an  address  to  the  audience  .^^educational    work    teat    ta    being 
ir  which  he  spoke  ot  their  duty   toward  and    of   the    necessitv    Qf   continued    co- 


_    necessity    <jf 
the  blind.    The  exercises,  he  said,   were  operation    of    open    hearts    and    helping 
not  designed  as  an  exhibition,  bat   vvere  hands    for    the    benefit    of    these    little 

children— a  work  that  is  really  divine. 
The    little     modellers     then     told     tb» 


mciely    to    show   what    has.  been   done, 
to   that   people   may  contribute' to   con 
linue   the   weik. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNEJ>,  190(7. 

INTERESTING  EXERCISES. 


by  Gen  Appleton. 


story  of  knights  and  soldiers  and 
showed  their  representations,  after 
which  there  were  several  pretty  songs 
and  games' by  the  kindergarten  Chil- 
dren. The  games  of  these  glad-hearted 
children  were  beautiful  to  witness,  and 
they  all  seem  unconscious  of  their  blind- 
ness as  they  scampered  across  the 
stage  imitating  galloping  horses  or 
marched  to  the  martial  air  of  Colum- 
bia. Next  came  a  selection  by  the  Kin- 
der orchestra,  "A  Merryt  Sleighride 
Party."  Then  followed  an  exercise  in 
Latin  by  a  class  of  six  girls  from  the 
:  school    at    South    Boston.      Among    the 

—  -^  — .        „    Tvi_i— ^.^^  I  number   was   Edith    Thomas,    who,    like 

SeVen  BOyS   GlVen    DiplOmaS    Tommy    Stringer,    is    deaf,     dumb    and 

blind.  Nevertheless  with  a  classmate 
as  interpreter  she  participated  in  the 
exercise,  following  closely  the  braille 
characters  with  one  hand  while  with 
the  other  she  made  the  manual  alpha- 
bet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  afternoon  was  the  exercise  In 
literature,  entitled  "Our  Autocrat,"  by 
the  boys  of  the  graduating  class,  who 
express    in    a    most     entertaining    way 

,,_,,_,_  -.  „,-.*•  their    interests    and    knowledge    in    Dr 

Mrs  Julia  Ward  HOWS  One  OI  the  Many    Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  life  and  work. 

mi  Educational   gymnastics   were   demon- 

luterested  Spectators  at  Tremont  Temple,   strated  by  a  class  of  girls  in  white  suits, 

with   red   sashes   and    red    ties.     Among 

the  number  was  Elizabeth  Ro-bbins,  deaf, 

Tremont  temple  was  beautifully  deco-    dumb  and  blind,  who  went  through  the 

rated    with    trioolored    hunting   and    na-  I  exercises    as     easily    as     did     the    other 

ratea   wun   mco'orea    hunting  ana   na    ,  children      A    young    woman    attendant 

tional  flags  for  the  commencement  ex-    had  a  regular  signal  for  each  movenwnt, 

ercis'es    of    the    Perkins   institution    and    which  she   interpreted   and   executed   as 

Massachusetts     school     for     the     blind,    quickly  and  gracefully  as  did  those  who 

which   were  held  vesterdav  afternoon         could     hear.       Elizabeth     Robbins     and 
which  were  held  yesterday  atternoon.  duh     Thomas     are      Diossomjng     into 

The  exercises   began  at  3  o  clock  and  i  womanhood,  and  their  really  wonderful 

were  pleasantly  varied,   the  interest  of    progress  speaks  volumes  for  the  train-     ---—  -  administration      md 

the  large  audience  being  divided  between    ing  which  they  are  receiving  under  the     active   part   in  its  ad  mm  isti  anon,  »no 


Graduates  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


cf  the  kindergarten  children,  who  sang, 
played  games,  modelled  in  clay  pnd 
marched  about  the  stage. 

A  class  of  six  girls  followed  with'  an 
exercise  in  Datln,  reading  portions  of  the 
first  book   of  Cesar  and   then   translating. 

"Our  Autocrat"  was  the  title  of  an  ex- 
ercise In  literature  given  bv  the  seven 
boys  of  the  graduating  class.  They  re- 
cited incidents  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  Quoted  many  of  his 
poems. 

A  class  of  arirls.  clad  In  white  flannel 
blouses  and  divided  skirts,  with  scarlet 
sashes  and  ties,  then  gave  an  exhibition 
of  educational  gymnastics.  The  military 
drill  by  a  company  of  (lie  larger  boys. 
In  the  regulation  uniform,  that  followed) 
would  have  compared  favorably  with  that 
of  any  body  of  young  men  blessed  with 
sisht. 

After  (he  song,  "Die  Heimkchr,"  by  a 
chorus  of  girls,  the  seven  graduates  were 
presented  their  coveted  diplomas  by  Gen- 
eral Francis  H.  Appleton.  The  concluding 
number  on  'he  programme  was  a  selec- 
tion by   the  military  band. 

Many  of  the  boys  ar»  to  come  back  to 
the  institution  and  take  post-graduate 
courses,  and  some  of  them  are  to  fit  for 
college. 

SATUBDaY,  JUNE  9    1900. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


The  number  of  persons,  iu  Jamaica 
Plaiu  who  manifest  au  interest  iu  the 
admirable  institution,  the  Perkins 
Street  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  are 
numerous.      A    few   of   these   take   an 


the  little  children  from  the  kindergar- 
ten department  at  Jamaica  Plain  and 
the  older  pupils  from  the  parent  school 
at  South  Boston.  Gen  Francis  H.  Ap- 
pleton, president  of  the  corporation, 
presided. 

In  the  auditorium  and  galleries  were 
noticed  many  who  have  nobly  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  blind,  members 
of  the  corporation  and  of  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee.  Just  a  few  minutes 
before  the  opening  of  the  program'  Mrs 
I  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  escorted  to  a  seat 
!  In  front  of  the  platform  and  frequently 
showed  her  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  young  people. 

There  were  several  interesting  groups  ' 
of  blind  children  in  the  balcony.  Edith 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robbing  occupied 
seats  on  the  right,  just  over  the  stage. 
They  are  both  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but 
they  were  interested  in  all  that  went 
on.  They  were  accompanied  by  two 
young  women  and  talked  incessantly 
wiih  their  fingers  and  seemed  to  have 
the  merriest  time  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing like  any  schoolgirl. 

Although  interest  in  commencement 
day  would  seem  to  center  in  the  class 
of  graduates,  the  little  people  from  the 
kindergarten  in  their  pretty  white 
I  trocks,  fresh  young  voices  and  happy 
I  plays  were  a  vory  charming  feature, 
preceding  the  graver  work  of  the  older 
pupils,  into  which  these  little  ones  are 
so  unconsciously  dancing  and  singing 
their  way. 

The  first  number  of  the  program  was 
an  organ  solo— Processional  March,  op 
41,  No.  5,  Guilmant,  by  Herbert  A. 
Strout.  Then  came  an  orchestral  selec- 
tion—Menuett  from  Military  Symphony, 
Haydn.     After  a   few   w 


direction  of  Mr  Anagnos. 


the  majority   never   fail    ou   occasions 

There  was  a  military  drill  by  a  class       f    gnecial    importance,    such    as    coui- 

of   boys,    and    then    came   a   song,    "Die     ui    &i  .    ,„.  •„  t1lo '    .iinni    to  allow 

xT„i~,i^»,,.  •■  hv  ,  «  of  £  mencement  day  in  the  school,  to  aiiow 

the  event   to  pass  without  their  pres- 


Heimkehr."  by  a  chorus  of  girls.  '  Gen 
Appleton  presented  diplomas  to  the  fol- 
lowing graduates:  Charles  Henry  Ama- 
don,  Frederick  Joseph  Carney,  Herbert 
Austin  Putnam,  Francis  Joseph  Roch- 
ford,  Patrick  Joseph  O'Neil,  Herbert 
Ainsley  Strout  and  Frederick  Vincent 
Walsh. 

The  exercises  closed  with  an  overture 
"Banditenstreiche"  by  the  military 
band. 


BOSTON    POST, 
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-HUM  PUPILS  GRADUATE. 


ence. 

As  in   former  years,   the  graduation 
exercises  were  held  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple. Tuesday  afternoon,  the  orchestra 
and   balconies  being  tilled   with  inter- 
ested   guests,    who,    while   touched   at 
I  moments  with   the  pathetic  aspect  of 
'  the  exercises,  did  not  allow  their  sym- 
pathies to  overrule  to  the  exclusion  of 
an     occasional   gleam   of     merriment. 
The   young    people    occupied   the   plat- 
form,    the  boys,  in  smart     costumes, 
being  on  the  left  of  the  audience,  while 
v  Their    sisters,    in    snow    white    dresses, 
took  seats  on  the  right.     Many  could 


Interesting  Exercises  Witnessed   at  the  nave  wished   that  these   same  yonn 

Tremont  Temple  Yesterday.  persons  had  been  granted  the  privilege  j 

5 —  during    the    afternoon    of    seeing    the 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  sight  in  front  of  them.  Flags  and 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  banners  of  all  designs  were  arranged 
School  for  the  Blind  were  held  in  Tre-  ;1i,0ut  the  balconies,  for  the  hall  had 
mont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon,  at  t,ie  holiday  attire  characteristic  of 
which  time  seven  young  men.  who  have  (.',mmenceiuent  day. 
received  the   equivalent  of   a  high  school         ^fter  <  rUilmant'S  processional  march 


effect  Haydn's  minuet  from  Mili- 


work. 

Charles       Henry       Amadon,       Frederick  inter    <>vi- 

.Joseph    Carney.     Patrick    Joseph    O'Neil,  taiv    Symphony.       But    tot     latel     evi 

orLo^f   cordial    Herbert   Austin    Putnam.    Francis   Joseph  ;,,,,,.,..    Sl.<.„    When    leaving   their   seats, 

greeting  Gen  Appleton   announced   that1  Rochford,     Herbert    Ansley     Strout     and  ^    musicians    were    sightless, 

m^.^SS»S^^^&^^  ^t'V^^f^lX^  „lt.  >„„,  m  which  they  played  to- 

story    was    the    result    of    a   visit    made  PupHs  from   the  various  classes  in  the  in- 

to    the    Philadelphia    mint    some    time  stitution,  who  gave  an  exhibition  of  their 

ago,    and    was    most    interestingly    and  regular  school  work.     General  h  lancls   11. 

ingeniously    illustrated.      Hy    means    of  Appleton  presided.                              „„,„.♦,   „ 

the     manual     alphabet     and     with     his  The  programme  opened  with  a  selection 


-ether  at   first  led  one  to  suspect  them 
fully  equipped  with  their  faculties. 
Few,    if   any,   of   the   large   company 
doubtless  wholly  unfamiliar  with 


X>\ 


Q 


the  history  of  Master  'i  -   - 

who  gave  the  next  feature  on  the 
program.  This  consisted  In  telling  by 
the  aid  of  his  Angers  tne  story 
dime.  Through  his  accomplished 
teacher  the  audience  followed  the 
thread,  which,  judging  by  the  smiles 
that  wreathed  the  face  of  the  young 
narrator,  created  equal  and  responsive 
entertainment.  In  the  fourth  number 
a  very  good  illustration  of  how  school 
hours  are  spent  was  afforded.  All 
the  children  participated  in  this,  sing- 
ing, marching  and  jumping  to  tune, 
creating  a  flutter  of  liveliness  which 
for  the  moment  disposed  of  the  con- 
viction that  the  result  had  been  ob- 
tained by  directed  effort  rather  than 
spontaneously. 

Owing  to  the  absence  by  sickness  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McKenzie  of  Cambridge 
delivered  the  address,  which  was  ap- 
preciatively listened  to,  as  it  spoke  the 
deep    feeling   of    all    benevolently    dis- 

posed  individuals.  In  substance  Mr. 
McKenzie  appealed  for  equal  consid- 
eration of  the  unfortunate  blind  chil- 
dren and  asked  for  funds  to  aid  in  the 
work   of  the  school. 

Other  features  of  the  program  were: 
Exercise  in  Latin,  by  a  class  of  girls; 
exercise  in  literature.  Our  "Autocrat," 
by  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class; 
educational  gymnastics,  by  a  class  of 
girls;  military  drill,  by  a  class  of  boys; 
song.  "Die  Heimkehr,"  by  a  chorus  of 
girls. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  by 
(Jen.  Francis  H.  Appleton  to  the  fol- 
lowing young  people:  Charles  Henry 
Amadon,  Frederick  Joseph  Carney, 
Patrick  Joseph  O'Neill,  Herbert  Austin 
Putnam,  Francis  Joseph  Rochford, 
Herbert  Ansley  Strout,  Frederick 
Vincent  Walsh. 

The  afternoon  exercises  closed  with 
the  overture  "Banditenstreiehe,"  by 
Suppe,  on  the  part  of  the  band. 

Among  those  in  the  audience  were 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Count  di 
Campello. 


JUNE  16,  1900 

!     By    the    will    of    Thompson    Baxter. 

late  of  South  Boston,   which  was  tiled 

,  in  the  probate  court  on  Thursday,  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on  Perkins 
Street  was  benefitted  10  the  extent  of 


The  News. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  30  1900. 


VACATIONS. 


Ai:  ing  ;>"  1  pie  ii    ;  lie  Kind  »rgaT 

ten  for  the  Blind  left  for  their  home* 
Tuesday,  being  scattered  thus  to  all 
parts  of  the  New  England  stares.  Some 
of  the  teachers  followed  immediately 
after.  Of  the  boys'  kindergarten  de- 
partment, Miss  Bobbins  has  gone  to  her 
home  in  New  Hampshire,  Miss  Strattcn 
has  returned  to  Templeton,  Miss  Thorn- 
as  Will  leave  Monday  for  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee,  Miss  Hamilton  will  spend 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  in  Buf- 
taio.  Mis-  Fountain  goes  to  Deer  Island, 
N.  B.,  and  Miss  X.  B.  Yo^e  will  recu- 
perate at  Provincetown. 

In  the  hoys'  primary  department  is  an 
equal  staff  of  teachers  who  were  ready 
to  avail  of  the  promising  vacation. 
Mis-  Hopkins  left  for  Hopedale,  Mib> 
Knapp  visits  at  Pittsburg,  Pa..  Miss 
Hall  locates  tor  the  summer  at  Green- 
wich Village,  Miss  Tucker  may  be  found 
at  (Mean.  X.  Y..  Miss  Conley  returns 
to  her  home  in  South  Boston,  and  Miss 
5,  ttie  matron,  will  spend  her  vaca- 
tion at    Flora.    Ontario. 

in  the  girls'  department  the  holiday 
enthusiasm  was  shown  in  the  ready  man- 
ner in  when  the  staff  of  this  branch  took 
passage,  so  to  speak,  th  >  day  the  term 
3  -L  Of  these  Mi>s  Fairbanks  has 
gone  to  her  home  in  Southboro,  Miss 
Lane  is  at  South  Duxbury,  Miss  Brown 

-  ouud  in  Wrentham  her  choice,  Miss 
Shedd  sununers  at  Richmond,  Indiana; 
Miss  Loring  will  be  found  at  Province- 
town,    and    Mrs.    ..ill.    the    matron,    will 

-  in   the   woods  of  Maine. 


,  ■   ... 
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Tommy  Stringer  was  born  thirteen  years  ago,  in  the 
town  of  Washington,  Western  Pennsylvania.  Before 
his  lips  framed  a  single  word  he  suffered  an  attack 
of  spinal  meningitis,  which  deprived  him  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Following  upon  this  came  the  untimely 
death  of  his  mother;  and  his  father,  unwilling  to  be 
encumbered  by  such  a  helpless  infant,  relieved  him- 
self of  his  charge  by  deserting  him. 

The  forsaken  child  was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Alle- 
gheny, where  he  remained  for  an  unknown  but  some- 
what lengthy  period.  After  little  Tom  had  been  cured 
of  his  illness,  he  became  a  formidable  problem  to  the 
hospital  authorities.  Physically  he  was  far  from  being 
frail.  Except  for  his  double  affliction,  he  was  as  well 
as  any  child.  After  several  weeks  had  passed,  the 
doctors  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  uncertainty 
over  the  question  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  strange 
"case."  A  blind  asylum  would  not  receive  Tommy 
because  he  was  deaf,  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
could  not  have  him  because  he  was  blind.  So  he 
remained  in  the  hospital,  a  mere  lump  of  clay,  with 
deadened  consciousness. 

Examination  failed  to  show  the  slightest  trace  of 
intelligence.  There  was  absolutely  no  approach  to 
his  intellect.  The  compass  of  the  crib  was  to  him 
the  breadth  and  full  extent  of  the  world.  He  retained 
no  impressions,  and  only  knew  that  something  reached 
through  the  blackness  to  attend  to  his  physical  wants. 
He  was  insensible  to  everything  but  the  drear,  appal- 
ling darkness  that  enveloped  him.  The  special  atten- 
tions of  a  night  nurse  transformed  the  night  into 
day,  and  he  remained  awake  all  night  and  slept 
through  the  hours  of  daylight.  The  undue  pre- 
dominance of  this  idea  of  the  order  of  day  was  one 
of  the  first  difficulties  to  be  met  with  when  he  was 
removed  from  the  hospital. 

Helen  Keller  heard  of  his  plight,  and  her  tender 
heart  was  touched.  She  thought  that  the  poor  blind 
and  deaf. boy  in  distant  Pennsylvania  could  be  saved, 
as  she  had  been,  from  the  rayless  night  and  unspeak- 
able void  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  she  determined  that 
there  should  be  an  attempt  made  to  teach  him  as  she 
had  been  taught.  While  she  was  setting  about  this 
humane  work  and  enlisting  many  of  her  friends  in 
the  cause,  her  pet  dog,  Lionel,  was  shot  by  a  police- 
man. Letters  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
European  countries  containing  offers  of  a  new  dog  or 
of  money  to  purchase  one  poured  in  upon  her.  She 
thankfully  declined  all  the  offers  to  replace  her  lost 
Lionel,  but  added  that  she  would  be  happy  to  receive 
any  money  as  a  gift  to  little  Tommy  Stringer,  whose 
pathetic  story  she  eloquently  related. 

The  results  exceeded  her  fondest  anticipations.  She 
was  fairly  deluged  with  contributions,  some  small, 
some  large,  but  all  very  acceptable.  Others  took  up 
the  work,  and  not  long  after,  mainly  owing  to  her 
efforts,  Tommy  Stringer  was  taken  to  Boston,  and 
placed  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

At-  the  time  he  entered  the  kindergarten,  Tommy 
was  five  years  old,  and  as  coarse  and  savage  a  little 
animal  as  could  be  found.  His  body  was  an  unten- 
anted shell;  his  soul  had  not  yet  been  revealed.  His 
face  was  vacant  and  staring,  and  his  crouching  posture 
had  the  listless  stoop  of  imbecility.  He  would  not 
walk  except  backwards  on  all  fours. 

Then  began  a  long,  strenuous  struggle  to  convey 
the  idea  of  speech  to  that  poor  little  vacant  mind. 
At  the  start  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  under- 
took the  task.  Tommy  was  subjected  to  the  espionage 
of  one  or  the  other  all  the  time  to  discover  the  first 
gleam  of  intelligence  in  those  sodden  eyes.  The  let- 
ters of  the  manual  alphabet  were  formed  on  his 
fingers  and  spelled  on  his  hand.  Whenever  he  was 
given  a  piece  of  bread  the  letters  "b-r-e-a-d"  were 
made  on  his  fingers,  and  the  same  word  was  spelled 
into  his  hand.  It  took  time  and  patience,  but  the 
task  was  not  abandoned. 

The  nine  months  that  dragged  by  seemed  intermina- 
ble. Ultimately,  the  triumph  was  won.  The  concep- 
tion of  speech  entered  Tommy's  brain  one  day  when 
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he  was  hungry,  and  he 
spelled  out  the  word 
"b-r-e-a-d." 

That     was     the     first 
shaft  of  the  light  that 

3i.  u  was  to  illumine  the  dark 

p5L<3"rt       50     sdqi\        cell  of   Tommy's   mind. 

Thereafter  the  process 
was  slow  but  certain. 
His  vocabulary  daily  in- 
creased. His  progress 
was  rapid  and  complete. 

LA    great    transforma- 
o  V6     a,  -nA       i\-  tion  took  place.    He  be- 

gan  to   devote   himself 
to  study,  and  it  was  not 
long    before    he    could 
converse  with  his  teach- 
er on  a  score  of  topics.     As  the  light  flooded  into  his 
I  brain   his   soul   manifested   itself  in   many   touching 
|  little  letters  written  to  friends,  for  he  had  learned 
to  write  soon  after  he  had  been  taught  finger  speech. 
Physically  the  transformation  was  no  less  great  and 
gratifying.     As  the  mind  within  expanded,  so  did  the 
exterior  develop  and  improve  until  Tommy  was  a  tall, 
sturdy,  handsome  lad,  with  springing  step  and  con- 
fident mien.     Today  he  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  physically  perfect. 
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TOMMY  STRINGER. 

The  Tommy  Stringer  of  today  is  an  original  thinker 
and  has  a  mind  that  is  a  storehouse  of  knowledge. 
He  is  proficient  in  all  the  common  branches  ordinarily 
taught  to  boys,  and  can  hold  converse  on  a  variety 
of  difficult  subjects.  Now  that  his  intelligence  has 
developed  it  seems  to  be  of  the  higher  order,  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  knows  more  than  the  aver- 
age boy  of  his  age.  His  quick  wit  and  the  originality 
of  his  imagination  is  surprising.  When  his  present 
teacher,  Miss  Conley,  asked  him  how  he  would  go  to 
Washington  alone  he  replied:  "On  a  train."  She 
reminded  him  that  he  could  not  speak  to  the  con- 
ductor, or  anyone  else,  and  consequently  would  never 
reach  his  destination.  He  coolly  replied  that  he  would 
teach  the  conductor  how  to  talk  on  his  fingers. 
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A  SENTENCE  IN  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WRITING. 
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Some  of  his  conceits  are  odd.  He  formed  the  habit 
several  years  ago  of  calling  his  teachers  and  intimate 
friends  by  the  names  of  animals.  For  example,  Helen 
Keller  is  Blackbird  and  his  teacher  Ply. 

He  has  built  the  model  of  a  house  which  he  declares 
he  will  occupy  when  he  is  married.  It  is  built  strictly 
for  purposes  of  utility,  and  is  really  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  creations.  Everything  that  Tom  likes  is 
duplicated  in  his  model  of  a  house.  His  likes  and  dis- 
likes are  shown  in  it.  There  are  two  elevators,  two 
bath  rooms,  four  desks  and  a  pond  in  the  cellar. 

Tom  has  studied  history,  geography,  physiology, 
botany,  natural  history,  reading  and  writing  in 
square,  script  and  Brail  print.  He  studies  arithmetic 
by  means  of  a  special  slate,  on  which  he  can  work 
problems  with  astonishing  celerity. 

The  construction  of  his  model  house  is  ample 
demonstration  of  Tommy's  skill  in  the  use  of  tools, 
but  that  is  only  one  proof  of  his  cleverness.  The  fact 
is  he  understands  much  more  about  carpentering  and 
other  branches  of  mechanics  than  the  average  man 
who  is  not  a  skilled  mechanic.  He  does  many  a  job 
of  carpentering  in  the  kindergarten  witn  ease  and 
dexterity. 

When  with  some  of  his  friends  who  know  finger 
speech  Tommy  is  a  veritable  interrogation  point. 
His  inquiring  mind  seeks  to  know  everything  unfa- 
miliar, and  his  every  ready  inquiry  is:  "What  for?" 
He  uses  a  vocabulary  far  exceeding  that  of  the  aver- 
age boy. 

Weighed  down  by  the  awfulness  of  his  affliction, 
this  brave  boy  has  fought  against  stupendous  odds 
to  acquire  an  understanding  of  life  and  a  breath  of 
its  sweetness.  He  is  an  example  and  an  incentive  to 
every  American  boy;  for  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
do  what  he  has  done  retarded  by  his  threefold  affliction,  is 
not  there  boundless  possibilities  of  grand  and  noble 
achievements  open  to  the  American  boy  whose  sight, 
hearing  and  speech  are  unimpaired?  J 

The  American  Boy 
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THURSDAY.    AUGUST    30,    1900 


MR.  ANAGNOS  IN  BOSTON  AGAIN 


He  Attended  an  International  Congress 
of  Teacher3  of  Blind  In  Paris 


Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  arrived  In  Boston  this* 
morning-,  after  a  summer  abroad.  Leaving 
Italy,  where  he  made  his  first  stop,  Mr. 
Anagnos  revisited,  for  the  firs  ttime  in 
forty-three  years,  his  birthplace  in  Epirus, 
Turkey.  Thence,  after  a  fortnight  crowded 
with  interesting  events,  he  went  to  Athens 
for  a  month;  from  there  to  Saionlca  and, 
through  Macedonia,  to  Servia,  up  the 
Danube  to  Roumania  and  through  Austria 
to  Paris. 

At  Paris,  from  Aug.  1  to  5,  Mr.  Anagnos 
attended  an  international  congress  of  those 
interested  in  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind.  Mr.  Anagnos  officially 
represented,  as  well  as  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, the  United  States  Government. 
Every  country  in  Europe  was  represented 
by  either  teachers  of  the  blind,  or  by  the 
blind  themselves.  The  topics  discussed 
were  all  practical,  concerning  the  physical, 
mental  and  industrial  development  of  the 
blind.  The  burden  of  opinion  at  the  con- 
gress was  that  a  thorough  and  extensive 
physical  education  was  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  all  other  training  of  the  blind. 
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THE  NEWS, 
,  SATURDAY,  SEP.  15,  1900 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on  J 
Perkins  Street  will  open  to  pupils  next 
,  Wednesday.  The  touch  of  the  janitor 
is  to  be  seen  iu  the  interior  of"  the 
buildings  and  a  healthy  atmosphere 
prevails  to  welcome  the  young  people. 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 

THURSDAY,    OCT.    11,    1900. 
LABORS  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


Work    of    Perkins     Institution    fop    the 

Year   Detailed — Annual    Meeting 

of  the   Corporation. 


Yesterday  afternoon  the  annual  meet- 
ing- cf  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  »lind  was  held  at  tha  institution, 
Broadway,  South  Boston.  The  annual 
reports  were  read,  after  which  an  en- 
tertainment was  given  by  the  pupils. 
President  Francis  II.  Appleton  presided. 
The  trustees  made  their  annual  report, 
which  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
the  treasurer's  report.  The  annual 
election  followeu,  the  officers  chosen 
being: 

President,  Francis  H.  Appleton:  vice-presi- 
dent, Ainory  A.  Lawrence;  treasurer,  Edward 
Jackson;  secretary,  Michael  Anagnos;  trustees, 
William  Endicott,  Charles  T.  Gardiner,  Joseph 
P.  Glover,  Henry  M.  Howe,  Dr.  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  George  H.  Richards.  Richard  M.  Salton- 
stall,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike;  auditors  of  treas- 
urer's accounts,  Henry  Endicott  and  Edward 
Wigglesworth  Grew. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  showed  that 
the  total  membership  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  252.  Since  then  30  were 
admitted  to  the  institution  and  18  were 
discharged,  leaving  a  total  of  264.  Ab- 
solute immunity  from  any  drawbacks 
marked  the  year  and  the  general  health 
was  good. 

The  treasurer's  report,  in  brief,  was  as 
follows: 

Cash  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  1899,  $21,282.28;  total 
receipts  in  year,  $230,912.42;  grand  total, 
$272,194.70.  Total  expenditures  and  invest- 
ments, $215,172.74;  balance,  Aug.  31,  1900, 
$57,021.96. 


MONDAY.    OCTOBER    29,    1900 
TWO    BLIND    TRUANTS 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind   Go   Forth  to   See  the   World 


There  was  not  a  little  uneasiness  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  early  last 
evening  when  it  was  discovered  that  two  of 
the  blind  boys  had  run  away.  William 
Swift  is  aged  seventeen,  and  Roy  Williams 
fourteen.  From  their  infancy  they  have 
been  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  enter  the 
South  Boston  institut'on.  Immelialely  upon 
their  absence  being  discovered  the  police 
Station  near  by  was  informed,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  telephone  message  was 
received  from  a  gentleman  who  said  that 
he  had  seen  them  at  tho  Forest  Hills  sta- 
tion, and  Chat  he  had  purchased  tickets 
for  the  boys  to  go  to  Bast  Walpole,  where 
they  wished  to  go,  but  did  not  have  the 
necessary  funds.  The  police  at  East  Wal- 
pole were  communicated  with,  and  before 
long  word  was  received  that  the  boys  were 
well  cared  for,  and  again  peace  settled 
down  on  the  Institution.  Early  this  morn- 
ing the  telephones  were  again  working,  and 
about   noon    a   teacher   was     sent     to     bring 

-  the  truants.  Mr.  Anagnos  said  that  the 
escapade  was  due  to  an  adventurous  spirit 
which  sometime  s  seizes  upon  the  blind  as 
well  as   the  seeing.    No  harsh   treatment  or 

sical  punishment  is  ever  meted  out  to 
anyone  of  this  school,  and  while  the  boys 
are  happy  in  their  surroundings  it  is 
thought  likely  that  they  suddenly  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  visit  again  the  home  in 
ole,  where  two  years  ago  they 
memorable  two  w<;ks  as  the  guests 
of  a  Lady  feountlful.  They  are  expected  at 
the  Institution  late  this  afternoon. 


The  News. 

SATURDAY.    NOV.  IT, 

Master  Tom  Stringer,  the  blind  mute 
at  tho  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
School,  whose  remarkable  career  to 
educational  lines  is  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  is  continuing  his 
studies  at  the  Lowell  School  prepara- 
tory to  entering  at  the  Mechanics'  Art 
School.  As  would  l»e  surmised,  his 
instruction  is  carried  on  through  his 
teacher,  Miss  Helen  Conley,  as  here- 
tofore, who  interprets  the  different 
lessons  by  the  aid  of  the  manual  al- 
phabet. 


The    Strand    Magazine, 


NOVEMBER,     1900. 


How    the    Dumb    Speak. 

By  Edwin  Francis  Edgett. 
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HE  education  of  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  and  the  mute  has  made 
rapid  strides  since  the  days 
when  Dr.  Howe's  wonderful 
success  with  Laura  Bridgman 
astonished  the  world.  Not 
blind    trained    thoroughly    in 


only  are  the 
everything  which 
enables  the 
young  to  enter 
upon  their  strug- 
gle with  life,  but 
the  gigantic  task 
of  educating 
those  who  are 
also  deaf  and 
dumb  has  now 
been  reduced  to 
an  exact  science. 
Everything 
accomplished  by 
Laura  Bridgman 
with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr. 
Howe  is  now 
magnified  ten- 
fold in  those — 
fortunately  few 
in  number  — 
who  have  had 
the  good  fortune 
to  become  her 
successors  at  the 
justly  celebrated 
Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the 
Blind  in  South 
Boston. 

In  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridg- 
man the  efforts 
of  her  teacher 
were,  of  course, 
more  or  less 

experimental,  and  when  they  were  rapidly 
crowned  with  success,  and  it  was  seen  that 
her  mind  was  breaking  down  the  barriers 
imposed  by  her  physical  infirmities,  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  all  blind 
deaf-mutes  could,  through  patience  and 
skilled  training,  become  rational  thinking 
beings  of  service  to   themselves  and  to  the 


HELEN    KELLER. 

ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 

Vrom  a  Photo. 


world.  Of  late  years  the  astonishing  results 
achieved  in  the  education  of  Helen  Keller 
have  attracted  widespread  attention,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  her  prominence  in  the 
public  eye  has  overshadowed  the  fact  that 
three  other  children,  all  subjected  to  the  same 
physical  limitations,  are  now  receiving  their 

education  at  the 
Perkins  Insti- 
tution. And, 
furthermore,  the 
beginnings  of 
their  training, 
by  far  the  most 
difficult  obstacle 
to  overcome  in 
the  education  of 
the  blind  deaf- 
mute,  took  place 
at  Jamaica 
Plain,  in  the 
Kindergart  e  n 
department  of 
the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, whence 
two  of  them, 
Edith  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth 
Robin,  have 
since  graduated 
to  the  parent 
school  at  South 
Boston.  The 
third  and  young- 
est,  Tommy 
Stringer,  is  still 
at  Jamaica  Plain, 
from  which  place 
he  will  also  in 
time  be  taken  to 
South  Boston, 

It  should  be 
remembered 
that  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  primarily  a  school  for  the  blind, 
and  that  in  attempting  the  education  of 
children  deprived  of  three  senses  a  task  has 
been  undertaken,  and  is  accomplished,  which 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  school  was  founded. 

When    Edith  Thomas    was    taken    to    the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  1887  she  was 


EDITH   THOMAS. 

TOMMY   STRINGER. 
by  Purdy. 


eight  years  old.  Up  to  the  age  of  four  she 
had  been  a  bright,  active,  and  intelligent 
child,  but  a  severe  attack  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  deprived  her 
for  ever  of  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
speech.  On  her  recovery  she  was  blind,  and 
at  the  age  of  six  her  gradually  growing  deaf- 
ness became  total,  the  loss  of  speech  following 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Upon  her  admission 
to  the  Kindergarten  her  mind  was  an  utter 
blank  to  the  outside  world.  There  was  no 
channel  of  communication  by  which  it  could 
be  reached.  The  attempt,  however,  had  to 
be  made  at  once,  and  profiting  by  the 
success  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  it 
was  finally  accomplished. 

Her  first  apparent  recognition  of  the  con- 
nection between  a  word  and  its  object  was 
achieved  by  placing  in  her  hands  a  mug  and 
then  spelling  its  name  to  her  by  means  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  in  both  cases  the 
sense  of  touch  being  used  to  convey  the 
idea  to  her  mind.  As  she  was  deprived  of 
sight,  the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet 
must  be  of  necessity  formed  carefully 
within  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Two  weeks 
passed  before  she  appeared  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  mug  to  its  name,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  she  voluntarily 
formed  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had 


her  in  the  same  way,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  ask  for  it  every  time  before  she  would  be 
allowed  to  go  out  to  play.  Being  given  a 
toy  watch,  she  was  so  pleased  with  it  that 
she    learned    to    spell    the  word  within   five 


ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 
From  a  Photo,  by  Chickering. 

already  had  some  idea  of  the  purpose  in 
view.  When  she  found  that  she  could  have 
nothing  to  drink  until  she  spelled  the  name 
of  the  desired  object  she  held  back  no 
longer.     The  word   "  hat  "  was   then  taught 


EDITH    THOMAS. 

From  a  Pholo.  by  Chickering. 

minutes,  and  never  forgot  it.  Hereafter  her 
progress  was  rapid,  and  she  soon  acquired  all 
the  vocabulary  necessary  for  her  needs  at 
that  time. 

As  two  years  passed  on  and  Edith  went 
from  one  class  to  another,  she  was  taught  all 
the  branches  of  learning  familiar  to  the  pupil 
in  the  ordinary  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
until  now  she  is  as  well  educated  as,  and  in 
some  cases  better  educated  than,  the  average 
boy  and  girl  who  have  all  of  the  senses  at  com- 
mand. She  learned  to  read  with  her  fingers 
the  raised  print  with  which  every  blind  person 
is  familiar ;  she  was  taught  the  system  of 
arithmetic  type  which  the  blind  use  as  a 
substitute  for  the  slate  and  pencil  of  the 
ordinary  school-child,  she  soon  conquered 
the  method  of  writing  in  square  hand, 
and  later  mastered  the  Braille  system,  by 
which  she  was  enabled  to  read  what  she 
had  written  ;  she  was  taught  to  model 
objects  in  clay ;  after  she  left  the  Kinder- 
garten for  South  Boston  she  acquired  the 
use  of  the  typewriter ;  and  to  crown  all  she 
is  now  undergoing  a  course  of  training  which 
in  time  will  enable  her  to  regain  in  some 
measure  the  faculty  of  speech  which  she  lost 
in  infancy.  She  is  now  able  to  vocalize  a 
number  of  words  in  common  use,  and  is 
gradually  enlarging  her  vocabulary.  The 
task  is,  of  course,  an  arduous  one,  as  it  must 
be  remembered  that  she  herself  cannot  hear 
the  words  she  is  uttering,  and  is  therefore 
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unable  to  gauge  the  pitch  and  volume  of  her 
voice. 

She  has  always  been  remarkably  quick 
and  fearless  in  her  movements  both  in  and 
out  of  doors,  and  she  soon  learned  to  find 
her  way  about  the  building  without  assistance. 
Her  judgment  of  the  situation  and  relation 
of  objects  soon  became  accurate  ;  and  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  walk  fearlessly,  without 
groping,  to  her  destination.  She  had  been 
at  the  Kindergarten  less  than  a  month  when, 
on  returning  one  day  from  a  walk  of  about  a 
mile,  she  put  out  her  hand  to  find  the  gate  at 
a  distance  of  only  two  or  three  rods  from  it. 
She  has  always  possessed  an  inherent  sense 
of  order  and  neatness  ;  she  is  skilful  with 
her  fingers,  and  can  perform  her  tasks  much 
more  quickly  than  some  of  the  other  girls 
with  whom  she  is  associated.  Her  teacher 
relates  that,  within  three  months  of  the 
beginning  of  Edith's  instruction,  she  was  given 
a  piece  of  clay  to  do  with  as  she  chose,  after 
having  successfully  finished  modelling  a  cup 
and  saucer.  She 
first  made  a  twisted 
stick  of  candy,  then 
a  cent  (at  the  same 
time  spelling  the 
word  "  money") ; 
and,  finally,  she 
modelled  a  dulcimer 
with  keys,  and  a 
stick  with  which  to 
strike  the  notes. 
This  was  so  well 
made  that  her 
declares  it 
have  done 
to  a  child 
who  could  see.  She 
had  examined  a  dul- 
cimer belonging  to 
one  of  her  school- 
mates, but  this  was 
her  first  attempt  at 
making  one  in  clay, 
and  she  worked 
wholly  from  me- 
mory. 

About  two  years 
ago  Edith  took  up 
the  study  of  Latin, 
and  entered  upon  it 
with  great  eagerness. 
But  towards  the  end 
of  the  spring  term 
she  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  in- 
creasing    difficulties 


of  the  verb  forms  and  idiomatic  construc- 
tions, finding  it  very  difficult  to  keep  along 
with  her  class.  Finally  she  ejaculated,  in 
despair,  "  I  am  almost  crazy  with  my  Latin  ; 
I  wish  I  were  in  Heaven."  Fortunately  she 
was  released  from  daily  practice  in  the 
class,  and  she  immediately  said, 
characteristic 
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this  hour  for  Latin,  for  I  wish  to  get 
to  the  head  of  the  Latin  class."  At  the 
end  of  the  year  she  had  made  up  all 
deficiencies,  and  was  doing  the  required 
work.  In  fact,  she  is  dictated  almost  con- 
stantly by  an  unswerving  sense  of  duty,  and 
by  a  fine  discrimination  between  right  and 
wrong. 

Her  struggles  with  herself  arc  very  frequent, 
and  she  prefers  to  be  let  entirely  alone  to 
make  an  independent  conquest.  She  has 
been  known  to  strike  herself  repeatedly,  and 
carries  on  her  arguments  with  a  great  deal 
of  vigour,  talking  to  herself  with  her  fingers 
just  as  a  seeing  person  would  unconsciously 

vocalize  his  thoughts. 
The  journal  of  her 
school  life  contains 
very  many  interest- 
ing personal  anec- 
dotes. While  enjoy- 
ing her  favourite 
dish  of  ice  -  cream 
at  table  one  day 
she  said,  "  This  is 
Jack  Frost's  pud- 
ding." Certain  per- 
sonal characteristics 
in  other  people 
brought  forth  this 
remark  :  "  Do  you 
like  peppery  people  ? 
I  do  ;  they  are  good 
for  us."  She  has 
asked  many  ques- 
tions concerning 
dreams,  which  she 
calls  "sleep 
thoughts,"  and  she 
once  prettily  ex- 
pressed the  possi- 
bility of  a  silent  joy 
by  saying  :  "  I  may 
smile  an  invisible 
smile." 

The  following  is 
quoted  from  a  letter 
written  some  five 
years  ago  by  Edith 
to  a  very  dear  friend  : 
"  I    am    learning   to 
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resist  temptation,  and  I  am  trying  to  bear 
trials  now.  There  is  a  reason  why  I  do  not 
do  wrong  as  I  used  to,  nor  get  angry,  nor 
naughty  now.  I  used  to  get  tempted  easily  ; 
but  I  do  not  now,  you  know.  The  greatest 
thing  we  suffer  is  sin.  It  is  like  a  heavy 
burden  upon  our  souls — we  cannot  unfasten 
it ;  but  God  can."  During  a  conversation 
with  one  of  her  classmates  she  said  :  "  You 
are  related  to  me;  I  do  not  mean  through 
your  people,  but  through  Jesus  Christ.  I 
should  do  to  you  as  I  would  like  you  to  do 
to  me,  that  is  why. 
I  know  what  you 
and  I  can  do  when 
we  are  tempted  to 
do  wrong.  We  can 
give  a  rousing  '  No.' 
Let  us  try  it." 

Edith  is  fre- 
quently able  to 
detect  sound  by 
means  of  vibration, 
and  she  once  said  : 
"When  the  dinner- 
bell  rings  I  feel, 
feel,  feel  it  only  in 
my  ears."  When 
anyone  is  playing 
on  the  pianoforte 
she  can  "  hear  "  it 
through  her  feet. 
She  is  very  ready 
at  recognising 
acquaintances, 
sometimes  telling 
them  by  means  of 
their  finger  -  rings, 
and  at  others  by 
the  characteristic 
manner  in  which 
they  use  the  manual 
alphabet  in  convers- 
ing with  her.  A 
friend  who  had  been 

abroad  all  summer,  and  whose  return  was 
unknown  to  Edith,  was  recognised  imme- 
diately, and  without  the  aid  of  her  rings, 
which  she  had  purposely  removed  to  test 
Edith's  perceptive  faculties.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  her  to  tell  the  value  of  paper 
money,  but  she  knows  without  hesitation 
the  amount  of  all  coin  by  means  of  its 
size  and  its  milled  or  smooth  edges.  She 
carries  an  ordinary  hunting-case  watch  with 
the  crystal  removed,  and  tells  the  time  by 
passing  her  fingers  lightly  over  the  hands 
and  dial. 

Since  Elizabeth  Robin  came  to  the  main 
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school  at  South  Boston  from  the  Kinder- 
garten three  years  ago  she  has  been  a  warm 
friend  and  a  constant  companion  of  Edith 
Thomas.  She  was  born  in  Texas  in  1884, 
lost  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech 
through  illness  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
and  in  1890  was  taken  to  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  Her  education  was  begun 
and  carried  out  in  a  manner  like  that 
described  in  the  case  of  Edith  Thomas,  the 
two  children  and  their  training  differing  only 
as  their  personal  characteristics  differed. 

The  first  words 
and  objects  taught 
her  were  "  fan," 
"hat,"  and  "ring." 
The  drill  was  varied 
in  many  ways.  All 
sorts  of  hats  were 
given  her  —  paper 
hats,  clay  hats,  dolls' 
hats,  straw  hats  — 
in  class  and  out  of 
class,  and  in  every 
case  she  was  sub- 
jected to  the  obtru- 
sive finger  drill.  If 
she  went  out  to 
walk  the  hat  refused 
to  appear  unless 
called  for  by  its 
proper  name,  and 
one  day  even  her 
doll's  hat  dis- 
appeared  and  re- 
mained mysteriously 
lost  until  Elizabeth 
asked  for  it.  Lan- 
guage teaching  was 
only  a  portion  of 
her  education. 
Gymnastics,  weav- 
ing, stringing  beads, 
paper  -  folding,  cut- 
ting and  pasting, 
and  clay-modelling  all  had  their  place  in  her 
daily  training.  Near  the  end  of  her  first 
year  she  had  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  four 
hundred  words,  and  was  able  to  understand 
almost  any  question  or  remark  addressed  to 
her.  She  had  also  had  her  first  lesson  in 
reading  embossed  print,  and  had  shown  an 
inclination  for  vocal  speech,  which  was,  of 
course,  ardently  fostered, 

On  returning  to  the  Kindergarten  after  her 
first   summer    vacation    she    showed    much 
pleasure   in    again    meeting   everybody  con-: 
nected  with  the  institution,  and  remembered 
them  all  perfectly.     The  moment  she  left  the 
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street-car  she  knew  where  she  was,  and  ran 
eagerly  towards  the  school  with  many  joyous 
exclamations,  inquiring  eagerly  for  all  the 
friends  she  had  made  during  the  pievious 
year. 

The  great  event  of  her  third  year  was  the 
visit  to  her  old  home  in  Texas,  and  for  a 
long  time  previous  she  had  been  very  busy 
making  presents  for  her  father,  mother,  and 
two  little  sisters.  In  one  of  her  articulation 
lessons  she  had  been  talking  to  her  teacher 
about  these  little  sisters,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  she  would  appear  to 
them  in  a  very  novel  role. 

"  When  I  get  to  Texas  there  will  be  a  new 
little  girl— three  little  girls." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "you  will  be  a 
new  little  girl  to  them.  • 
When  you  left  Texas 
you  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing. If  you  wanted 
a  drink  of  water  the 
only  way  you  could  ask 
for  it  was  by  crossing 
your  arms  and  beating 
your  hands  upon  your 
breast.  If  you  wanted 
anything  to  eat,  you 
could  only  tap  your 
fingers  upon  your  lips." 

Elizabeth  realized 
the  force  of  this  in- 
stantly, and  said  :  "  In 
Texas,  nothing  ;  at  the 
Kindergarten,  learn  to 
talk." 

With  each  passing 
year  she  grew  fonder 
of  animal  life,  and  her 
summer    vacations     in 

various  parts  of  the  country  under  the  care 
of  warm-hearted  friends  developed  more  and 
more  her  liking  for  outdoor  life  and  the 
things  of  Nature.  She  made  friends  with  all 
sorts  of  animals,  and  for  a  time  was  very 
fond  of  a  sociable  toad,  which  she  had 
christened  "Pat."  She  felt  the  vibrations  in 
the  toad's  throat  as  it  uttered  its  squeak,  and 
then  imitated  the  sound  almost  perfectly. 

She  had  a  spaniel  named  "  Jack "  one 
summer,  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  One 
night,  before  going  to  bed,  she  patted  him 
and  said  :  "  Good-night,  Jack,"  and  then 
with  her  hand  on  his  throat  said,  coaxingly  : 
"  Say  'Good-night'  to  me,  Jack  !  Try  to  say 
'  Good-night.' '  Receiving  no  answer,  she 
was  much  grieved.  "  Jack  did  not  say 
'  Good-ni'dit '  to  me  !  "     Then  an  idea  struck 


was  wagging  so  vigorously  thc.t  she  went  to 
bed  completely  satisfied.  Her  following 
description  of  animal  habits  would  do  more 
than  credit  to  a  child  possessed  of  the  powers 
and  opportunities  for  wide  visual  observation. 
"Cats'  tails":  waving  her  hand  gently  up 
and  down,  up  and  down.  "  Dogs'  tails  "  : 
waving  her  hand  from  right  to  left,  and  from 
left  to  right.  "  Cows'  tails  "  :  swinging  her 
arm  slowly  through  a  short  arc.  "  Horses' 
tails  "  :  swinging  her  arm  more  quickly  and 
farther  each  way.  "  Men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  have  no  tails." 

The  following  extract  from  the  latest 
annual  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  to  whose 
indefatigable    energy    much    of    the    success 

achieved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  is 
due,  sets  forth  clearly 
the  object  sought  for 
in  the  training  of  Eliza- 
beth    Robin 
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her,  and   she   touched   the 


dog's 


and    her 
companions  :      "  Eliza- 
beth's   education,    like 
that  of  Edith  Thomas, 
is   broad,  rational,  and 
free    from    obsolete 
methods  and  processes 
of  cramming.      The 
chief    aim     sought     in 
the    training    of    these 
girls,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  members   of  the 
classes    to   which   they 
belong,    is    to   develop 
them    physically,    intel- 
lectually, and    morally, 
and  to  foster    in   them 
the  habit  of  observation 
and   the  power   to  perceive  and   reason,   to 
karn  and  know,   to  do   and    to   be.     They 
have  been  taught  to  apply  themselves  closely, 
to  think  logically  and  quickly,  to  analyze  and 
compare,  to  discriminate  and  generalize,   to 
form  correct  judgments  with  facility,  and  to 
get  knowledge  at  first  hand.     They  have  also 
received     practical     lessons    in    orderliness, 
punctuality,    patience,    persistence    in    effort, 
endurance,  and  moral  strength." 

Like  Edith,  Elizabeth  "  hears "  through 
vibrations,  and  frequently  accuses  her  com- 
panions of  being  noisy.  Atone  time,  when  a 
heavy  piece  of  furniture  was  moved,  she 
called  out  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall : 
"  What  a  noisy  girl  you  are  ! "  While  at 
work  one  day  in  a  school-room  on  the  second 
floor,  about  100ft.  from  the  street,  a  band 
tail,  which      passed  by.     On  being  asked  if  she   noticed 
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it,  she  replied  :  "  I  was  not  listening,"  and 
then,  as  the  band  struck  up  a  louder  march, 
she  added,  as  the  teacher  placed  her  hand  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair  :  "  Yes,  now  I  do." 

During  a  call  from  a  friend  she  sees 
frequently  it  was  necessary  for  Elizabeth 
to  play  the  hostess  for  a  short  time,  and  her 
natural  vivacity  readily  lent  itself  to  that  end. 
The  guest  mentioned  something  which  she 
did    not    do   well.     "Shall   I    believe   her?" 
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asked  Elizabeth  of  her  teacher.  After  the 
visitor  had  gone  she  inquired,  earnestly, 
"Did  I  entertain  her  well?"  Of  all  her 
friends  she  is  perhaps  fondest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  T.  Whiting,  who  treat  her  as  if 
she  were  their  daughter,  and  lose  no  chance 
to  make  the  vacations  and  visits  spent  at 
their  home  the  happiest  days  of  her  life.  To 
add  to  her  enjoyment  Mr.  Whiting  has 
purchased  a  double  wheel,  and  on  this  they 
take  frequent  rides  through  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Boston. 

The  third  and  youngest  of  this  trio, 
Tommy  Stringer,  is  still  at  the  Kindergarten, 
which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  four  years  and 


nine  months.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1886,  and  is  consequently  now  fourteen 
years  old.  The  three  faculties  of  which  he 
is  deprived  were  lost,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Elizabeth  and  Edith,  through  illness  in 
infancy  ;  but  up  to  the  beginning  of  his 
education  he  was  even  more  helpless  than 
they  had  been.  He  could  walk,  but  he 
was  so  accustomed  to  being  led  that  the 
moment  his  hand  was  relinquished  he 
would  fall  on  his  knees  and  begin  to  creep. 
Aside  from  a  temporary  defect  in  the 
carriage  of  his  head,  caused  by  the  spinal 
meningitis  from  which  he  had  suffered, 
he  was  an  attractive  child  with  a  gentle 
manner,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he 
could  be  trained  by  the  slow  but  sure  method 
which  had  proved  so  effective  with  his  pre- 
decessors. He  was  at  first  encouraged  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  out  of 
doors,  and,  provided  with  a  basket  of  pebbles, 
he  derived  a  great  deal  of  childish  pleasure 
from  dropping  them  through  a  crack  in  the 
porch  floor.  On  finding  a  book  one  day  he 
began  at  once  to  turn  the  leaves  so  easily 
and  naturally  that  it  was  apparent  that  he 
unconsciously  remembered  having  looked  at 
picture  -  books.  At  another  time  he  was 
sitting  on  the  knee  of  a  gentleman  whose 
head  he  found  was  quite  bald.  He  passed 
his  hand  gently  over  the  smooth  surface,  and 
then  felt  his  own  brown  hair,  repeating  the 
performance  several  times  as  if  he  were 
greatly  puzzled  at  the  difference. 

His  earliest  lessons  were  mainly  directed 
towards  making  him  more  self-dependent. 
He  was  taught  to  walk  more  firmly,  and  to 
feed  himself  carefully  at  the  table.  The  first 
word  taught  him  was  "bread,"  but  it  was  many 
weeks  before  he  appeared  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  his  lesson.  Finally,  one  day 
at  table,  he  voluntarily  formed  the  letters 
b  and  r,  and  repeated  them  rapidly 
for  each  mouthful  of  bread  handed  him. 
Thenceforth  his  progress  was  certain,  and 
eighteen  months  after  entrance  he  had 
acquired  a  vocabulary  of  150  words.  One 
of  his  first  sentences  was,  "  Ball  will  roll," 
which  he  learnt  by  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  and  the  word  to  the  action.  He  was 
obliged  to  spell  the  name  of  each  article  of 
clothing  as  he  took  it  off  and  put  it  on  night 
and  morning,  and  to  avoid  this  disagreeable 
task  he  once  rushed  off  to  his  room  directly 
after  supper,  quickly  undressed,  and  got  into 
bed  before  his  attendant  had  a  chance  to 
discover  his  purpose. 

The  cost  of  educating  a  child  who  demands 
such  constant  personal  teaching  and  attention 
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is  necessarily  very  great,  and  in  Tommy's 
case  it  has  been  met  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Helen  Keller  in  appealing  to  the 
public  in  his  behalf.  Many  are  the  ways  in 
which  she  has  directed  attention  to  him,  and 
many  are  the  appeals  which  have  been 
granted  as  much  for  love  of  the  pleader 
as  through  interest  in  the  beneficiary.  Know- 
ing through  personal  experience  exactly 
the  great  difficulties  which  Tommy  must 
surmount,  she  is  naturally  qualified,  having 
surmounted  them  all  herself,  to  act  as  his 
intermediary  with  the  benevolent  public. 
The  passing  years  have  proved  that  her 
enthusiasm  in  his  behalf  has  not  been  ill- 
placed,  and  that  her  reward  will  be  the 
knowledge  that  she  has  done  more  than  her 
share  to  make  of  Tommy  a  man  well  fitted, 
in  spite  of  his  physical  drawbacks,  to  do 
credit  to  himself  and  to  any  community. 

In  his  early  days  at  the  Kindergarten  he 
proved  himself  to  be  very  much  of  a  boy  in 
many  ways,  and  delighted  to  play  roguish 
tricks  upon  his  companions.  Being  required 
to  spell  "  Please  excuse  me"  before  leaving 
the  table,  he  attempted  to  substitute  for  that 
phrase  "Bread  and  butter"  upon  an  atten- 
dant whom  he  thought  did  not  understand 
the  manual  alphabet.  But  he  was  mistaken, 
and  on  being  brought  to  task,  laughed 
heartily  and  spelled  the  proper  sentence. 
Mr.  Anagnos  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
Kindergarten  entered  the  schoolroom  when 
Tom  was  struggling  over  the  word  "  thread." 
Mr.  Anagnos  touched  him,  and  Tom,  turning 
around  quickly,  felt    his   sleeve-buttons  and 

Then,  having  had  his 
out  his  hand  to  his 
"  thread  "  without  any 


sprang  into  his  arms 
frolic,    he   stretched 
teacher,  and   spelled 
difficulty. 

In  his  early  days  he 
trouble  by  tearing  his 
etc.  ;  but  this  freakish 
to   all   children,  did   not 


caused  considerable 
night-gown,    sheets, 

propensity,  common 
last   long.      In   his 


teacher's  diary  is  this  entry  :  "  Last  night 
Tom  amused  himself  by  pulling  the  buttons 
off  his  night-gown.  After  school  to-day  I 
took  him  to  my  room,  gave  him  a  needle 
and  thread  and  buttons,  and  taught  him  how 
to  sew  the  buttons  on.  He  surprised  me  by 
his  aptness  at  learning  to  do  this,  though  he 
shows  aptness  in  nearly  all  manual  work." 
And  this  adds  further  testimony  to  his  grow- 
ing self  -  dependence.  "  Tom  often  takes 
letters  to  the  post-box.  He  goes  out  of  the 
gate,  crosses  the  street,  keeping  on  until  he 
reaches  the  fence  opposite  ;  he  then  follows 
the  fence  to  a  certain  point,  whence  he  steps 
to  the  right  and  finds  the  box.      He  never 


misses  it.  Having  deposited  the  letters 
Tom  turns  to  his  fence,  walks  along,  and 
crosses  the  street  again  to  the  gate.  He 
goes  to  Miss  Greeley  every  morning  to  ask  if 
she  has  any  letters  to  be  posted." 

In  time  Tommy,  like  Elizabeth  and  Edith, 
began  the  severe  task  of  learning  to  vocalize, 
and  he  has  persevered  at  it  continuously 
until  he  is  now  able  to  use  v*ocal  speech  to 
some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  the  manual 
alphabet.  He  is,  moreover,  an  ardent 
disciple  of  the  Sloyd  system  of  manual 
training,  and  is  proving  himself  quite  an 
expert  little  constructor  of  all  sorts  of  useful 
wooden  things.  At  one  time  he  made  a 
miniature  house,  with  everything  complete 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  in- 
habitants: rooms,  doors,  windows,  chimneys, 
and  even  a  door-bell  contrivance — even  the 
kitchen  arrangements  were  seriously  planned; 
and  when  he  was  asked  who  would  cook  the 
beans  of  which  he  had  brought  a  supply  in 
his  pocket  for  the  use  of  the  family,  he 
promptly  replied,  "  Mrs.  Stringer  will  take 
care  of  that." 

He  has  found  out  that  he  is  different  from 
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other  people,  and  one  day  asked  the  question, 
"  Will  Tom  read  with  his  eyes  when  a  man  ?" 
He  frequently  pretends  to  use  his  eyes, 
turning  his  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  in 
careful  scrutiny,  when  some  object  baffles  his 
sensitive  touch.  One  morning  he  overslept, 
and  was  late  at  prayers.  As  the  boys  were 
leaving  the  room  he  was  asked,  "  Why  were 
you  late  this  morning?"  His  ready  wit  found 
a  ready  reply,  and  saved  him  from  further 
questioning:  "Tom  did  not  hear  the  bell." 
Each  of  the  teachers  at  the  Kindergarten 
is  nicknamed  with  some  word  chosen  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  he  invariably  refers 
to  them  by  this  chosen  name,  which  to  him 
is  the  height  of  compliment.  "Toad,"  "fly," 
"cow,"  are  a  few  of  his  pleasantries  in  this 
line.  After  an  interval  of  rest  from  his 
studies  his  zeal  flagged  somewhat,  and  for 
some  time  he  could  not  be  induced  to  resume 
his  former  interest  in  them.  At  last,  however, 
his  better  nature  triumphed,  and  one  morning 
he  greeted  his  teacher  with  this  happy  speech : 
"Old  Tom  has  gone — new  Tom  has  come — 
new  Tom  is  not  cross  and  rude.  Are  you 
glad  that  old  Tom  has  gone  ?  " 

His   use   of    English   is    unique,    and   he 
apparently  believes  firmly  that  brevity  is  the 


directly  to  the  point,  and  he  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  an  example.  "  Allow  means  to  say  yes." 
"  Rejoice  means  to  be  glad  ;  I  rejoice  to  go 
to  Wrentham  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown." 
"  Needs  means  I  must  have  ;  I  need  a  new 
coat  and  cap."  "  Daily  means  every  day  : 
Tom  brings  the  potatoes  up  daily."  When 
asked  at  Thanksgiving  time  what  he  was 
thankful  for  he  replied,  "  For  a  big  dinner." 

In  the  Sloyd  class  one  day  an  unfamiliar 
plane  was  handed  him.  "It  is  not  a  jack 
plane,  not  a  block  plane ;  it  must  be  a 
Jamaica  Plain."  When  asked  to  spend  some 
portion  of  each  day  during  vacation  in  read- 
ing and  study  he  was  evidently  much  dis- 
appointed, and  answered  :  "  But  I  cannot 
study  this  summer.  They  said  I  must  take 
care  of  Mr.  Brown." 

His  teacher  reports  that  "his  knowledge 
of  the  location  of  Boston  streets  would  do 
credit  to  an  old  resident — a  fact  which  was 
demonstrated  one  evening  when  the  family 
was  invited  to  play  'electric  car.'  Standing 
without  in  the  corridor,  he  would  open  the 
door  with  a  flourish  and  announce  the  name, 
of  the  street  which  the  car  had  reached,  sur- 
prising all  by  the  number  of  streets  with 
which    he    was   familiar    and    the   order   in 
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A    SPECIMEN    OF    BKA1LLE    WRITING. 


soul  of  wit.  He  scorns  to  use  pronouns, 
and  articles  and  prepositions  are  utterly 
discarded  from  his  vocabulary.  Subtraction, 
he  declares,  means  "  all  emptied."  He 
described  a  tall,  slight  friend  by  saying  that 

"  Mr.  is  long,  but  not  wide."     Finding 

two  dead  sparrows,  he  said,  pityingly,  "  The 
birds  have  stopped."  "  Poor  I  "  is  his  usual 
exclamation  when  he  has  a  real  or  fancied 
grievance.       His    definitions    of    words   are 


which  he  named  them.  When  his  passengers 
were  slow  in  leaving  the  car,  and  a  street  was 
called  known  to  be  frequented  by  one  of 
them,    he   would    jog    the   memory   of    the 

delinquent  with  the  suggestion  :    '  Miss , 

get  out  here  ! ' — a  service  seldom  rendered 
by  the  ordinary  conductor." 

Tommy,  unlike  the  average  school-child, 
delights  in  writing  compositions.  The 
following  story  is  entirely  his  own  work,  and 


I       ■ 


M 


was  embellished  in  the  original  with  illus- 
trations cut  from  white  paper  pasted  on  a 
black  background.  It  is  entitled  "  Two 
Boston  Boys  :  The  Puritan  Boy  of  1690. 
The  Boston  Boy  of  1899." 

"Boston  is  an  old  city.     More  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  Puritans  came  across 
the  ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in  America. 
They    built    a    town    on    three    hills,    and 
named   it    Boston.      That  was  the  name  of 
their    old   home    in    England.       The    little 
Puritan    boy    walked    through   grassy   lanes 
instead    of    streets.       He   drove    the    cows 
to   pasture   on  the  Common.       Washington 
Street  is  the  old  crooked  cow-path.     There 
was  a  high  beacon   on   Beacon   Hill  and  a 
windmill  on   Copp's  Hill.      The  boys  liked 
to  coast  down  Beacon  Hill  in  winter.     An 
Indian  was  the  postman,  who  carried  letters 
from   town   to  town.     The  people  travelled 
by  stage.     The  only 
ships    were     sailing 
vessels.      Because 
the    people   in  Bos- 
ton   (town)    were 
good   and    brave   it 
grew   to    be   a    big 
city.      There   are 
500,000    people    in 
Boston  now.      The 
Boston  boy  of  1899 
rides  in  steam  and 
electric   cars  and 
carriages     without 
horses. 

"The    mail    and 
telephone  and   tele- 
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graph  carry  our  messages.  Steamboats  cross 
the  ocean  in  a  week.  There  was  not  land 
enough  for  all  the  people,  so  more  land 
was  made  in  the  harbour.  The  old  Town 
Dock  is  part  of  the  Subway  now.  The 
little  Puritan  boy  would  find  everything 
changed  except  the  Common.  I  am  very 
glad  the  little  Puritan  boy  came  across  the 
sea  from  England  to  live  in  Boston  in 
1690,  but  I  would  rather  be  the  Boston  boy 
of  1899." 

This  story  was  written  by  Tommy  in  the 
Braille  characters  during  his  leisure  hours, 
and  was  afterwards  read  by  him  from  his  own 
manuscript  to  a  large  audience.  The  table 
on  which  his  manuscript  rested  was  made  by 
his  own  hands. 

But  the  stories  which  might  be  told  of  these 
three  children  are  endless.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
a  book  will  be  devoted  to  the  account  of  their 

mental  and  moral 
development.  In 
the  meantime,  how- 
ever, no  one  who 
knows  them  and 
knows  of  them  can 
forget  their  marvel- 
lous achievements 
or  wonderful  educa- 
tional system  origi- 
nated by  Dr.  Howe 
and  carried  out  so 
patiently  and  enthu- 
siastically by  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  his 
painstaking  asso- 
ciates. 
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Out  of  Darkness 

Transformation   of    Tommy    Stringer, 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Boy 


hi  in  who  dwelt  in  perpetual  midnight.  It 
was  found  that  the  hospital  had  in  Tommy 
a  problem.  Manifestly  it  was  not  the  place 
for  him,  because  his  body  was  not  ailing— 
at  least  from  any  disease  that  the  hospital 


IN  TWO  PARTS 


BY    WILLIAM    T.     ELLIS 


PART   I 


can  readily  understand 
the  eager  interest  of  the 
public  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  few  edu- 
cated deaf  and  blind 
children.  It  is  born  of 
pity  for  their  double  or 
treble  affliction,  of  aston- 
ishment at  their  emanci- 
pation from  their  terrible  prison,  and  of  ad- 
miration for  the  pluck  which  has  achieved 
such  a  wonderful  victory  over  almost  in- 
superable obstacles.  To  be  blind  is  dread- 
ful, for  through  the  eye  most  of  beauty  and 
joy  enters  the  soul.  Add  to  blindness  deaf- 
ness, and  the  lot  of  the  victim  becomes  ap- 
palling. Then  when  the  lips,  too,  are 
silent,  because  the  ears  are  sealed,  we  be- 
hold what  seems  to  be  the  worst  possible 
affliction.  In  these  cases  all  the  ordinary 
doors  of  the  soul  are  shut  and  locked. 
Still,  marvel  of  marvels,  knowledge  has 
found  a  wayr  to  penetrate  even  these  bar- 
riers. 

No  one  who  has  seen,  only  within  recent 
years,  the  bright-faced,  sturdy,  beautiful 
boy  whose  portrait  looks  out  from  this  page, 
can  realize  his  former  desolation.  To-day 
he  is  the  peer  of  other  boys.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  a  mere  mass  of  living  clay,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  humanity,  and  yet  knowing 
less  than  the  least  of  all  brute  creation. 
Then  he  was  not  aware  of  his  own  identity. 
He  knew  not  that  he  lived  in  a  world  of 
human  beings.  His  consciousness  was 
limited  by  the  sides  of  the  crib  which  was 
his  world.  His  few  mere  physical  wants 
were  met  in  ways  that  he  knew  not ;  of  other 
wants  he  had  none.  It  is  well  the  keen-witted 
lad  of  to-day  remembers  naught  of  the  ter- 
rible blackness  of  that  period,  for  the  mem- 
ory would  surely  be  a  constant  nightmare. 
Tommy  Stringer  was  as  other  babies  when 
he  entered  the  world  in  a  humble  home  in 
Greene  County,  near  Waynesburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  third,  1886.  In  early  infancy  he 
lost  his  mother.  This  affliction,  the  greatness 
of  which  the  boy  is  only  now  beginning  to  re- 
alize, was  followed  byr  a  terrible  disease, 
spinal  meningitis,  which  left  the  two-year- 
old  baby  without  his  sense  of  either  sight 
or  hearing.  The  father  at  this  time  re- 
moved to  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  whence 
his  fellow-workmen  helped  him  have  the 
afflicted  little  one  taken  to  the  Allegheny 
Hospital.  Since  that  time  the  father  has 
relinquished  his  child  to  the  public. 

For  three  years  the  boy  lay  in  the  hos- 
pital. There  he  was  the  recipient  of  many 
kindnesses  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
and  attendants.  One  night  nurse  in  par- 
ticular gave  attention  to  him,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  child's  night  was  turned  into 
day.  He  remained  awake  when  his  friend 
wis  on  duty  and  slept  through  the  hours  of 
daylight.  It  mattered  nothing  to  the  child, 
of  course,  for  night  and  day  were  alike  to 


TOMMY   STRINGER   AS    HE    APPEARED 

SHORTLY    AFTER    ARRIVING 

IN    BOSTON. 

1  could  mend.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Should 
the  child  be  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  ?  There  was  none  to  take  him,  for  he 
was  deaf.  Should  he  go  to  a!)  institution 
for  the  deaf?  Neither  was  there  any  pro- 
vision for  him  there,  for  he  was  blind.  At 
last  the  authorities  unwillingly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  almshouse  was  the  only 
place  for  this  poor  bundle  of  ilesh.  Various 
charitably  disposed  persons  interested  them- 
selves in  the  peculiar  case  of  the  little 
boy,  and,  finally,  enough  money  was  se- 
cured to  take  the  boy  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  was  a  tremendous  task  that  the  devoted 
hearts  there  attempted.  The  pitiable  body 
of  flesh  which  came  to  them  offered  small 
hope.  The  boy  was  found  to  be  as  passionate 
as  a  little  animal,  tearing  his  clothes  and 
screaming  unrestrainedly.  His  mind  was 
absolutely  unreached — if  he  had  a  mind, 
and  of  that  there  were  many  who  felt 
grave  doubt.  The  only  means  that  the  child 
had  of  expressing  himself  was  by  a  monoto- 
nous, fretful  moan  which  was  not  a  cry,  and 
which  manifested  neither  pleasure  nor  pain. 
Though  five  years  old  he  could  not  walk  up. 
right,  but  crawled  on  hands  and  feet,  ant: 
that  backward,  for  sad  experience  had  evij 

dently   taught  him   that   his  head  was  in 
danger  when  he  moved  forward. 

How  a  Beginning  was  Made 

Snch  was  the  child  which  the  faith-filled 
teachers  essayed  to  train  into  an  intelligent 
boy.  What  could  they  do  ?  How  could  they 
begin  ?  With  eye  gate  and  ear  gate  barred, 
through  what  other  sense  could  the  child 
receive  impressions,  and  thus  education  ? 
Woman's  faith  and  patience  accomplished 
the  task,  and  after  weary  work  and  waiting 
found  the  child's  soul. 

There  are  certain  simple  manual  signs  for 
letters  which  are  used  generally  by  the  deaf. 
These  are  formed  on  one  hand,  and,  in  the 
the  case  of  a  few  other  deaf  and  blind  per- 


sons, are  impressed  into  the  palm  of  the 
blind  person.  So  thus  a  beginning  was 
made  with  Tom.  Day  after  day,  and  many 
times  daily,  there  were  formed  into  his 
hands  the  five  letters,  "b-r-e-a-d."  Daily 
the  uncomprehending  boy  received  his 
bread  with  these  curious  motions  of  an- 
other's fingers  in  his  palm  and  then  the 
twisting  of  his  own  fingers  into  the  form  of 
the  same  letters.  Week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  the  process  continued.  Then, 
after  three-quarters  of  a  year  had  passed, 
on  one  day  of  days,  the  chubby  little  hand, 
of  its  own  accord,  hesitatingly  spelled  out 
the  letters  "  b-r-e-a-d."  With  that  piece  of 
bread  the  teacher  knew  that  she  had  given 
the  idea  of  speech  to  her  charge.  The  vic- 
tory had  been  won.  At  last  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  the  child  had  an  intelli- 
gent mind.  The  first  great  step  toward 
light  had  been  taken. 

Other  words  followed  quickly.  The 
simple  vocabulary  increased  day  after  day. 
Sentences  were  spoken,  though  of  course  they 
were  crude,  consisting  usually  of  only  the 
noun,  or  tbe  noun  and  the  verb.  Even  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  the  boy's  old  habit 
of  omitting  from  a  sentence  all  but  the 
major  parts  of  speech.  Lesser  words  are 
always  a  bore  to  him. 

Along  with  the  education  of  the  child's 
mind  went  physical  culture,  of  which  he 
was  in  sore  need.  After  a  few  years  his 
limbs  and  back  were  straightened,  and  to- 
day Tommy  Stringer  has  as  perfect  a  body 
as  is  given  to  any  boy. 

Soon  he  learned  to  read  by  means  of  raised 
letters,  and  then  by  the  Braille  alphabet. 
Writing  also  was  mastered  ;  the  square 
writing  of  the  blind,  and  then  afterwards 
the  Braille  system.  Square  writing  is  ac- 
complished thus:  By  means  of  a  grooved 
slate  a  paper  is  creased  with  lines,  which 
&iie  the  depth  of  an  ordinary  letter.  Then, 
following  the  pencil  with  the  left  hand,  the 
blind  person  is  able  to  write  straight  and 
legibly  by  following  this  groove.  This  is  a 
more  difficult  task  than  at  first  sight  ap- 


TOMMY   STRINGER.      A   PICTURE  TAKEN 
MORE   THAN   A  YEAR   AGO. 


pears,  for  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  mem- 
ory. The  Braille  writing  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  slate  containing  oblong  aper- 
tures indented  with  six  points.  By  combi- 
nation of  these  points  letters  are  formed. 


The  paper  is  placed  in  the  slate  and  the 
points  are  impressed  by  a  small  stilletto. 
This  is  done  with  great  rapidity  by  the 
blind,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  them 
than  the  square  writing,  because  they  can 
read  the  result  of  their  work. 

His  Marvelous  Accomplishments 

Tommy  Stringer  made  amazing  progress 
in  his  studies,  though  at  first  manifesting 
strange  animal  fits  of  stubbornness.    He  had 
got  entirely  over  these  now,  and  is  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  most  lovable  of  boys.     In 
addition  to  the  usual  kindergarten  work  for 
the  blind  he  has  been  taught  reading,  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory,   botany,    physiology,    and    sloyd,    or 
manual  training.     Now,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  he  is  attending  a  public  school 
and  is  in  the  same  grade  with  oilier  boys  of 
his  own  age.     Of  course,  a  teacher  accom- 
panies   him    always,    interpreting    into  his 
hand  the  words  of  the  teacher  of  the  whole 
class.     It  may  fairly  be  said  that,  in  all  the 
great  essentials  of  knowledge,  Tom  knows 
everything  that  other  boys  of  his  age  know, 
excepting,  naturally,  those  things  which  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  senses  of  sight  and 
bearing.     For  lack  of  these,  too,  he  has  com- 
pensation  in  the  delicacy   of   his   senses  of 
touch,    taste,    and  smell,    in    his    excellent 
memory,  and  curious  susceptibility  to  spirit- 
ual impressions. 

The  Boy's  Story  of  His  Own  Life 

As  a  school  composition  Tom  one  day  wrote 
the  story  of  his  early  life,  rather,  it  most  lie 
said,  as  he  had  learned  it  by  his  persistent 
questioning  than  from  his  own  recollec- 
tion : — 

"When  Tom  was  a  little  boy  he  lived  in 
Pennsylvania.  "When  my  Mamma  is  going 
to  the  far  country  to  rest  Tom  is  going  to 
the  Hospital.'  The  bed  and  the  doctor  will 
make  him  belter.  The  lady  [that  is,  the 
nurse  who  took  Tom  to  Boston]  will  take 
Tom  to  school,  to  see  Miss  Bull  and  Miss 
Brown  and  Fly,  all  the  three  teachers  who 
teach  all  day  to  make  him  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  big  boy.  I  could  not  talk  and  walk,  I 
was  too  small— you  must  wait  for  five  years 
old.  I  went  to  the  kindergarten  to  learn  in 
school  with  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Conley 
and  all  the  teachers.  I  am  glad  that  I 
came  from  Pennsylvania." 

The  completeness  of  this  boy's  separation 
from  his  fellows  cannot  be  realized  until  one 
stauds  in  his  presence  and  then -attempts  to 
converse  with  him.  He  might  as  well  be 
miles  away,  as  far  as  ability  to  hold  iutelli- 
commuuication    is    concerned.      One 


party  in  the  tree  top,  but  he  had  no  better 
success.  ThenMiss  Conley  bethought  to  write 
a  note  in  Braille  to  send  up  to  Tom  by  another 
messenger.  However,  by  the  time  it  was  com- 
pleted, Tom  came  down  of  his  own  accord. 

Making  the  Dumb  to  Speak 

To  bridge  this  great  gulf  which  stretches 
between  the  boy  and  the  rest  of  humanity 


On  one  occasion   he  was  handling 
boy's    air    rifle.       The    rifle 


was 


degree, 
another 

Charged  by  raising  a  lever,  which  extended 
along  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  then  letting 
it  down  again.  Tom  did  this  with  gusto  a 
number  of  times  and  then  he  began  to  make 
experiments.  He  raised  the  heavy  lever 
and  let  it  remain  standing.  Then  he  pointed 
the  gun  and  pulled  the  trigger,     'flic  result 
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A   SPECIMEN   OF  BRAILLE   WRITING    (REDUCED). 


gent 

can  say  nothing  to  him  whatever,  un- 
less, of  course,  one  understands  manual 
speech. 

An  incident  that  occurred  a  few  months 
ago  illustrates  the  completeness  of  Tom's 
separation  from  his  kind.  He  had  climbed 
up  a  tree— he  is  fond  of  climbing  trees— and 
the  time  came  for  him  to  go  driving.  The 
carriage  of  a  friend  with  its  liveried  driver 
stood  at  the  gate.  But  who  was  to  tell  Tom 
to  come  down?  It  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  his  teacher  could  climb  the  tree 
after  him.  A  grocer's  boy  volunteered  to 
bring  him  down,  and  up  the  tree  he  went. 
When  he  got  there,  however,  he  could  not 
Communicate  with  Tom  in  any  way  whatever, 
and  as  for  Tom,  he  rather  relished  having 
company  up  the  tree.  He  thought  this  boy 
was  up  to  have  a  good  time  also.  Then  the 
coachman  doffed  his  uniform  and  joined  the 


is  the  constant  aim  of  his  teacher.  There- 
fore Tom  is  beiug  taught  to  articulate  with 
his  lips  and  also  to  read  the  lips  of  other 
persons  by  placing  his  linger  upon  them. 
He  can  speak  clearly  some  words,  especially 
the  common  phrases  of  salutation,  and  he 
can  read  the  lips  of  his  teacher.  But  all 
tin's  seems  useless  and  foolish  to  him,  for 
finger  speech  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
Therefore  his  progress  in  articulation  and 
lip  reading  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in  other 
branches  of  study.  Once  let  Tom  understand 
the  importance  of  the  matter  and  he  will 
soon  master  these  two  arts. 


A  Fun-Loving,  Plucky  Boy 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Tom  is  a 
thorough  boy.  He  would  rather  play  than 
study.  His  love  for  romping,  boisterous 
sports  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
youngster.  Like  other  boys,  he  looks  for- 
ward longingly  to  the  day  "when  I'm  a 
man."  His  ambition  is  divided  between 
the  attainment  of  the  position  of  niotorman 
anil  that  of  elevator  boy.  Tom  has  most  of 
the  traits  that  are  admirable  and  few  or 
none  that  are  reprehensible  in  boyhood. 
He    is    brave    and    plucky    to    a   surprising 


was  that  the  lever  came  down  with  a  crash. 
It  was  thought  that  Tom's  linger  had  been 
caught,  but  he  gave  no  sign  and  went  on 
playing  with  the  rifle.  A  few  moments 
later,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  on 
the  end  of  his  thumb  was  a  blood  blister 
as  thick  as  the  end  of  the  thumb  itself. 
Yet  Tom  had  never  whimpered.  On 
rare  occasions  he  bumps  his  head  in  moving 
too  fast  in  strange  quarters,  but  this,  too, 
he  bears  like  a  little  Spartan.  On  his  thir- 
tsenth  birthday  he  was  exploring  a  stone 
wall  on  the  farm  where  he  spends  his  sum- 
mers, when  he  encountered  a  hornets'  nest. 
His  face  became  badly  swollen,  but  he  only 
pityingly  said,  "  Poor  thirteen  !  " 

It  is  a  notable  and  significant  fact  about 
the  boy  that  he  is  altogether  clean-souled 
and  that  he  instinctively  shrinks  from  what- 
ever is  low.  He  chooses  his  friends  from 
among  the  best  boys  and  has  no  affinity  for 
those  of  mean  habits.  He  loves  companion- 
ship, but  he  can  entertain  himself  well 
when  alone.  Tom  can  swim  and  row  and 
ride  a  bicj-cle  (when  it  is  steadied  by  attach- 
ment to  another  wheel),  and  he  is  very  fond 
of  work  in  the  gymnasium. 


In  the  Gymnasium 

When  visiting  Washington  last  spring  he 
was  introduced  to  the  secretary  of  the  Young 
Men'q  Christian  Association.     Thinking  it 

would  add  to  the  importance  of  this  gentle- 
man in  Tom's  eves,  it  was  said  that  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  large  gymnasium.  Tom 
Straightway    began    to    inquire    about   the 

hanging  poles  and  the  ropes.  '•  How  long 
are  they?"  "About  fortj  feet,"  said  the 
secretary,  who  observes  about  as  closely  as 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Tom  at  once  became  possessed  of  a  zeal  to 
climb  that  forty-foot  rope.  He  bad  never 
before  accomplished  snch  an  achievement. 
When  permission  was  given  he  begged  that 
his  teacher  might  not  come  along,  for  she  is 
altogether  too  careful  of  his  bones,  and 
might,  he  feared,  forbid  bis  going  all  the 
way  to  the  top  of  the  rope.  On  the  way  to 
the  gymnasium  be  kept  reminding  the  friend 
who  accompanied  him  that  he  was  to  go  "all 
the  way  up,  not  half  way."  Tom  has  all  of 
a  boy's  love  of  feats  and  he  really  is  strong, 
especially  in  bis  hands  and  arms.  Arrived 
at  the  gymnasium,  be  removed  bis  coat, 
rolled  up  bis  sleeves,  and  started  up  the 
rope  with  the  air  of  one  about  to  take  the 
Jungfrau. 

Suddenly  his  bead  struck  a  joist.  He 
felt  round  for  an  instant  to  assure  himself 
that  he  really  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
rope,  and  then  be  quickly  slid  down,  with  a 
comical  look  of  disgust  on  his  face,  because 
the  rope  was  only  about  fifteen  feet  long.  It 
was  "too  bad,"  Tom  said,  ami  he  could  not 
soon  get  over  it.  The  most  exact  of  mortals 
himself,  be  could  not  understand  how  any- 
body could  assign  forty  feet  to  a  rope  that 
was  only  fifteen.  Nevertheless,  be  eased  his 
disappointment  bytestingvariousotherkiuds 
of  apparatus  in  the  gymnasium,  ami  .-  ■  inter- 
ested was  he  that  he  had  no  desire  to  keep 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  President. 

Visiting  the  President 

While  waiting  in  the  President's  office  for 
Mr.  McKinley  to  appear  Tom  talked  inces- 
santly about  the  gymnasium,  ever  and  anon 
reverting  to  that  short  rope.  His  teacher 
was  minded  to  coach  him  a  bit,  I  suspect, 
as  to  bow  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  the 
President.  But  Tom  was  not  interested. 
Gymnasiums  were  far  more  attractive  than 
presidents.  The  Bishop  of  Washington  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  room.  Now  Tom  has  all 
of  Li  Hung  Chang's  propensity  for  asking 
embarrassing  questions,  although,  fortu- 
nately, like  Mr.  Li,  be  speaks  in  what  is  to 
the  average  person  an  unknown  tongue. 
While  shaking  hands  with  Bishop  Satterlee 
he  felt  the  episcopal  ring.  At  once  bis 
nimble  fingers  spelled  before  his  teacher's 
eyes  :  "How  much  did  it  cost?"  The 
question  was  not  repeated  to  the  bishop. 

When  the  President  did  appear  he  held 
Tom's  band  and  spoke  to  him  for  a  moment. 
Tom  unceremoniously  reached  for  the  Presi- 
dent's cuff-button,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
identify  him  when  be  should  meet  him 
again.  During  this  time  of  journeying 
Tom  bad  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
States  through  which  he  was  passing,  so  the 
question  he  asked  the  President,  and  it  was 
an  unexpected  one  to  all  present,  was, 
"Which  is  Mr.  McKinley 's  State?"  The 
inquiry  evidently  pleased  the  President 
greatly.  Then  Tom,  having  said  all  be 
cared  to  say,  and  having  (,.operly  met  the 
President,  sat  down.  Doubtless  there  never 
before  had  been  a  visitor  in  the  President's 
company  more   willing  than   Tom  to  termi- 


nate an  interview.      I  suspect,  too,  that  his 
gymnasium  exercises  had  made  him  tired. 

Tom's  lack  of  concern  in  meeting  the 
chief  magistrate  was  atoned  for  by  his 
active  interest  in  the  President's  house, 
lie  measured  the  great  corridor  and 
the  long  East  Room,  inspecting  furniture 
and  carpets  and  windows  and  door  knobs 
and  what  not.  Thence  he  was  taken 
through  the  green  room,  the  red  room,  and 
the  blue  room,  to  each  of  which  he  gave 
careful  attention.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  blue  room 
were  covered  with  silk.  This  luxury  put 
various  notions  into  his  bead  concerning 
the  house  in  which  he  is  to  live  and  for 
which  he  has  already  drawn  plans. 

Part  II 


THE   LATEST   PORTRAIT   OK   TOMMY    STRIXOE 


THAT  house  is  a  wonderful  creation.  II 
is  built  strictly  for  utility.  Wbatevei 
Tom  likes  about  a  bouse,— elevators, 
bath  tubs,  et  cetera, — are  there  in  abundance, 
and  what  he  does  not  like  is  missing  alto- 
gether. The  boy's  imagination  is  remark- 
able and  an  unfailing  source  of  entertain- 
ment to  him.  His  future  has  all  been 
planned  by  himself,  and  he  has  even  pro- 
vided a  Mrs.  Stringer,  whose  name  is  to  be 
"Jane."  This  came  to  pass  shortly  after 
the  marriage  of  several  of  Tom's  friends. 
Another  fancy  dates  from  long  ago.  When 
he  was  a  small  boy,  Tom  formed  the  habit 
of  giving  imaginary  names  to  his  intimate 
friends.  Thus,  his  teacher  and  constant 
companion  and  best  friend,  Miss  Helen  S. 
Conley,  is  "Fly."  Other  teachers  at  tin 
kindergarten  are  "Toad"  and  "Cow." 
Other  friends  are  "Horse"  and  "Fish," 
while  Tom  himself  is  "  Rabbit." 

Skillful  Fingers  and  Quick  Wits 

Tom's  mind  is  of  a  decidedly  mechanical 

bent.  His  fingers  are  ever  itchitig  to  be  at 
something,  and  when,  in  the  long  ago,  be 
unscrewed  the  faucet  from  the  bath  tub  and 
precipitated  a  deluge,  bis  teachers  found 
that  his  mechanical  inclinations  were  some- 
times inconvenient.  However,  be  repaired, 
unaided,  all  the  damage  he  had  done.  For 
years  he  has  been  an  adept  in  all  things 
mechanical.  Is  a  lock  out  of  order?  Tom  will 
repair  it.  Is  a  window  cord  broken  ?  Tom 
will  put  in  a  new  one.  He  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  perforin  all  these  odd  tasks  about 
a   house.      The   barn    at    the   farm   where 


Tom  spends  his  summers  has  been  wonder- 
fully "  improved."  He  lias  added  patent 
devices  of  his  own  to  doors  and  windows, 
and  he  has  at  least  four  door  bells  (  his  door 
bells,  of  course,  being  weights  that  may  be 
released,  so  that  be  can  feel  the  jar  caused 
by  their  fall)  on  the  house  and  barn.  He 
has  made  himself  an  elevator  and  a  swing 
and  a  merry-go-round  and  other  toys  with- 
out number. 

Tom  handles  all  edged  tools  with 
the  skill  of  a  veteran,  and  in  bis 
sloyd  class  be  has  made  many  ob- 
jects of  use,  such  as  shelves,  trays, 
bread  boards,  batracks,  rulers,  et 
cetera.  His  sloyd  teacher  says  of 
him  :  "  Tom  is  full  nf  jd<vis  of  what 
he  wants  to  make  and  of  bow  to 
cany  out  bis  plans."  Here  is  bis 
own  description  of  a  knife  box  that 
he  had  made  : — 

"The  knife  box  is  of  white  wood.  It  is 
1 1  inches  long  and  R  inches  wide.  It  has  six 
pieces, — the  four  sides,  the  bottom,  and  the 
middle  pieces  to  divide  the  box  in  half.  The 
middle  piece  is  the  handle.  I  used  the 
turning  saw,  the  back  saw,  the  splitting 
saw  and  the  key -hole  saw,  the  plane  and  the 
block  plane  and  round  file  and  bit  and  nails 
and  nail  set  and  sand  paper.  I  broke  the 
bottom  of  the  box  because  I  did  not  put  it 
down  far  enough  in  the  vise.  I  glued  the 
two  pieces  together.  When  it  was  dry  I 
planed  it  and  then  it  was  all  right." 

Tom  is  a  painstaking  workman.  Even 
the  smallest  detail  of  any  work  must  be  ab- 
solutely correct  before  be  is  satisfied,  and 
be  will  labor  with  infinite  patience  to  make 
it  so — a  trait  of  character  which  seems  in 
strange  contradiction  to  his  quick,  impulsive 
nature. 

Tiie  boy's  sensitiveness  of  touch  greatly 
aids  him  in  his  mechanical  avocation.  So 
is  this  sense  that  it  is 
He  can  often  tell  more 
that  he  can  handle  than  a 
By  simply  walking  over 
ground  it  becomes  familiar  to  him,  probably 
by  the  slight  unevenness  of  the  soil.  How 
seldom  does  a  person  with  sight  think  of  a 
plot  of  ground  as  having  characteristics  of 
its  own?  The  band  of  a  friend  Tom  can 
always  identify  simply  by  grasping  it. 
Surely  he  would  have  been  burned  as  a 
witch  had  he  lived  in  the  Salem  days. 

He  is  fond  of  asking  friends  to  tell  him  the 
names  of  trees  they  may  be  passing,  when, 
in  fact,  he  himself  knows  oftener  than  his 
companion.  He  loves  to  chuckle  over  the 
mistakes  of  anyone  whom  he  can  trap  at 
this.  The  sense  of  smell  aids  the  sense  of 
touch.  Tom  can  identify  trees  and  places 
and  people  merely  by  whiffing  at  them.  His 
taste,  too,  is  exceedingly  keen,  and  he  en- 
joys good  things  to  eat  even  more  than  does 
the  average  small  boy. 

A  Deaf  Boy's  Pun 

For  that  matter,  Tom  enjoys  all  of  life. 
Like  Helen  Keller,  he  is  "always  happy." 
He  may  be  sitting  alone,  communicating 
with  himself,  when  he  will  be  seen  to  break 
out  into  hearty  laughter.  The  cruder  forms 
of  pleasure  please  him,  too.  He  dearly 
loves  a  practical  joke — when  it  is  on  the 
other  person.  It  is  his  custom  to  kiss  his 
roommate  good  night.  One  night  be  ap- 
proached, as  usual,  saying,  "(iood  night, 
Eddie."  Bending  over,  presumably  to  kiss 
him,  Tom  gained  a  close  proximity  to  his 
roommate's  face  and  then  gave  asudden  press- 
ure to  a  large  rubber  ball  which  he  held  in 


finely  developed 
almost  uncanny, 
about  an  article 
seeing    person. 


his  hand,  thus  sending  an  unexpected  shower 
over  the  head  of  his  sleepy  companion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Eddie  to  waken  Tom  in 
the  morning,  since,  of  course,  Tom  can- 
not hear  the  bell.  One  morning  he 
came  down  late  to  breakfast.  "When 
the  teacher  inquired.  "Why  were  you 
so  late  this  morning?"  with  nimble 
wit,  which  usually  comes  to  his  help 
at  such  embarrassing  moments,  he  re- 
plied, instantly,  "Tom  did  not  hear 
the  bell!" 

Strangely  enough,  the  boy  has  been 
guilty  of  a  pun.  How  this  came  to  pass, 
since,  of  course,  he  can  have  no  compre- 
hension of  sound,  is  beyond  explanation. 
One  day,  in  sloyd  class,  an  unknown 
plane  was  given  to  him.  "  It  is  not  a 
jack  plane,"  was  the  soliloquy,— "not 
a  block  plane," — then,  with  a  gleam  of 
fun,  "it  must  be  a  Jamaica  Plain." 
Jamaica  Plain  is  where  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  is  situated. 

Duty  is  as  real  a  word  to  Tom  as  to  an 
admiral  on  the  bridge  of  his  flagship.  Dur- 
ing certain  hours  in  the  day  he  is  often  left 
to  his  own  devices,  and  frequently,  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  some  definite  work  orstudy 
is  assigned  to  him.  No  matter  how  fascina- 
ting his  play  or  how  loth  he  may  be  to  leave 
it,  Tom  never  fails  to  turn  to  allotted  tasks, 
when  the  hour  arrives,  even  though  there  be 
no  teacher  on  hand  to  enforce  the  law.  This 
high-minded  lad  equals  the  fabled  boy  on  the 
burning  deck  in  his  spirit  of  obedience. 

What  is  told  to  Tom  he  remembers.  As 
might  be  expected  of  one  to  whom  com- 
pleteness of  mental  concentration  is  possi- 
ble, he  has  a  remarkable  memory.  Once  let 
him  "see"  a  house,  and  he  can  tell  facts 
about  it  of  which  its  owner  is  not  certain. 
He  will  know  the  number  of  steps  in  the 
stairs,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  win- 
dows, the  doors  and  the  knobs  and  the 
plumbing,  and  all  sorts  of  other  odds  and 
ends  which  are  beneath  the  average  per- 
son's notice'. 

Some  of  Tom's  Impressions 

Tom's  characterizations  are  his  own,  as 
might  be  expected  of  one  who  thinks  for 
himself.  Of  a  certain  tall,  slim  friend  he 
said,  "Mr.  Blank  is  long,  but  not  wide." 
After  traveling  on  a  Sound  steamer,  he 
wrote  of  the  berth  that  his  "bed  was  high 
and  small,  like  a  sink."  Some  of  his  say- 
ings bring  back  vividly  a  realization  of  his 
terrible  affliction.  "Why  don't  men  take 
the  rocks  out  of  the  water  ?  "  he  asked,  on 
this  steamboat  ride,  which  was  especially 
turbulent.  He  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
the  waves,  and  naturally  could  not  conceive 
of  a  fluid  as  being  able  to  strike  such  hard 
blows  upon  the  boat. 

Perhaps  Tom's  little  essay  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing might  not  be  amiss  at  this  season.  His 
teacher  had  asked  himwhyhe  was  thankful  at 
Thanksgiving  time?  He  promptly  replied, 
"  For  a  big  dinner."  As  a  result  of  further 
light  on  the  subject,  Tom  wrote  this  : — 

"  We  have  Thanksgiving  because  we  want 
to  say  Thank  you  and  remember  how  many 
things  we  have  to  make  us  glad  and  happy 
and  thankful.  I  am  thankful  for  friends 
and  a  happy  home  and  warm  clothes  and 
good  food  and  because  I  am  not  very 
sick." 

For  last  year's  annual  kindergarten  exer- 
CiSeuTom  wrote  a  story  about  "Two  Boston 
Bovs,""  and  illustrated   it  by  pictures  of  his 


own   devising.     These    he    drew  upon    his 
Braille  slate,  and  they  were  afterwards  cut 


A    STAGE    COACH,    DRAWN    BY    TOMMY 
STRINGER   ON   A   BRAILLE  SLATE. 


A   TROLLEY   CAR,    DRAWN   BY   TOMMY 
STRINGER   ON    A    BRAILLE    SLATE. 

out  and  pasted  upon  a  black  background. 
The  use  of  the  Braille  slate  made  necessary 
the  queer  angles  in  the  figures.  Two  of 
these  illustrations,  showing  the  ancient  and 
modern  methods  of  conveyance,  are  repro- 
duced herewith.  It  is  well  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Animals  did  not  exist  when  such 
cadaverous  horses  as  Tom  has  drawn  walked 
Boston  streets  ! 

"TWO  BOSTON  BOYS 
"The  Puritan  Boy  of  1690— 

"The  Boston  Boy  of  1899. 

"Boston  is  an  old  city.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  Puritans  came  across 
the  ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in  America. 
They  built  a  town  on  three  hills  and  named 
it  Boston.  That  was  their  old  home  in  Eng- 
land. 

"The  little  Puritan  boy  walked  through 
grassy  lanes  instead  of  streets.  He  drove 
the  cows  to  pasture  on  the  Common.  Wash- 
ington St.  is  the  old  crooked  cow  path. 
There  was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon  Hill  and 
a  windmill  on  Copp's  Hill.  The  boys  liked 
to  coast  down  Beacon  Hill  in  winter. 

"An  Indian  was  the  postman  who  carried 
letters    from    town   to   town.     The   people 

traveled   by   stage.     The    only    ships   were 

sailing  vessels. 

"Because  the  people  in  Boston  town  were 

good  and  brave,  it  grew  to  be  a  big  city. 

There  are  five  hundred  thousand  people  in 

Boston  now. 

"The  Boston  boy  of  1899  rides  in  steam  and 
electric  cars  and  carriages  without  horses. 

"The  mail  and  telephone  and  telegraph 
cany  our  messages.  Steamboats  cross  the 
ocean  in  a  week.  There  was  not  land  enough 
for  all  the  people,  so  more  land  was  made  in 
the  harbor.  The  old  Town  Dock  is  part  of 
1  lie  Subway  now.  The  little  Puritan  boy 
would  find  everything  changed,  except  the 
Common. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Puritan 
hoy   came  across  the  sea  from   England  to 


live  in  Boston  in  1690,  but  I  would  rather  be 
the  Boston  boy  of  1899." 

Learning  About  God 

Not  until  within  two  years  has  Tom 
learned  of  God.  Long  ago  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  "  a  far  country  " 
to  which  his  missing  friends  had  gone. 
Later  he  began  to  question  as  to  who  made 
things.  "  Who  made  the  earth  ?  "  said  Tom, 
one  day.  "Man  can  make  a  house  or  a 
barn,  but  man  cannot  make  the  earth  ;  it  is 
too  big."  He  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  had  been  told  of  the  great  Creator.  His 
interest  in  Cod  has  been  very  beautiful  ever 
since.  He  likes  the  thought  of  the  great 
Father  who  made  all  and  who  watches  over 
;ill,  and  he  likes  to  talk  about  him.  Every 
day  he  prays  his  own  little  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving and  petition. 

This  is  in  glad  contrast  to  an  incident  that 
happened  several  years  ago,  when  Tom  was 
rooming  with  a  little  Roman  Catholic  boy. 
He  found  Roy  on  his  knees  at  the  bed- 
side one  night,  telling  his  beads.  This  was 
an  exercise  that  Tom  knew  nothing  about. 
Straightway  the  little  fellow  went  to  his 
own  bedside  and  began  to  go  through  the 
gymnastic  exercises  which  he  had  learned 
in  school  !  He  prays  more  intelligently 
now,  but  surely  not  more  truly.  After  one 
of  his  impenetrable  silences,  or  perhaps  after 
a  torrent  of  questions  concerning  the  train  in 
which  he  is  riding,  Tom  will  break  out  with 
a  surprising  remark  or  query  about  God. 

This  strangely  afflicted  little  boy  has  been 
a  wonderful  teacher  of  spiritual  truths,  for 
though  he  is  without  those  faculties  which 
most  of  us  count  dearest,  he  yet  has  all  the 
essentials  of  life.  He  is  better  off  by  far 
than  many  who  pity  him.  May  his  health 
and  cheer  and  love  and  peace  and  abounding 
happiness  never  abate  ! 
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The  News. 

SATURDAY,    DEC.  22,  1900. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  will  spend 
Christmas  at  their  homes.  The  school 
closing  yesterday  and  not  opening  un- 

j  til  January  3  •will  enaWe  tlhem  to  en- 

I  joy  a  prolonged  holiday. 

The  News. 

,  SATURDAY,    DEC.  29,  1900. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 


At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on 
Friday  morning,  December  21,  the 
children  had  their  interesting  Christ- 
mas exercises  and  the  following  pro- 
gram was  listened  to  with  much  in- 
terest: Carol,  "Waken  Christian  Chil- 
dren," Kindergarten  hoys  and  girls: 
Christmas  stories  and  legends,  John 
Currau,  Charles  Bixby  and  Harold 
Bates;  pianoforte  solo.  One,  Two, 
Buckle  My  Shoe,  Little  Jack  Horner. 
Jack  and  Jill,  Clarence  Hamlett;  llute 
solo,  arranged  from  "II  Trovatore," 
Verdi,  John  Wetkerell;  carol,  "The 
Holy  City,"  girls;  recitation,  "Yes, 
Come!  Dear,  Dear  Christmas."  Lena 
Smith;  pianoforte  solo,  Minuetto, 
Reinecke,  Edwin  Cummings;  violin 
duet.  Petite  Symphony,  More't,  Mary 
Allen  and  Alison  Viles;  clarinet  solo, 
arranged  from  "Martha,"  Flotow,  Ed- 
ward Kay:  recitation,  Who  is  it? 
Santa  Claus'  Secret.  Walter  Mills  and 
John  Ellis;  carol,  Kindergarten  boys; 
Mazurka,    Kinder   Orchestra, 
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THURSDAY.    JANUARY    24,    1901 


BLIND  PUPILS  GETTING  ON 


Good  Progress  Made  in  Work  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution — Stories  of  Elizabeth 
Robin 


Some  interesting  things  about  how  the 
blind  are  being  and  may  be  helped  are 
told  in  the  paper  book  Just  issued  from 
the  State  printer's  as  the  annual  report  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  trustees  say 
that  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1900,  the 
school  "has  enjoyed  absolute  immunity 
from  any  drawback,  and  a  good  measure 
of  success  has  crowned  both  the  faithful 
and  assiduous  application  of  the  pupils  and 
the  painstaking  labors  of  their  instructors." 
The  total  number  in  the  institution  was 
264. 

Among  the  department  reports,  that  of 
the  department  of  physical  training  con- 
sists of  a  treatise  of  considerable  interest 
on  the  importance  of  keeping  the  skin 
clean.  Regarding  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  connected  with  the  Institution,  the 
report  says: 

"In  spite  of  the  limitations  and  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  press  is  laboring  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  room.  Its 
operations  have  been  prosecuted  with  un- 
diminished vigor,  and  several  excellent 
books  have  been  issued  during  the  past 
year.  The  most  important  among  these 
were  the  last  three  volumes  of  Green's 
'Short  History  of  the  English  People.' 
This  work  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
blind,  for  it  opens  to  them  a  record  of  past 
events  of  the  mother-country,  which  In 
conciseness  of  expression,  in  accuracy  and 
correctness  of  statement,  in  skilful  group- 
ing of  facts  and  In  elegance  of  diction  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  We  have  also  printed 
two  other  books— Thackeray's  'Henry  Es- 
mond,' in  three  volumes,  and  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson's  'Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,'-  in  one  volume.  The  former  of 
these  works  forms  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  our  collection  of  classical  literature, 
while  the  latter  puts  within  the  reach  of 
the  blind  stories  full  of  action  and  inter- 
est. In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been 
printed  in  embossed  characters  thirty-nine 
pieces  of  music  for  the  pianoforte,  the 
voice,  the  violin  and  the  brass  band.  The 
shelves  of  our  circulating  library  are  now 
filled  with  books  of  every  description, 
printed  in  raised  characters.  These  are 
loaned  gratuitously  to  all  applicants  for 
reading  matter." 

Interesting  stories  of  Thomas  Stringer 
and  Elizabeth  Robin  aire  included  in  the 
report.     Elizabeth's  teacher  says: 

"The  story  of  Elizabeth's  work  for  the 
year  is  that  of  happy,  normal,  schoolgirl 
life.  Her  Interests,  pleasures  and  trials  are 
like  those  of  heir  young  companions,  and 
her  studies  progress  under  the  same  influ- 
ences and  incentives  of  environment. 

"Only  one  new  study  was  undertaken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  term — that  of 
Latin,  upon  which  she  entered  with  agree- 
able anticipations,  the  effect  of  Edith's  ex- 
ample In  this  direction.  Even  when  bright 
previsions  were  exchanged  for  more  sober 
realities,  her  interest  remained  unabated, 
and  she  has  made  satisfactory  progress  In 
this  study.  From  the  first  she  was  eager  to 
use  her  newly  acquired  language  upon  every 
occasion,  and,  during  the  fourth  day  of 
school  she  made  an  enthusiastic  attempt 
at  the  dinner-table  by  spelling:  'Tuse  sunt 
puellse  bonae.'  During  a  reading  lesson 
soon  afterwards  it  suddenly  became  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  the  teacher  to  follow  Eliza- 
beth's formation  of  the  words  In  the  man- 
ual alphabet,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  she  was  translating  every  recognizable 
word  into  its  Latin  equivalentt.  Elizabeth 
has  already  found  that  work  on  one  study 
is  useful  in  another.  Thus  after  spelling 
the  word  'benignant'  she  asked:  'Does  this 
mean  "kind"?'  When  told  that  it  did  she 
laughed  and  spelled   'Latin.' 


"In  reading  'Evangeline'  Elizabeth  ha* 
for  the  first  time  been  Introduced  to 
the  study  of  poetical  forms  of  expres- 
sion 'in  ttw  pl»e<»  of  th.-  vorks  whi 
have  heretofore  been  selected  far  use  in  the 
class-room.  This  naturally  involved  fresh 
I  difficulties,  and,  in  order  to  obviate  these, 
rpmemberlng  Elizabeth's  struggles  of  the 
year  past  among  unknown  allusions  and 
idiomatic  language,  her  teachers  decided 
that  an  additional  hour  might  well  be  de- 
voted by  her  to  the  preparation  of  the 
reading-lesson.  She  was  inclined  to  resent 
this  tax  upon  her  time,  which  her  school- 
mates did  not  share,  out  when  she  was  re- 
minded of  the  -bitterness  of  hnr  failure 
last  year  to  grasp  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  text  of  her  book,  she  became 
more  reconciled,  only  seeking  'bo  make  this 
provision:  'If  I  do  very  well,  can  T  not  have 
a  free  hour  the  last  of  the  year?'  When 
the  work  was  fairly  begun,  her  new-found 
spirit  of  Independence,  not  yet  fully  grown, 
began  to  assert  itself.  'No,  let  me,'  was 
her  response  to  an  offer  of  help,  and  she 
did  mot  relax  her  efforts  until  she  oould 
offer  a  better  explanation  of  'the  verses. 

"  'I  think  it  is  a  very  beautiful  poem," 
she  said  earnestly. 

"The  story  took  a  strong  hold  upon  her 
sympathies.  'Now  to  find  Gabriel,'  she 
exclaimed  as  she  settled  herself  to  the  task 
of  the  extra  hour  one  day,  but  as  she  fol- 
1  lowed  the  weary  search  she  grew  very 
sober,  as  if  she  shared  with  Evangeline  the 
heart-sickening  sorrow  of  hope  deferred. 
At  another  time,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  hour,  in  momentary  abstraction,  she 
carried  off  her  book.  She  returned,  laugh- 
ing, to  place  it  upon  the  shelf  but  later 
she  referred  to  her  mistake,  saying  gravely: 
•<  T  think  I  must  have  been  thinking  about 
Evangeline.' 

"A  sense  of  rhythm  was  readily  com- 
municated to  her  by  reading  to  her  several 
lines  with  exaggerated  force  laid  upon  the 
accented  syllable.  At  first  she  showed  a 
tendency  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  certain 
prepositions,  such  as  in,  by  and  to,  but  this 
difficulty  once  surmounted  she  was  soon 
able  to  render  the  lines  in  true  poetic  swing, 
with  due  regard  for  the  quantities  of  the 
syllables.  'Have  we  not  had  a  good  les- 
son?' was  her  happy  comment  upon  the 
success  of  the  hour. 

"Elizabeth  commits  to  memory  slowly  and 
very  imperfectly,  showing  in  this  as  in 
many  other  ways  her  serious  lack  of  vig- 
orous mental  application — a  defect  which 
prevents  the  high  degree  of  attainment  be- 
fitting her  intellectual  endowment.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  this  failure  to  apply  her 
mind  seriously  arises  from  lack  of  interest 
in  the  result  to  be  attained. 

"After  the  class  had  completed  the  story 
of  'Evangeline,'  the  'Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish'  was  taken  up.  Elizabeth  had 
visited  Plymouth,  and  having  examined  the 
relics  and  trophies  there  exhibited,  she  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  exquisite  setting  of  the 
story.  So  vivid  did  her  enjoyment  of  it 
become  that  she  was  ready  to  devote  some 
of  her  precious  free  time  to  the  perusal  of 
the  beautiful  poem.  'I  like  poetry  almost 
as  well  as  prose  now,'  she  exclaimed  eager- 
ly.      'I  am  crazy  over  It.' 

"Her  first  paper  on  the  story  was  accu- 
rate as  to  order  of  events,  but  very  poorly 
expressed.  'Your  English  is  not  always 
good,'  was  the  comment  upon  her  work. 
'But  I  am  very  particular  about  good  Eng- 
lish,' Elizabeth  protested,  referring  to 
grammatical  construction,  but,  after  a  min- 
ute's thought,  she  added:  'I  suppose  you 
mean    the    order   of   the    clauses.'  " 
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The  News. 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  26,  1901 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND; 


The  sixty-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  has  just  been  issued,  with  the 
fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  appended.  The 
report  shows  the  latter  institution  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  doors 
are  kept  open  to  the  little  sightless 
children  of  both  sexes,  whose  minds 
and  bodies  are  nurtured  under  the 
best  domestic  influences.  They  are 
led  out  of  moral  and  intellectual  dark- 
ness into  light,  and  enabled  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  through  the 
senses.  They  are  taught  self-control, 
the  appreciation  of  industry,  to  use 
their  fingers  skilfully,  to  be  honest, 
truthful,  courageous,  orderly ,  unsel- 
fish, painstaking  in  their  work  and 
thoughtful  for  the  happiness  of  others. 
The  results  already  obtained  show 
that  the  nature  of  the  pupils  is  quick- 
ened and  deepened,  and  placed  in  har- 
monious relation  with  the  whole  order 
of  things. 

There  have  been  seventy-four  chil-j 
dren  in  attendance  during  the  year, 
and  the  health  of  these  pupils  through- 
out has  been  remarkable.  The  kind- 
ness and  attention  of  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Broughton  of  Jamaica  Plain  is 
touched  upon  as  having  been  apparent 
ever  since  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  1887.  During  this  time  he  has  been 
the  attending  physician,  acting  always 
withoj.it  compensation.  The  name  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Broughton  is  also  men- 
tioned. An  encouraging  feature  of 
the  work  is  that  the  legacies  of  the 
past  year  have  been  larger  than  those 
reported  a  year  ago.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Billings  is  one  of  seven 
whose  contributions  have  made  pos- 
sible a  larger  growth  in  the  noble 
work.  The  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived for  the  year  has  been  $8,509.26, 
a  sum  a  little  in  excess  of  what  was 
received  in  1809.  Among  the  require- 
ments of  the  near  future  is  that  of  a 
primary  school  building  for  the  girls, 
similar  to  that  which  was  erected  for 
the  boys  three  years  ago.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  report  is  that 
portion  devoted  to  Tommy  Stringer, 
of  whom  everybody  knows,  and  whose 
development  is  almost  miraculous. 
Among  Tommy's  friends  are  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Qnincy  A.  Shaw  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Slocum,  both  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  who  have  done  much  to  make 
his  life  happy.  A  permanent  fund  is 
now  solicited  for  Tommy's  support,  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  trustees 
of  the  school. 

Prominent  among  gifts  of  money, 
clothing,  entertainments,  delicacies, 
etc.,  have  figured  the  names  of  local 
benefactors,  who  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  do  good  in  the  midst  of 
their  abundance. 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD.    | 

JANUARY    28    1V)0I 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  to  Tommy  Stringer,  the  14-/ear-olc} 
blind  and  deaf  boy  under  Mr.  Anafenw 
charge  in  the  So.  Boston  school,  I  heai 
{hat  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  Tommy  » 
life  has  come  to  him  with  the  ownership 
of  a  sloyd  benoh,  a  happiness  made  pos- 
sible through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Quincy  Shaw,  who  not  only  gave  the 
bench  but  also  fitted  it  with  tools. 

"Now  I  shall  take  all  the  care  of  Mr. 
Brown's  house."  he  wrote  in  acknowl- 
edgment, and  Tommy  has  valiantly  kept 
to  his  purpose.  He  has  replaced  worn 
door-sills  with  new  ones,  made  a  new 
barnyard  sate  and  assumed  the  seit- 
imposed  duty  of  repairing  the  smoke- 
house, beginning  the  task  by  making  a 
most  ingenious  shutter  for  an  open  win- 
dow. .        .     J        T 

Another  gift  for  which  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  find  fitting  expression  of  ap- 
preciation was  that  of  a  companion 
bicycle..  He  mastered  at  once  the  few 
difficulties  incident  to  riding  a  vehicle 
of  this  sort  and  thenceforth  enjoyed 
keenly  the  exhilarating  sense  of  rapid 
motion  and  the  tonic  of  air  and  sun- 
shine. 


THE  EVENING    BULLETIN, 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29.  1901. 


MILLS-At  the  Boston  Hospital,  Walter  F. 
Mills,  son  of  Francis  W.  and  Ella  M.  Mills 
of  Thornton,  R.  I.,  aged  6  years  and  7  months. 

Funeral  Wednesday  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  from 
the  residence  of  John  Remington  at  West 
Wlckford.  Relatives  and  friends  invited  to  at- 
tend. 
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The  News. 

,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  16, 1901 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  beneficent  work  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  is  carried  on  sole- 
ly by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
its  many  good  friends  and  helpers. 
Among  these  it  is  the  pride  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  to  be  counted,  since  none  can 
realize  more  keenly  than  they  what 
a  blessing  the  little  school  is.  So,  for 
this  worthy  cause,,  they  make  enthusi- 
astic preparations  for  entertainments 
to  be  given  on  Washington's  Birthday. 
On  this  year  the  girls  will  give  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  at  11  o'clock,  and  at 
3  o'clock  the  boys  will  present  the 
classical  play  of  "Dido."  Interesting 
gymnastic  exercises  will  follow  each 
performance  and  excellent  music  will 
be  interspersed.  Tommy  Stringer 
will  be  among  the  pupils  and  will  do 
his  part  toward  the  success  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Friends  of  the  institution  are  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  an  appropri- 
ation of  something  like  $30,000  from 
the  state,  which  is  needed  as  an  aid 
to  its  support,  and  as  there  is  little 
opposition  it  will  doubtless  be  grant- 
ed. It  is  hoped  the  Jamaica  Plain  in- 
stitution may  soon  be  enlarged. 


IBosltett  Wmnsmpt 


THURSDAY.    FEBRUARY    21,    1901 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

THURSDAY,   FEB.   21,    1901. 

PLAYS  BYTHE  BLIND. 


NOVEL     PRESENTATION     OF     PLAYS 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  Will  Be  the  Actors  at  Entertain- 
ments to  Be  Given  on  Washington's 
Birthday 


Novel  presentation  of  plays  in  which  the 
actors  are  all  blind  will  make  the'  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  Birthday  notable  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Broadway,  South 
Boston.  There  will  be  two  entertainments, 
one  by  girl  pupils  in  the  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  by  the  boy  pupils  and  young 
men  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  The 
dress  rehearsal  given  yesterday  showed  the 
pupils  to  be  well  up  in  their  parts,  and  that 
a  treat  is  in  store  for  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attend. 

The  girls'  play  was  adapted  by  some  of 
the  teachers  from  that  attractive  book, 
"Alice  in  "Wonderland,"  and  the  funny  say- 
ings and  quaint  conceits  for  which  it  is 
noted  are  doubly  attractive  when  spoken 
and  enacted  by  these  girls,  who,  though 
lacking  in  sight,  'seem  to  nossess  a  rare 
sense  of  humor  and  an  abundance  of  dra- 
matic power.  This,  added  to  the  careful 
training  they  have  received,  makes  a  pleas- 
ing set  of  spenes  and  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able performance.  Bight  scenes  were  given 
in  all,  on  a  little  stage  improvised  In  the 
library.  The  afternoon  performance  will 
be  the  play  of  "Dido,"  an  epic  tragedy  from 
the  /Eneid  of  Virgii,  in  four  acts,  each  with 
several  scenes  telling  the  love  story  of 
./Eneas,  the  leader  of  the  Trojan  exiles, 
ifcid  Dido,  the  Queen  of  Carthage,  to  its 
gic  end.  The  incidental  music  by  the 
chorus  of  men's  and  boys'  voices  will  be 
fine.  The  costumes  are  very  handsome, 
and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  artistic  taste 
as  well  a,s  correctness  as  to  detail  of  those 
who  designed  and  made  them.  At  the  reg- 
ular performance  the  school  orchestra  will 
play  the  andante  from  E-ftat  symphony  by 
Mozart  and  selections  from  "Carmen." 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  always  an  attrac- 
tion, will  read  a  part  of  Holmes's  "Ode  for 
Washington's    Birthday." 


Perkins  Institution  Pupils 
Will  Present  TJiem. 


Dress  Eehearsals  Show  a 
Rich  Treat  Is  in  Store, 


Skill  and  Dramatic  Fervor 
Displayed  by  Children. 


tragic  end.  The  incidental  music  by  the 
chorus  of  men's  and  boys'  voices  was 
very  fine. 

in  the  play  itself  the  students  showed 
a  good  deal  of  dramatic  power,  and  the 
longer  speeches  -were  given  with  good 
elocutionary  effect.  The  enunciation 
was  always  clear,  and  all  seemed  to 
read  tne  lines  with  full  comprehension 
of  their  meaning.  The  performance 
would  be  considered  admirable  by  peo- 
ple who  can  see;  when  one  considers 
that  the  actors  are  all  blind  the  word 
"wonderful"  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
to  use.  The  costumes  are  very  hand- 
some, and  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
artistic  taste  as  well  as  correctness  as 
to  detail  of  those  who  designed  and  made 
them. 

The  cast  includes:  Aeneas,  Charles 
H.  Ainadon:  Achates,  Owen  Wrinn; 
Ilionsus,  r'larence  Jackson;  Dido.  Her- 
bert A.  Strout;  Anna,  Frederick  V. 
Walsh;  iopas,  who  save  a  pleasing 
solo,  William  T.  denon;  larbus,  Fran- 
cis J.  Rochford;  Juno,  Barnard  Levin; 
Venus,  Frederick  J.  Carney;  Cupid, 
George  H.  Clark;  Mercury,  Joseph 
Bartlett;  The  Herald,  Frank  G.  Baker; 
Carthiginian  Maidens,  F.  Hansom,  A. 
Heroux,  L.  H.  Harvey.  W.  E.  Robinson; 
Courtiers,  F.  Nilson,  W.  Walsh,  J.  Cun- 
ningham, E.  Ryan.  H.  Van  Weir; 
Guards,  P.  J.  t>  Neil,  H.  Putnam; 
Messengers.  B.  G.  Matteson,  C.  L. 
Winchell;  Trojan  Nobles,  C.  Black,  R. 
J.   C.  Barnard.  W.  Dodge,  W.  Lord. 

At  the  regular  performance  the  school 
orchestra  will  plav  the  andante  from 
E  flat  symphony  by  Mozart  and  selec- 
tions from  "Carmen."  Tommy  Stringer, 
who  is  always  an  attraction,  will  read 
a  part  of  Holmes'  "Ode  for  Washing- 
ton's Blrihday." 


Tomorrow,  Washington's  birthday,  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  Blind  will 
give  their  annual  entertainment,  the 
girl  pipils  in  the  morning  at  11  o'clock, 
and  the  boys  and  young  men  in  the 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

A  dress  rehearsal  was  given  yester- 
dav.  and  the  pupils  showed  they  are 
well  up  in  their  parts,  and  that  a  treat 
Is  in  store  for  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  attend. 

The  girls'  play  was  adapted  by  soma 
of  the  teachers  from  that  attractive 
book,  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  the 
funny  sayings  and  quaint  conceits  for 
which  it  Is  noted  are  doubly  attractive 
when  spoken  and  enacted  by  these  girls, 
who,  though  lacking  in  sight,  seem  to 
possess  a  rare  sense  of  humor  and  an 
abundance  of  dramatic  power.  This, 
added  to  the  careful  training  they  have 
received,  made  a  pleasing  set  of  scenes 
and  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  perform- 
ance. 

Eight  scenes  were  given  In  all.  The 
little  stage  improvised  in  the  library 
for  the  purpose  was  set  as  a  woodland 
scene.  The  opening  scene  showed  Alice 
and  her  sister  (Beatrice  E.  Ingham  and 
Edith  M.  Elmer)  together,  and  Alice 
falls  asleep,  "to  dream  the  dream  no 
mortal  ever  dared  to  dream  before." 

This  dream  opened  with  the  sagacious 
"advice  from  a  caterpillar,"  and  then 
came  "the  Duchess  at  Home/'  her 
grace  being  enacted  by  Mary  Mc- 
Clintock.  The  Cheshire  cat,  grinning 
like  her  namesake,  was  G.  May  Cooper. 
"A  Mad  Tea  Party."  where  the  con- 
versation was  filled  with  wit  and  wis- 
dom, was  given  by  the  hatter  (Edna 
E.  Goullard),  the  March  hare  (Martha 
Griffin),  and  the  dormouse  (Gertrude 
Elwell).  Of  course,  Alice's  questions 
and  comments  occasioned  much  of  the 
brilliant  conversation  "over  the  tea- 
cups." 

'  The  Queen's  Garden"  was  another 
pleasfng  scene,  whiie  the  "Mock  Tur- 
tle's Story"  and  the  "Lobster  Quad- 
rille" were  too  funny  for  anything. 
"The  Trial  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts"1' 
was  very  handsomely  staged,  and  one 
cannot  help  admiring  the  taste  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  costumes,  which  were 
all  made  at  the  institution. 

rhe  jury  of  beasts  and  birds  and  the 
allusions  to  them  were  very  laughable. 
Those  who  assumed  the  parts  were: 
King  of  Hearts,  Agnes  E.  Norton; 
Queen  of  Hearts,  Ellen  A.  Gavin;  Mock 
,  Turtle,  Jessie.  Lewis;  Gryphon,  Marlon 
,  A.  Miller;  Cook,  Anna  Lawrence;  White 
Rabbit.  Mabel  Myers;  Knave  of  Hearts, 
Marv  I.  Browne-  Gardeners,  Elizabeth 
E.  Dodd,  Esther  M.  Wells,  Alice  E. 
Chick;  Soldiers.  Emma  L.  Carr,  Teresa 
J.  Keyes,   N.   Edna  Rccd. 

The  dress  rehearsal  for  the  afternoon 
entertainment  also  passed  off  very 
smoothlv.  giving  a  good  indication  of 
the  success  of  the  public  performance. 
It  was  the  play  of  "Dido,  an  epic 
tragedy  from  the  Aeneid  of  >""rii, 
and  it  gave  in  four  acts,  each  with 
several  scenes,  the  love  story  of  Aeneas, 
the  leader  of  the  Tro-ian  exiles,  and 
Dido,    the    Queen    of    Carthage,    to    its 
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....Attractive  programmes  arc  offered 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  for  theiv  annual  entertain- 
ments on  Washington's  Birthday.  The 
fjerformance  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
by  the  girls  at  11  o'clock,  will  be  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all  who  relish  a  bit  of 
i'iiii,  and  the  presentation  of  "Dido"  by 
ihc  boys  at  3  o'clock,  will  prove  no  less 
interesting.  Music-  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises will  be  pleasing  features  of  the  oc- 
casion, ami  the  presence  of  Tommy 
Stringer  will  be  an  important  addition. 
The  proceeds  will  form  the  contribution 
of  these  pupils  toward  the  admirable 
work  of  the   Kindergarten   for  the  Blind 
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SATURDAY,    FEB.    23,    1901. 

PLAYS  BY  BLIND  AMATEURS. 


ThePerkiiis  Institution  Children 
Present  Two  Classics. 


Mr.    Anagnof,   who   has   charge  ofT  the 
institution,  delivered  a  short  address  in 
I  the   afternoon   in   which   he   referred  to 
j  the   limited    quarters    for   an    entertain- 
ment of  the  kind.    He  spoke  of  the  great 
expense   of   the    institution    and    of    the 
|  work  being  accomplished,  which  made  it 
|  necessary   to  purchase  articles  and   ma- 
terial of  the  latest  description  In  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.    He  hoped 
that  some  one  would  remember  the  in- 
stitution, and  by  so  doing  enough  money 
could     be  secured    to     furnish   a    more 
spacious  hall  and  fit  it  up  properly. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTSSER 

SATURDAY    MORNING,     FEB.     23,     1901. 


SVrURDAY,  fEBRUARY  23,  1901. 


The   Girls   Give   Scenes  from  "Alice 
In  Wonderland"  in  tlie  Morning, 
and    the    Boys    in    the    Afternoon 
'Produce  "Dido,"  an  Epic  Tragedy 
from  the  Aeneld. 
Yesterday'  the   pupils   of    the    Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Bos- 
ton   observed    the    anniversary    of    the 
birth    of   Washington    according   to    the 
usual  custom,  the  girls'  department  giv- 
ing scenes  from  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
by  Lewis  Carroll,   in  the  morning,   and 

the  boys  producing  "Dido,"  an  epic 
tragedy,  dramatized  from  the  Aeneid 
of  Virgil.  Much  interest  has  always 
been  manifested  by  the  public  in  these 
entertainments,  and  yesterday,  as  usual, 
the  hall  was  thronged. 

At  11  o'clock  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
was  given  in  seven  scenes,   as   follows: 

Scpdp  1,  "Alice  and  Her  Sister";  2,  ''Advice 
from  a  Caterpillar":  H.  "The  Duchess  at 
Home";  4,  "A  Mad  Tea  Party";  .".  "The 
Queen's  Garden":  6,  "The  Mock  Turtle's  Story 
and  the  Lobster  Quadrille":  7,  "The  Trial  of 
the  Knave  of  Hearts";  8,  "Alice  and  Her  Sis- 
ter." 

The  cast  comprised  the  following: 

Alice.  Beatrice  E.  Ingrahain;  Alice's  sister, 
Edith  M.  Elmer;  King  of  Hearts,  Agnes  E.  Nor- 
:  ton:  Queen  of  Hearts,  Ellen  A,  Gavin:  Duchess, 
Mary  McClintock;  Mock  Turtle.  Jessie  Lewis; 
Gryphon,  Marlon  A.  Miller;  Hatter.  Edna  E. 
Goullard;  March  Hare,  Martha  Griffin;  Dor- 
mouse, Gertrude  El  well;  Cheshire  Cat.  E.  May 
Cooper;  Cook.  Anna  Lawrence;  White  Rabbit, 
Mabel  Myers;  Knave  of  Hearts,  Mary  I. 
Brown;  Gardener  No.  2,  Elizabeth  E.  Dodd; 
Gardener  No.  5.  Bather  M.  Wells;  Gardene- 
No.  7,  Alice  E.  Chick;  soldiers,  Emma  L. 
Carr,  Teresa  J.  Keyes.  N.  Edna  Reed. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  say   that  the   ef- 
forts of  the  young  performers  received 
hearty  applause.    Each  participant  knew 
her   lines   perfectly,    and   the   expression   j 
and    action    were    excellent. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  mention  was 
the  costumes.  Each  girl  wore  a  sown 
appropriate  to  the  part  taken,  and  they 
were  quite  elaborate  and  varied.  All  of 
these  costumes  were  prepared  at  the 
institution  through  the  labor  of  the 
teachers    and    instructors. 


In  the  afternoon,  beginning  at  3 
o'clock,  the  boys  had  their  entertain- 
ment, and  this,  like  its  predecessor, 
proved  to  be  excellent  from  every  stand- 
point. "Dido"  was  given  in  four  acts, 
eno.h  act  having  two  or  more  scenes. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Aeneaa.  leader  of  the  Trojan  exiles,  Charles 
H.  Amadou;  Achates,  the  faithful  friend  of 
Aeneas,  Owen  Wrlnn;  Ilioneus,  a  Trojan  nob]-, 
Clarence  Jackson;  Dido,  the  Queen  of  Cart l 
Herbert  A.  Strout;  Anna,  sister  of  Dido,  Fred- 
erick V.  Walsh;  Iopas,  a  Carthaginian  min- 
strel. William  T.  Clenon;  Iarbas,  a  Moorish 
prince,  Francis  J.  Rochford;  Juno,  protectress 
of  the  Carthaginians,  Barnard  Levin;  Cupid, 
6on  of  Venua,  George  H.  Clark;  Mercury,  the 
messeager  of  Jupiter,  Joseph  Bartlett;  the 
herald.  Frank  G.  Baker;  Carthaginians,  V. 
Ransom,  A.  Heroux,  L.  H.  Harvey.  W.  E. 
Robinson;  courtiers.  F.  Nilson,  W.  Walsh,  J. 
Cunningham,  E.  Ryan,  H.  Van  Vliet;  guards, 
P.  J.  O'Neill,  H.  Putnam;  messengers,  B.  G. 
Matteson,  C.  L.  Wlnchell;  Trojan  nobles,  r. 
Black,  R.  J.  C.  Barnard,  W.  Dodge  and  W. 
Lord.  

After  a  prelude  with  words  from  the 
first  book  of  the  Aeneid,  the  first  scene 
of  the  opening  act  was  given,  starting 
with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  to  the  dawn, 
"Wake,  Aurora,  Wake."  Then  Aeneas 
and  Achates  were  shown  on  their  way 
into  the  city,  and  several  other  charac- 
ters introduced  at  the  close  of  the  fiist 
act.  One  of  the  features  of  the  after- 
noon followed.  It  was  the  reading  of  a 
part  of  Holmes'  "Ode  for  Washington's 
Birthday,"  by  Thomas  Stringer.  The 
little  fellow  went  through  his  part  ex- 
cellently, reading  the  raised  letters  with 
his  left  hand  while  with  his  right,  held 
by  his  instructress,  Miss  Helen  Con- 
ley,  he  made  known  to  her  what  he  was 
reading,  and  she  in  turn  uttered  the 
words  of  the  ode  as  the  little  fellow 
progressed.  He  was  warmly  applauded 
when  he  had  finished. 

Before  and  after  the  last  act  the  Per- 
kins Institution  band  played  the  selec- 
tion preceding  the  act,  being  an  andante 
from  the  E  flat  symphony  by  Mozart, 
and  the  concluding  piece  a  selection 
from  Bizet's  "Carmen." 


PLAYS  BY  THE  BUND. 

"Alice  adventures  in  Wonderland"  and 
scenes  from  Virgil  were  presented  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  yesterday  by  the  blind 
pupils,  though  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
see  was  the  last  thing  to  be  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  actors. 

The  young  men  and  young  women,  some 
of  them  mere  lads  and  lasses,  performed 
with  grace  and  charm.  They  showed  not 
only  careful  training',  but  also  their  own 
good  appreciation  of  the  plays.  Each  year 
their  dramatic  enterU;inments  are  a  marvel 
to  spectators.  That  persons  not  seeing  can 
so  far  master  the  art  of  acting  is  wonder- 
ful, but  this  school  in  all  its  work  seems 
to  illustrate  that  nothing  is  impossible  of 
achievement.  And  so  for  this  annual  en- 
tertainment they  cho>se  dramatics.  It  is 
the  purpese,  as  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  said  in  a  little  speech,  that  these 
young  people  should  "learn  to  think  and  to 
act  side  by  side  with  the  seeing,  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  them,  and  ue  Integral 
parts  of  the  community."* 

During  the  afternoon  exercises,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  lad,  Thomas  Stringer, 
recited  with  his  teacher  to  interpret,  a 
part  of  Holmes's  "Ode  for  Washington  s 
Birthday."  Young  Stringer  has  learned  to 
articulate,  but  he  dislikes  to  do  so  in  pub- 
lic, and  so  he  talks  with  the  dumb  alpha- 
bet and  his  teacher  translates. 

Music  also  was  a  feature  of  the  day. 
The  orchestra  played  selections  from 
Mozart  and  operatic  airs,  and  one  of  the 
young  men  in  the  play  would  appear  now 
with  a  violin  and  again  with  a  cornet. 

A  splendid  chorus  of  boys  chaiiied  in 
unison  the  opening  lines  of  the  Aeneid, 
which  was  given  in  the  afternoon  by  their 
department  of  the  school,  and  there  w*ere 
several  good  solos  in  the  piece. 

The  classic  old  story  of  Dido  the  boys 
played  with  reverence.  There  was  not  a 
touch  of  burlesque  .and  the  actors  made 
up  handsomely  as  women.  The  enamored 
queen  of  Carthage,  whom  Herbert  Strout 
Impersonated,  was  charming  in  white 
robes  and  a  veil  which  was  draped  from 
a  golden  crown.  He  declaimed  famously, 
and  his  acting  was  good.  C.  H.  Amadon 
was  Aeneas  and  played  his  part  with  dig- 
nity. As  the  Carthaginian  minstrel  W.  T. 
Clenon  gave  a  solo  in  rich  baritone  voice. 

The  other  parts  as  assigned  were: — 

Ac h;i tes Owen    Wrinn 

Ilioneus Clarence    Jackson 

Anna,  sister  of  Dido... F.  V.  Walsh 

Iarbas F.    J.    Rodsford 

Juno Barnard  Levin 

Venus F.    J.     Carney 

Cupid G.   H.   Clark 

Mercury Joseph  Bartlett 

The  Herald F.   G.  Baker 

Carthaginian  Maidens F.  Ransom,  A.  Heroux, 

L.    H.  Harvey,  W.  E.  Robinson. 

The  costuming  in  each  of  the  plays  was 
most  effective. 

The  adventures  of  Alice,  given  by  the 
girls'  department  in  the  morning,  was  an 
adaptation  by  some  of  the  teachers.  The> 
scenes  represented  "Advice  from  a  Cater- 
pillar," "A  Mad  Tea  Party,"  "The  Queen's 
Garden,"  "The  Mock  Turtle's  Story  and 
the  Lobster  Quadrille,"  and  so  on. 

Beatrice  Ingham,  was  Alice,  Edith  El- 
mer, Alice's  sister,  and  the  other  figures 
were: — 

King   of   Hearts Agnes   Norton 

Queen    of   Heaves Ellen    Gavin 

Duchi.-ss Mary   McClintock 

Mock    Turtle Jessie    Lewis 

Gryphon Marlon    Miller 

Hatter Edna   Goullard 

March   HRre Martha  Griffin 

Dormouse Gertrude    Elwell 

Cheshire May   Cooper. 

Cook Anna   Laurence 

White  Rabbit Mab2l  Myers 

Knave   of  Hearts Mary   Browne 

Gardeners Elizabeth  Dodd,  Esther  Wells  and 

Alice  Chick. 
Soldiers... Emma  Carr,  Tereta  Keyes,  Edna  Reed 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  little 
chapel  of  the  school,  which  afford  meagre 
accommodations  at  such  times.  A  hall 
Where  the  pupils  may  have  their  concerts 
Is  greatly  needed,  and  this  Mr.  Anagnos 
mentioned  in  addressing  the  audience  of 
the  afternoon.  He  spoke  also  of  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain. 


Alice  in  Wonderland 
Was  Performed, 


Duchess,    Dormouse 
and  Mock  Turtle* 


Boys  Played  "Dido" 
of  Virgil, 


Washington's  Birthday  is  always 
looked  forward  to  with  lively  antici- 
pation by  the  pupils  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  for  it  affords, 
annually,  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  histrionic  talents  before  their 
friends.  These  entertainments  are  of 
a  most  refreshing  order,  and  sure  mu- 
tually enjoyed  by  the  amateur  players 
and  the  audiences.  They  are  prefaced 
by  weeks  of  diligent  preparation,  into 
which  both  the  teachers  and  the  pu- 
pils, young  and  old,  enter  with  zeal. 
The  dramatic  equipments,  such  as  cos- 
tumes and  other  paraphernalia,  are 
made  in  the  school,  rehearsals  are  held 
and  each  of  the  youthful  performers 
studies  his  or  her  role  with  commend- 
able spirit.  What  wonder  then  that  the 
holiday  which  marks  the  formal  per- 
formance should  be  a  red-letter  one;  a 
day  of  festivities  and  general  enjoy- 
ment. 

And   yesterday    was   no    exception    to 
the  general  rule.     Two  excellent  enter- 
tainments were  given,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing  by    the    girls,    and    another   by    the 
boys  and  young  men  in  the  afternoon, 
j  both  of  which  were  attended  by  assem- 
;  blages    of    spectators    that    packed    the 
I  hall    and    rewarded    the    efforts    of    the 
blind  players  with  merited  applause. 

Girls'   Entirtainment. 

The  entertainment  given  by  the  girls 
began  at  11  o'clock.  It  was  a  series  of 
eight  scenes  from  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," adapted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
school.  The  entertaining  characteristics 
of  the  book,  strengthened  here  and 
there  by  original  touches  to  suit  the 
occasion,  were  successfully  brought  out 
by  the  performers.  It  was  pleasing  to 
note  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
players  entered  into  their  respective 
parts.  The  careful  training  and  the 
individual  earnestness  of  those  Who 
made  up  the  cast,  were  elements  thnt 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  girls 
displayed  a  humor,  grace  and  confi- 
dence that' gave  tone  to  the' production. 

The  little'  stage  wag  set  with  a 
woodland  scene.  The  piece  opened 
with  Alice  and  her  sister  together, 
the  parts  being  impersonated  by  Beat- 
rice E.  Ingham  and  Edith  M. '  Elmer. 
Alice  went  to  sleep  to  "dream  the 
dream  that  no  mortal  ever  dared  to 
<jreafn  before."  The  Caterpillar's  Ad- 
vice opened  the  dream,  followed  by 
"the  Duchess  at  Home,"  Mary  Mc- 
Clintock taking  the  part  of  the  Duch- 
ess. G.  May  Cooper  impersonated*  the 
Cheshire     Cat, 


Edna.  K.  Ooullard,  as  the  Hatter, 
Martha  Griffin,  as  the  March  Hare, 
and  Gertrude  El  Well  as  the  Dormouse, 
pave  the  immortal  "Mad  Tea  Party." 
where  wit  arid  wisdom  flowed.  Alices 
remarks  provoked  much  of  the  brilliant 
conversation  "over  the  tea-cups." 
"The  Queen's  Garden"  was  an  Inter- 
esting; scene  also,  and.  the  "Mock 
Turtle's  Story"  and  the  "Lobster 
Quadrille"  stirred  wholesome  merri- 
ment. "The  Trial  of  the  Knave  of 
Hearts"  was  very  prettily  staged  in- 
deed. A  laughable  feature  was  the 
Jury  of  beasts  and  bird?  and  the 
allusions  to  them.  Besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned  the  cast  Included  the 
following:  King  of  Hearts.  Agnes  E. 
Norton;  Queen  of  Hearts,  Ellen  A. 
Gavin;  Mock  Turtle,  Jessie  Lewis; 
Gryphon,  Marlon  .A.  Miller,  Cook, 
Anna  Lawrence;  White  Rabbit.  Mabel 
Mvers:  Knave  of  Hearts,  Marv  I. 
Browne;  Gardeners,  Elizabeth  10.  Dodd, 
Ksther  M.  Wells.  Alice  E.  Chick;  Sol- 
diers. Fmma  L.  Carr,  Teresa  J.  Keyes, 
N.   Edna  Reed. 

Boys  Dramatize  "Dido." 
The  play  given  by  the  Boys'  Depart- 
ment began  at  3  o'clock.  It  was  en- 
titled "Dido.  an  Epic  Tragedy." 
dramatized  from  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil. 
The  piece  was  in  four  acts,  with  sev- 
eral changes  of  scene.  It  told  the 
love  story  of  Aeneas,  the  leader  of  the 
Trojan  exiles,  and  Dido,  Queen  of 
Carthage,  to  the  tragic  climax.  The 
chorus  by  the  choir  of  men  and  boys 
was  well  handled  £nd  full  of  melody. 
Like  the  girls,  the  boys  were  clever  in 
their  respective  roles,  delivering  their 
speeches  with  dramatic  emphasis  and 
excellent  elocutionary  effect.  The  ac- 
tion passed  off  smoothly.  The  cos- 
tumes were  bright  and  appropriate 
and  correct  in  detail. 

This  was  the  cast:  Aeneas.  Charles  H. 
Amadon;  Achates,  Owen  Wrinn;  Ilion- 
sus.  Clarence  Jackson;  Dido,  Herbert 
A.  Strout;  Anna,  Frederick  V.  Walsh; 
lopas,  who  gave  a  pleasing  solo.  Will- 
iam T.  Clenon;  Iarbus,  Francis  J. 
Rochford;  Juno,  Barnard  Levin;  Venus. 
Frederick  J.  Carney;  Cupid,  George  H. 
Clark;  Mercury.  Joseph  Bartlett;  The 
Herald.  Frank  G.  Baker;  Carthaeinian 
Maidens.  F.  Ransom.  A.  Heroux.  L. 
H.  Harvey  W.  E.  Robinson:  Courtiers, 
F.  Nilson.  W.  Walsh.  J.  Cunningham, 
E.  Ryan.  H..Van  Weir:  Guards.  P.  J. 
O'Neil.  H.  Putnam;  Messengers,  B.  G. 
Matteson.  C.  L.  Winch  ell:  Trojan 
Nobles,  C.  Black.  R.  J.  C.  Barnard. 
W.  Dodge,  W.  Lord. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  school 
orchestra,  which,  by  the  way.  was  one 
of  -the  features  of  tlv  entertainments. 
Tommy  Stringer,  ever  interesting,  read 
a  part  of  Holmes's  "Ode  for  Washing- 
ton's   Birthday." 

l§mfon  JJailg  dink. 

SATURDAY,  FEB.  23,  1901. 


Two  entertainments  were  given  in  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  Mind  yes- 
terday—one in  the  morning  at  11  o'clock 
by  the  girls,  and  the  second  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  boys— both  of  which  are  de- 
serving of  praise  for  the  excellence  of 
thr-   productions. 

"Scenes  from  Alice's  Adventures  In 
Wonderland"  was  the  subject  of  the 
morning  entertainment,  and  "Dido,"  an 
epic  tragedy,  dramatized  from  the 
^Eneid  of  Virgil,  was  the  effort  of  the 
boys.  The  Cadets'  performance  or  that 
of  the  Tech  boys  could  be  no  more  novel 
than  that  of  the  sightless  boys  of  this 
irstitution.  They  performed  their  parts 
in  an  admirable  manner,  and  reflected 
credit  not  only  upon  themselves,  but 
upon  their  patient  and  painstaking  in- 
structors. 

In  each  performance  there  was  strong 
evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  their 
efforts  by  the  pupils— that  feeling  that 
they  knew  they  were  doing  something 
pleasing  and  entertaining  to  their  audi- 
ence and  gratifying  to  those  who  had  so 
zealously  and  carefully  trained  them. 

The  little  hall,  the  only  available  place 
in  the  building  for  these  entertain- 
ments, was  crowded  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  had  there  been  twice  as  much 
room  there  surely  would  have  been 
enough  visitors  to  occupy  the  space. 

The  scenes  were  eight  in  number,  and 
were  replete  with  humor  and  interest. 
Twenty  of  the  young  girls  of  the  in- 
stitution essayed  the  parts  assigned 
to  them,  as  follows:  Alice,  Beatrice  E. 
Ingham;  Alice's  sister,  Edith  M.  Elmer; 
king  of  hearts,  Agnes  E.  Norton:  queen 
of  hearts.  Ellen  E.  Gavin;  duchess, 
Mary  McCUntock;  mock  turtle,  Jessie 
Lewis:  Gryphon,  Marion  A.  Millar;  hat- 
ter. Edna  E.  Ooullard;  March  hare,  Mar- 
tha   Griffin,    Dormouse.    Gertrude    El- 


l  well;  Cheshire  cat,  C.  May  L ,o,  i  > .. 
cook.  Anna  Lawrence;  white  fabWt, 
Mabel  Myers;  knave  ot  hearts,  Mary  I. 
Browne: 'gardener  No.  2 :.  Elizabeth  T- 
Dodd;  gardener  No.  7.  A»lee  E.  C nick , 
gardener  No.  5,  Esther  M.  Wfclls;  sol- 
i  i,  Knima  L.  Carr,  Teresa  J.  Keyt-3 
and  N.  Edna  Reed.  0<0t»r 

Scene   1  depicted  Alice  and  her  s  ster 

I  In     conversation.     Alice     soon     falling 

asleep.  The  next  six  scenes  showed  of 
what  she  dreamed.  The  iirst  was  "Ad- 
vice from  a  caterpillar,"  which  was 
amusing,  and  then  came  "The  duchest 
at  home."  Following  this  was  "A  mad 
tea  partv."  in  which  many  of  the  char- 
acters participated.  As  the  party  drank 
the  tea  set  before  them  many  were  the 
questions  asked  by  the  wondering  Alice 
and  witty  the  answers  of  those  around 
her. 

"The  queen's  garden"  was  a  pretty 
scene,  and  there  Alice  beheld  many  new 
wonders.  "The  mock  turtle's  story",  and 
the  "Lobster  quadrille"  were  also  high- 
ly amusing,  and  the  young  amateurs 
enjoyed  the  fun  fully  as  much  as  the 
audience.  After  "The  trial  of  the  knave 
of  hearts"  Alice  awoke  and  narrated  to 
her  sister  what  she  had  seen. 

The  afternoon  play  was  much  heavier, 
and  portrayed  scenes  of  war  and  love, 
conquest  and  loyalty  in  true  stage  style. 
The  parts  allotted  to  each  were  carried 
out  in  a  manner  that  would  be  credita- 
ble to  many  leading  amateurs,  and  al- 
though their  steps  across  the  stage, 
their  every  motion  in  fact  had  to  be 
measured  and  counted,  precision  marked 
every  move. 

It  was  the  story  of  ^Eneas,  leader  of 
the  Trojan  exiles,  who  wins  the  love  of 
Dido,  the  queen  of  Carthage.  Mercury- 
appears  to  /Eneas  and  bids  him  depart 
and  fulfil  his  Heaven-appointed  destiny, 
such  being  the  message  from  Jove. 
JEneas,  regretful  at  his  delay,  obeys, 
which  breaks  the  heart  of  Juno,  and  in 
the  last  scene  she  drives  a  dagger  into 
her  own  heart. 

The  characters  were:  ./Eneas,  Charles 
K.  Amadon;  Achates,  Owen  Wrinn; 
Ilioneus,  Clarence  Jackson;  Dido,  Her- 
bert A.  Strout;  Anna,  Frederick  V. 
Walsh:  lopas,  William  T.  Clenon;  Oar- 
bas,  Francis  J.  Rochford;  Juno,  Bar- 
nard Levin;  Venus,  Frederick  J.  Car- 
ney; Cupid,  George  H.  Clark;  Mercury, 
Joseph  Bartlett;  the  herald,  Frank  C. 
Baker;  Carthaginian  maidens,  F.  Ran- 
som, A.  Heroux,  L.  H.  Harvey  and  W. 
E.  Robinson;  courtiers,  F.  Nilson,  W. 
Walsh.  J.  Cunningham,  E.  Ryan,  H. 
Van  Vleit;  guards,  P.  J.  O'Neill  and  H. 
Putnam;  nobles,  C.  Black,  R.  J.  C.  Bar- 
nard, W.  Dodge  and  W.  Lord. 

The     work    of    Mr     Amadon    as     th<? 

leader  of  the  Trojans,  and  afterward  in 

love    with    the    queen,    and   also    of    Mr 

t  Strout  as  the  queen,  is  deserving  of  spe- 

[    -ial  mention,  and  in  the  last  scene, where 

he  queen  takes  her  own  life,  the  acting 

was  excellent. 

The  tragedy  was  in  eight  scene®,  four 
acts,  and  opened  with  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  to  the  dawn.  ^Eneas  and  Achates, 
his  intimate  friend,  enter  on  their  way 
to  the  city.  Venus  appears  disguised  as 
a  huntress  and  tells  ^Eneas  that  his 
companions  are  safe  and  that  he  is  near 
the  city  of  Carthage  ruled  by  Phoeni- 
cian Dido.  Dido  and  her  court  soon  ap- 
pear and  immediately  several  of  the 
Trojans  come  u;icn  the  scene  and  the 
story  of  their  sufferings  is  told. 

Venus  plans  successfully,  and  through 
her  son  Cupid,  who  is  in  the  disguise  of 
Ascanius,  inflames  the  heart  of  the 
queen,  and  she  falls  in  love  with 
.rEneas.  In  the  court  scene  Cupid,  in 
the  guise  of  Ascanius,  sits  near  Dido, 
and  while  the  invocation  is  sung  the 
libation  ceremony  is  observed. 

Dido  cannot  help  disclosing  her  af- 
fections to  her  sister  Anna,  and  the  lat- 
ter advises  the  queen  to  reject  her 
Moorish  suitors  and  espouse  REneas. 

Iarbas  is  jealous  and  calls  on  Jove  for 
vengeance  upon  Dido  and  ^Eneas.  This 
comes  when  Mercury  directs  iEneas  to 
fulfil  the  mission  he  set  out  upon,  and 
then  the  leave-taking  with  Dido.  The 
latter,  after  the  departure  of  .ffilneas,  is 
inconsolable,  and  under  the  pretext  that 
she  wishes  a  pyre  on  which  to  burn 
^-Eneas'  offerings,  Anna  brings  it  in, 
and  at  an  opportune  moment  stabs  her- 
self and  falls  upon  the  pyre. 

Between  the  scenes  Thomas  Stringer, 
who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  instructor,  Miss  Helen 
Connelly,  read  a  part  of  Holmes'  "Ode 
on  Washington's  Birthday,"  which  Miss 
Connelly  repeated  to  the  auilience  as 
Tommy  passed  his  fingers  over  the 
raised  letters.  Then  there  were  vocal 
selections  and  excellent  numbers  by 
the  band  of  the  institution. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr  Anagnos 
apologized  for  the  limited  capacity  of 
the  hall,  but  said  that  such  It  would 
nave  to  remain  until  some  kindly  dis- 
posed person  should  provide  funds  for 
hall    wherein,   the   young  people 
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PLAYS  BY  BLIND  ACTORS 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Gave 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Dido"  Yes- 
terday- 


Two  plays  were  acted  yesterday  in  South 
Boston  by  companies  of  amateurs,  one  full 
of  rollicking  fun,  the  other  marked  by  dig- 
nity and  dramatic  fervor.  Both  these  per- 
formances were  given  by  boys  and  girls 
who  cannot  see,  pupils  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind. 

The  first  play  was  given  by  the  girls  at 
eleven  o'clock  before  an  audience  that 
crowded  the  little  hall  to  the  doors.  The 
play  was  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  it  was 
not  really  a  play,  but  a  succession  of  scenes 
from  Lewis  Carroll's  beautiful  story  ot 
dreamland.  In  the  first  scene  Alice,  with 
her  white  stockings  and  short  sleeves,  fell 
asleep  In  the  garden,  and  in  the  six  follow- 
ing scenes  she  talked  with  the  caterpillar, 
went  to  the  Duchess's  "at  home,"  sat 
through  the  mad  tea  party,  wandered 
through  the  queen's  garden,  listened  to  the 
mock  turtle's  story,  saw  the  lobster  qua- 
drille and  was  present  at  the  trial  of  the 
knave  of  hearts.  The  gryphon,  the  hatter, 
the  march  hare,  the  dormouse,  the  Cheshire 
cat,  the  white  rabbit,  and  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant cards  In  the  pack  were  on  the  stage, 
costumed  with  great  effectiveness.  The 
play  was  arranged  and  the  costumes  were 
made  in  the  school. 

In  the  afternoon  at  three  came  the  second 
play,  "Dido,  an  Epic  Tragedy,"  arranged 
from  the  iEneid.  The  tragedy  was  done 
without  one  touch  of  burlesque,  with  a 
seriousness  and  expression  that  showed  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  ancient  poem. 
Though  each  step  and  movement  had  to  be 
planned  and  measured  by  the  teachers,  the 
boys  went  through  intricate  movements 
without  a  hitch.  C.  H.  Amadon  as  REneas 
and  Herbert  Strout  as  Dido  were  particular- 
ly effective.  In  the  course  of  the  play 
Venus,  Cupid,  Juno  and  Mercury  appeared, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  mortal  characters 
In  Virgil's  immortal  poem. 

The  Perkins  Institution  orchestra  played 
between  the  acts  and  Holmes's  "Ode  for 
Washington's  Birthday"  was  read  by 
Thomas  Stringer,  a  boy  born  deaf  and 
blind.  Though  he  has  learned  to  articulate, 
he  read  with  his  fingers,  and  the  teacher 
translated  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Anagnos 
closed  with  a  short  speech  in  which  he  men- 
tioned the  crowded  condition  of  the  hall. 
He  hopes  that  some  one  will  give  enough 
money  to  have  a  larger  hall  built  and  prop- 
erly fitted. 


|  could    better    present    their    plays    and 
I  give  better  accommodations  to  the  audi- 
1  ences.    He  thanked  the  visitors  for  their 
kind  interest  in  the  institution  as  man- 
ifested by  their  presence. 
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S  CLEVER  AGTOi 


Two  Entertainments  Given  at  the  Perkins  Institution  For  the  Blind 

Need  of  a  New  Hall  Strongly  Emphasized. 


A  MAD  TEA-PARTY-  ^A."UCV5  HARE, 
<  J^v*OTH*  GRIFFJN  )   D0RMOU5E. 
CGEftTTRUDEEEWELt.)   HATTER;, 
EDNA  E.  GO  ULL  ARE>. 

SCENES    FROM    "ALICE    IN    WONDERLAND"    BY    THE    PUPILS     OF     THE 
PERKINS     INSTITUTION    FOR     THE     BLIND. 
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SIGHTLESS  LITTLE  ONES 

MAKE   NEW 

WONDERS  IN  WONDERLAND 


Spectators  at  Perkins  Institution  Given  an  Entertain- 
ment the  Like  of  Winch  Was  Never  Seen  Before. 


BOSTON    POST, 
.    FEB    23.    1901. 

Blind  pupils  at   the  Perulfls  Institution 

yesterday   gave    two   theatrical    perform- 
unces  which  wire  so  remarkable— the  one 
for  rollicking'  humor  and  demure  fun.  the 
other    for    simple    dignity    and    dramatic 
fervor— that  in   each   case  interest  in   the| 
performance  itself  was  so  much  more  ab- 
sorbing than  were  curious  or  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  sightlessness  of  the  actors, 
that  the   blindness  was  almost  forgotten. 
The  boys  and  the  girls  at  the  institute 
are  in  strictly  separate  departments.    Not: 
only    had    each    its    own    play,    the    girls 
playing  the  boy   parts  in    theirs-  and   the 
boys  the  girl  parts  in  their,  but  there  are 
two    theatres,    and    none   of   the   girls  at- 
tended   the    boys'    play    nor    any    of    the 
boys     the    girls'     with    the    exception     of 
Tommy   Stringer,    who   dropped    in   for  a 
Jew      moments     -while    Alice,    the    March 
Hare,    the   Doormouse     and     the     Hatter 
were  each  moving  up  one  in  order  to  get 
a  clean  cup. 

"Alice's  Adventures  In  "Wonderland," 
which  the  girls  played,  had  been  drama- 
tized right  there  in  the  school.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  cut  out  the  description  of 
characters,  which  must  be  told  by  the 
costumes,  select  the  conversations  which 
you  think  you  will  have  time  for  and 
there  you  arc.  "Alice"  has  never  been 
successfully  staked  by  professional 
actors,  because,  there  isn't  any  plot;  only 
a  beautiful  text  which  is  so  quaint  and 
witty  that  it  will  always  be  a  classic  be- 
loved of  grown  Up  as  well  as  of  little  i 
folks.  But  the  serious  encounters  of 
Alice  with  the  Dreamland  folk  make  a 
pretty  series  for  such  a  performance  as 
that,  of  yesterday,  and  the  children  in 
the  audience  fairly  screamed  with  de- 
light. 

Beatrice  Ingham  was  a  dear  little  Alice, 
gotten  up  to  the  tiniest  tuck  just  like  the 
pictures,  including  the  white  stockings 
and  short  sleeves.  She  asked  a  great 
many  questions  in  a  respectful  and  half- 
apologetic  tone  which  just  fitted  the 
words  she  had  to  speak,  and,  considering 
that  she  was  c.  the  stage  almost  the 
whole  time,  and  practically  every  conver- 
sation was  between  herself  and  some- 
body else,  the  length  of  what  she  had 
committed  to  memory  was  remarkable. 
So  far  as  the  spectators  could  detect,  .she 
did  not  hesit.il"  once.  She  amble]  about 
the  stage  without  any  groping. 

Undoubtedly  the  .iolliest  thing  in  the 
show  was  May  Cooper's  grin.  May 
played  the  Cheshire  at.  who  Is  partic- 
ularly famous  because  of  the  grin,  which 
appears  some  moments  in  advance  of  the 
cat.  May,  who  used  her  own  merry  feat- 
ures, but  was  otherwise  clad  in  beauti- 
ful fur,  grinned  not  as  if  she  was  just 
grinning  for  the  mere  sake  of  grinning, 
but  as  if  she.  had  on  her  mind  some 
uproarious  joke  whieh  she  mustn't  tell. 
Ellen  A.  Gavin,  who  wore  the  royal 
robes  of  the  Quee-.-i  of  H'-.arrs.  was  at 
her  best  upon  discovering  various  spotted 
courtiers  of  hers  painting  the  white  roses 
red  in  the  gard-en.  The  terrifying  sever- 
ity t\ith  Which  she  orders!  their  heads 
off  was  exceedingly  majestic.  The  | 
-l  husband,  the  King,  was  pla 
by  Agnes  E.  Norton,  who  looked  cbnn- 
vaily  timid  and  had  a  prediglous  air  of 
freedom  when  the  Queen  wasn't  present. 
The  mad  supper  was  a  great  success. 
The  March  Hare  was  acted  by  Martha 
Griffin,  whose  skin  is  black.  She  spoke 
her  lines  wittily  and  made  a  happv  im- 
pression. Edna  E.  Goullard  was  a  merry 
mad  hatter,  and  Gertrude  Elwell,   as  the 


sleepy  Dormansc,  woke  up  with  great 
drollery.  A  long  piece  could  be  written 
about  the  intelligent  andi  comical  acting 
of  Alice's  sister  by  Edith  M.  Elmer,  the 
Duchess  by  'May  MoCiintock,  the  Mock 
Turtle  by  Josie,  L»ewis,  the  G-syphon  by 
Marlon  A.  Miller,  the.  White  Rabbit  by- 
Mabel  Myers  and  the  Knave  of  Hearts 
by  Mary   I.    Browne. 

In  the  chapel  in  the  afternoon  the  boys 
played  "Dido."  So  many  different  forms 
of  exoelelnce  apeared  in  this  perform- 
ance of  the  old  story  from,  t.he  "Alneia." 
that  it  is  difficult  to  select  which  one 
was  the  most  remarkable.  The  first 
sound  before,  the  curtain  rose  was  a 
chorus  of  voices  as  beautifuly  blended 
and  trained  as  most  boy  choirs.  This 
singing  wras  several  times  introduced 
into  the  play,  and  every  time  was  a 
genuine   pleasure. 

Then  the  principal  actors,  though  en- 
gaged upon  the  performance  of  a  classic 
tragedy  with  no  comic  incidents  of  its 
own,  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  for 
amateurs,  'carried  it  off  throughout  so  as 
to  challenge  interest  and  admiration 
rather  than  amusement.  The  title  part, 
Queen  Dido,  was  taken  by  Herbert  A. 
Strout.  a  tall  youth  with  a  fine  profile, 
who  spoke  and  a.cted  with  discretion  and 
grace,  and  in  the  two  really  stirring 
scenes— the  reproaching  of  Aeneas  for  his 
faithlessness  and  the  suiiclde— he  was 
earnest,  fiery  and  not  a  bit  like  a  boj 
speaking    a   piece. 

Aeneas,   Charles  H.    Amsden.   who  wore 
splendid      red1     accoutrements,      delivered 
himself  with    dignity    and.  understarc 
and  was  ably   recruited,  by  Owen  Wrenn 
as   the  faithful  Achates. 

Solos  by  Grant  C.  Baker,  as  the 
Queen's  hera.ld,  and  William  T.  Clenon 
as  Topas,  the  Carthagenian  minstrel, 
were  well   received. 

Tomimy  Stringer  read  with  bis  left  hand 
a,  pasage  from  Dr.  Holmes's  "Ode  for 
Washington's  Birthday,"  and  with  his 
right  by  the  sign  code  parsed  it  to  his 
teacher,  "who  translated  for  the  audi- 
ence 

Two  exceedingly  striking  members  on 
the  programme  were  Moza.rt's  E  flat 
Symphony  by  a  boy's  string  orchestra, 
and  a  selection  from  "Carmen"  by  the 
boys'  brass  band. 
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The  News. 

MABCH  2,  1901. 

A  reception  was  tendered  Miss  Grace 
Thomas,  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  rhe  Blind,  by  the  Epworlh 
League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  j 
Church  at  the  parish  room  Tuesday 
evening,  on  the  eve  of  this  lady's  de- 
parture to  her  home  in  Norwich,*  Conn. 
Miss  Thomas  soon  goes  to  China  in  the, 
capacity  of  a  missionary  and  her  leav- 
ing is  a  source  of  mixed  joy  and  regret 
on  the  part  of  her  many  friends.  This 
found  expression  in  the. presentation,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Kev.  Jerome  Wood,  of 
a  set  of  silver  tea  spoons. 
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TO 


STRINGER 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


His  Teacher  Goes  Along  With  Him  and  Writes 
His  Lessons  Into  His  Hand. 


Thomas  Stringer,  the  famous  blind  boy 
of  the  Perkins  .institute,  Will  probably  go 
to  Philadelphia  for  his  Easter  vacation 
this  year  as  he  did  last  spring,  but  this 
time  his  travel  will  not  be  continued  to 
Washington.  That  visit  which  he  made  at 
the  capital  is  to  him  a  memorable  one,  but 
with  this  trip  he  is  going  to  stop  over  In 
New  York,  for  his  limited  stay  there  last 
time  was  a  disappointment,  and  there  are 
no  end  of  things  which  Tom  would  like  to 
investigate  to  satisfy  his  eager  and  inquir- 
ing mind. 

In  Philadelphia  he  will  be  the  guest  of 
W.  T.  Ellis,  formerly  of  Boston,  and  the 
same  friend  who  entertained  him  last  year. 
On  that  visit  the  boy  was  taken  to  the 
mint,  and  the  observations  which  were 
communicated  to  him  were  the  foundation 
of  a  short  essay  which  he  read  a  few 
weeks  later  at  the  exhibition  in  Tremont 
Temple.  ' 

At  the  public  school  now  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  boy  is  making  a  triumph  which 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Helen  Keller,  and 
it  is  now  two  years  that  he  has  progressed 
side  by  side  with  seeing  children.  A  little 
older  than  his  class,  but  not  much,  he 
mingles  with  them  in  lessons  and  play.  At 
recess  two  boys  always  take  him  in  tow 
and  there  is  much  competition  to  see  who 
shall  have  the  chance.  They  rush  to  the 
teacher  and  say,  "Teacher,  teacher,  may  I 
take  Tom  today?" 
PLENTY  OF  FUN. 

Plenty  of  fun  the  children  always  have 
with  him,  and  he  with  them,  for  he  is  a 
mischievous  fellow,  but  how  they  commu- 
nicate is  a  marvel,  for  the  pupils  know 
little  or  none  of  the  dumb  alphabet,  and 
that  is  the  only  language  their  blind  play- 
mate can  understand.  He  articulates  very 
little,  not  because  he  has  not  learned,  but 
because  he  does  not  realize  that  that  is  trie 
way  people  may  understand  him.  His  taiK 
is  of  course  a  good  deal  in  monotone,  as 
is  alwavs  noticed  of  deaf  mutes,  but  the 
people  who  know  him  and  who  are  accus- 
timed  to  hear  him  can  understand  just  as 
mothers  can  the  baby's  earliest  talk. 

KEEPS  UP  WELL. 


T 

the 


he  public  school  which  Tom  attends  is 
...j  Lowell  school  at  Jamaica  Plain,  which 
is  situated  just  a  few  blocks  from  the  pri- 
mary building  of  the  Kindergarten  tor  the 
Blind,  where  the  boy  lives  with  his  te  idl- 
er, Miss  Conley,  and  where  he  was  a  pupil 
for  several  years.  He  is  in  the  .-event a 
grade  and  though  not  enrolled  as  a  pupil, 
his  standing  would  rank  well  with  theirs. 
The  teachers  in  the  building  think  it  is 
wonderful  that  he  can  get  on  so  well,  and 
the  principal.  Mr.  Sherburne,  said  thai  tie 
did  not  understand  it.  "He  has  a  great 
manv  disadvantages,  and  yet  he  does  have 
a  'ittle  more  time  than  the  other  pupils, 
for  he  cannot  take  part  in  the  drawing  or 
writing  Those  periods  he  can  use  for 
study,  but  all  the  other  common  .cnool 
branches  he  follows  pretty  closely,  antn- 
metic,  geography  and  grammar." 

Of  the  branches  in  which  he  is  gaining 
the  most  his  teachers  spoke  especially  of 
the  grammar.  His  notion  of  language  has 
been  rather  crude,  for  in  talking  by  the 
(Manual  conversation,  which  is  the  only 
one  there  is  for  him.  he  is  fond  of  taking 
Htiort  cuts,  and  does  not  Hke  to  boihei 
With     putting     sentences      together.      Mis 


THOMAS  STRINGER. 


grammar  study,  however,  is  teaching  him 
ni ore    respect    for    that    science. 

MISS  CONLEY  GOES,   TOO. 

Miss  Conley.  Tom's  teacher,  is  his  con- 
stant companion  in  school  as  she  is  out- 
side, and  it  is  through  her  that  all  the 
school  work  is  interpreted.  Tom  has  a 
regular  desk  and  seat,  but  she  sits  beside 
him  and  writes  into  his  hand  what  the 
teacher  asks,  and  what  the  children  an- 
swer. In  short,  she  gives  a  synopsis  of  the 
lesson,  and  of  course  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  explained  which  the  seeing  children 
can  obtain  otherwise.  The  blackboard  and 
charts  by  which  they  get  their  impres- 
sions are  wanting  as  aids  to  Tom,  and 
for  text  books  there  are  but  few  in  the 
raised  type  of  the  blind,  and  so  the  lessons 
which  must  be  learned  at  home,  or  any- 
thing which  he  has  to  read  is  written  off 
by  his  teacher  on  the  Braille  slate.  The  us? 
of  maps,  which  he  misses  at  school,  is 
supplied  to  Tom  afterwards  at  home,  and 
Miss  Conley  goes  over  the  lesson  with 
him  there,  but  in  school  she  makes  in- 
genious explanations. 

The  geography  class  was  reciting  one 
day,  with  Nova  Scotia  for  the  lesson,  and 
they  talked  of  its  being  a  peninsuia.  Miss 
Conley  took  Tom's  left  hand  and  laid  it 
Hat  on  the  geography.  The  thumb  she 
stretched  out  to  illustrate  the  peninsula 
as  a  projection  from  the  mainland,  which 
was  the  hand.  In  the  boy's  right  hand 
she    meanwhile    wrote    her    explanation. 

In  arithmetic  Tom  Is  fairly  proficient, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  examples. 

When  the  seeing  children  write  down  the 
problem  as  fast  as  the  teacher  gives  It 
out,  Tom  has  to  wait  until  Miss  Conley 
can  write  it  down  on  the  Braille  slate. 
Then  she  turns  it  over  to  him  to  work,  an-1 
Tom  has  to  do. his  example  with  the  type 
the  blind  vise.  He  is  in  fractions  now,  and 
the  process  is  not  an  easy  one  with  this 
apparatus.  But  he  manages  oftentimes 
to  get  through  10  examples. 

The  purpose  in  sending  Tom  to  a  reg- 
ular public  school  was  that  be  might  learn 
to  associate  with  seeing  people,  as  he  will 
have  to  do  later,  and  also  tiie  stimulus  of 
keeping  up  with  other  children. 


\. 


The  News. 

A.PEIL  20,   1901. 

Miss  H.  S.  Conley,  the  well  known 
teacher  of  Thomas  Stringer,  the  blind 
boy  at  the  Perkins  Institute  on  Day 
Street,  while  in  New  York  Easter,  had 
in  mind  the  investigation  of  the  new 
electrical  device  of  making  the  deaf 
hear,  for  its  rise  in  connection  with  her 
young  charge.  Miss  Conley  was  on  her 
way  to  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  deaf  where  this  contrivance  is  in 
successful  operation  but  was  prevented 
by  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  which 
had  broken  out  in  this  institution.  This 
remarkable  boy,  of.  whom  our  readers 
have  heard  so  much  is  attending  at  the 
Lowell  School  where  he  is  in  the  seventh 
grade,  which  is  the  class  of  boys  of  his 
own  age. 

THE  MWS, 
APEIL  20,  1901. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have 
issued  cards  for  a  reception  to  be  given 
Monday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  There 
will  be  exercises  in  the  school  hall,  Day 
and  Perkins  Streets  at  3.30  o'clock.  • 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 

TUESDAY,    APRIL   23,    190U 

BUND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN. 


Annual  Exercises  Held  at  the 
Day  Street  Kindergarten. 
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Michael  Anagnos  Tells  How  tfce  In- 
stitution     Needs      Money      for     a 
Building  for  the  Girls— Music  and 
Recitations     Are     Given     by     the 
Afflicted   Little   Ones. 
There  was  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
Invitations  issued  by  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee  to  attend  the  annual  recep- 
tion given  at  the  kindergarten   for  the 
blind,     Perkins    and    Day    streets,    Ja- 
maica Plain,  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
nearly    200    ladies    and    gentlemen    wit- 
nessed the   wonderful   accomplishments 
of  those  little  children. 

Guests  were  received  in  the  rooms  of 
the  boys'  kindergarten  at  3  o'clock,  and 
for  a  half-hour  they  were  privileged  to 
6ee  the  children  at  their  work  at  their 
little  tables,  laughing  and  talking,  and 
6eemingly  enjoying  the  occasion.  The 
blind  children  showed  how  they  could 
weave  paper  mats,  model  In  clay,  write 
with  the  aid  of  grooved  slates,  and  read 
with  their  lingers. 

Many  specimens  of  their  industry  and 
progress  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cabinets 
in  the  class  rooms,  including  panels 
of  fruit  and  flowers  modelled  in  clay. 
Some  of  these  specimens  have  been 
colored,  glazed  anu  baked,  ana  are  high- 
ly ornamental,  and  reflect  much  credit 
npon  teachers  and  pupils. 

At  3:30  exercises  were  held  in  the 
school  hall.  They  opened  with  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  Director  Michael 
Anagnos,  who  thanked  the  guests  for 
their  interest.  Then  followed  a  song, 
"Morning  Invitation,"  by  the  boys  and 
girls,  numbering  about  SO.  A  flute  solo 
with  variations  was  played  by  John 
'Wetherell,  and  then  a  little  French  boy, 
Ludge  Jean,  sang  sweetly  the  solo, 
"Sleep,  Little  Baby  of  Mine."  A  reci- 
tation, "The  Alder  'by  the  River,"  was 
given  by  three  little  boys,  and  then  Ed- 
ward Ray  played  a  scherzo  in  F  by 
Kullaw,    on    the   piano. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Anagnos  introduced 
the  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  who 
greatly  amused  the  children  with 
the  fairy  story  of  "The  Enchanted 
Princess,"  which  he  was  prompted  to 
tell  because  he  had  but  a  few  moments 
before  coming  into  the  hall  heard  some 
of  the  children  reading  a  fairy  tale 
of  a   marriage  party   of  insects. 

Five  little  kindergarten  boys  sang 
f'The  Lambs,"  composed  by  Roeske,  a 
graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  who  has  composed  a  num- 
ber of  other  songs.  A  quartet  for 
violins  and  piano  was  played  by  boys 
and  the  song,  "The  Voices  of  Spring," 
was  sung  by  all  the  boys.  The  next 
selection,  "The  Coming  of  Spring," 
eong  and  recitation,  was  contributed  by 
the  girls,  and  the  exercises  closed  with 
a  mazurka,  played  by  the  kindergarten 
orchestra^  composed  of  five  violins,  two 
cornets,  a  bass  horn,  two  occarinis, 
two  shepherds'  flutes,  a  clarionet,  a 
flute,  a  xylophone,  and  a  triangle.  All 
of  the  numbers  were  heartily  applauded, 
and  the  little  folks  entered  enthusiasti- 
cally into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 
applauded  their  fellow-pupils  with  a 
will. 

Before  dismissing  the  audience  Direc- 
tor Anagnos  again  thanked  them  for 
their  presence,  and  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  generous  people  of  the 
city  and  state  for  much  needed  aid  in 
erecting  another  building  for  the  girls. 
The  visiting  committee,  under  whose 
direction  the  reception  was  held,  in- 
cludes Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs. 
Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  John 
Chipman  Gray,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs. 
E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  George 
Draper,  Miss  Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble 
[Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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TUESDAY,    APRIL.    23.    1901 

BLIND  CHILDREN    RECEIVE 


Jamaica   Plain  Kindergarten's 
Annual 


Visitors     Watch     Many     Interesting 
Exercises 


Musical  Program  Accorded  Much 
Credit 


Bead    Designs    and    Clay    Modelling    Rival 
Sloyd 


Sometimes  the  sun  seems  to  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  shine  for  the  little  children 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja- 
maica Plain;  but  even  when  he  chooses  to 
remain  enwrapped  in  a  cloak  of  mist  he 
cannot  prevent  the  sunshine  from  Irradiat- 
ing the  faces  of  the  little  inmates  when 
they  give  their  annual  exercises  at  the 
spring  reception,  and  yesterday  these  little 
people  seemed  happier  than  ever  as  they 
sang  and   played   and   listened. 

The  invitations  this  year  were  sent  out 
by  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  president  of 
the  Ladles'  Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Louis  Agasslz, 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks, 
Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  George 
Draper,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs. 
John  Chipman  Gray,  Miss  Constance  G. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmlll 
Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
As  usual,  there  was  a  very  large  attend-  | 
ance. 

If  there  is  a  single  person  left  who  i3 
sceptical  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  making  the  blind  see  with  their 
mental  faculties  and  accomplish  with  their 
keen  perceptions,  all  doubts  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  visit  to  one  of  these  exhibitions. 
The  patience  and  skill  of  the  teachers  finds 
a  ready  response  from  the  children,  whose 
other  faculties  often  seem  sharpened  by 
their  loss  of  eyesight.  The  results  seem  to 
increase  with  every  twelvemonth  and  the 
word  "marvellous"  is  none  too  strong. 
For  instance,  ten  little  boys  in  the  first 
kindergarten  room  did  wonderful  things 
with  steel  rings  and  straws  and  beads 
which  they  formed  into  designs  as  tasteful 
as  any  child  in  our  public  schools.  In  the 
second  room  the  primary  boys  modelled  in 
clay,  wrote  in  Braile,  did  number  work  and 
read  from  their  books  with  raised  letters, 
showing  a  proficiency  in  all  these  quite 
equal  to  the  children  in  corresponding 
grades  in  any  school. 

Visitors  were  also  charmed  with  the  clay 
models  which  are  arranged  behind  glass 
doors  at  the  end  of  the  school  rooms,  the 
work  of  the  past  year,  some  of  which  has 
been  baked  and  glazed. 

In  the  primary  building  the  large  boys 
read  a  chapter  from  Odysseus,  did  sloyd 
work,  modelled  in  clay  and  wrote  in  Braile. 
The  sloyd-room  was  a  great  attraction,  the 
workroom  being  fitted  up  with  the  latest 
appliances  and  the  sleds,  tables,  racks, 
boxes,  shelves,  etc.,  which  the  little  fel- 
lows have  done  called  forth  many  an  ex- 
clamation of  delighted  surprise.  Tommy 
Stringer  is  making  a  table  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  work  of  the  average 
cabinet-maker,  and  other  boys  are  doing 
remarkable  things  in  the  same  line.  Tom- 
my Stringer  was,  of  course,  a  great  centre 
of  attraction.  He  is  attending  the  Lowell 
School  daily  with  his  teacher  as  inter- 
preter, and  bids  fair  to  become  as  wonder- 
ful as  Helen  Keller.  He  is  a  fine,  handsome 
boy,  full  of  eagerness  for  knowledge,  and 
will  certainly  justify  all  that  has  been  done 
for  him. 

Down  in  the  gymnasium  a  class  of  boys 
and  girls  were  knitting  bath  towels,  wash 
cloths,  slippers  and  bags,  holders  aud  other 
useful  articles.  In  the  girls'  building  the 
children  were  busily  working  rn  all  the 
rooms.       The     little     kindergartners     were 


modelling  and  sewing  with  worsteds,  and 
the  primary  scholars  read  and  wrote  the 
regular  square  hand  and  did  number  les- 
sons, showing  themselves  quite  as  proficient 
as  tho  boys.  The  clay  work  and  other 
models  behind  the  glass  doors,  too,  rank 
fully  as  well  as  any  similar  work  in  Boston, 
and  one  feels  an  added  respect  for  the 
teachers  whose  loving,  patient  work  Is 
bearing  such  fruit. 

At  half-past  three  the  children,  about 
eighty  in  number,  dropped  their  work  and 
filed  into  the  central  hall  for  the  regular 
programme  of  the  day.  On  the  platform 
were  Mr.  Anagnos,  General  Francis  H.  I 
Appleton  and  others  of  the  board  of  dl-  J 
rectors  who  had  braved  the  elements,  and 
there  too  sat  the  children  to  whom  this  is 
the  great  day  of  the  year,  their  faces 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  rapt  with  antlcipa-  | 
tion.  The  exercises  began  with  a  song  by 
the  boys  and  girls,  "Morning  Invitation,"  in 
which  their  fresh  young  voices  rang  out  in 
perfect  harmony.  Then  John  Wetherell 
played  a  flute  solo  from  Weber,  doing  it 
wonderfully  well.  Ludge  Jean  sang  Den- 
nee's  "Sleep,  Little  Baby  of  Mine."  Three 
kindergarten  boys  then  gave  Mrs.  Thax- 
ter's  "The  Alder  by  the  River,"  after  which 
Edward  Ray  gave  as  a  pianoforte  solo,  Kul- 
lak's  Scherzo  in  F. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was  given 
by  Dr.  Edward  Cummings,  who  told  how 
deeply  he  had  been  impressed  by  what  he 
had  seen,  and  paid  an  earnest  tribute  to 
Mr.  Anagnos's  noble  work,  closing  with 
an  impassioned  plea  that  this  beautiful 
charity  may  be  maintained,  and  that  every- 
one who  hears  of  it  may  contribute  some- 
thing towards  its  support. 

Five  kindergarten  boys  then  sang  Miss 
Roeske's  song,  "The  Lambs,"  and  four 
others  played  a  quartet  for  violins  and 
piano.  Then  all  the  kindergarten  boys 
stood  up  and  sang  "The  Voices  of  Spring," 
and  the  girls  gave  a  charming  exercise 
made  up  of  songs  and  recitations,  "The 
Coming  of  Spring." 

The  kinder  orchestra,  which  is  always  a 
strong  feature  at  the  annual  reception, 
closed  the  programme. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


What  is  Being  Accomplished  at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  — 
Needs  of  the  Institution. 

With  their  arms  outstretched  as  they 
groped  their  way  upon  the  platform  to 
speak  a  piece  or  sing  a  sons,  the  blind 
children  of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain  were  such  a  sight  of  pathetic 
helpfulness,  that  no  more  dramatic  ap- 
peal could  be  made  even  by  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  the  tireless  champion,  \/ho  told  the 
audience  attending  the  exercises  yes- 
terday, of  the  continued  need  of  this 
splendid  institution. 

But  half  the  blind  children  who  are 
in  need  of  training  can  be  accommodat- 
ed, because  the  funds  .jf  the  school  are 
insufficient.  Another  building  is  need- 
ed to  accommodate  the  applicants. 

The  happiness  of  the  children  in  their 
home  here  is  wonderful.  Little  tots  who 
have  not  been  away  from  their  homes  but 
a  few  weeks,  show  almost  no  signs  oi 
homesickness,  so  filled  is  the  time  with 
pleasure  and  companionship,  and  tne.r 
misfortune,  being  common,  seems  less  -O 
each,  and  so  while  the  looker-on  sees  the 
pathos  of  it  all,  the  youngsters  frolic  to- 
gether just  like  other  children,  only  leas 
roughly.  The  gentleness  with  which  t.iej 
handle'  one  another,  as  they  make  their 
wav  around,   is  always  noticeable. 

The  saw  and  the  plane  and  all  the  otne. 
utensils  of  the  carpenter's  bench  were 
skilfully  handled  by  the  boys  in  their  car- 
penter s  aprons,  and  on  the  stroke  ot  trie 
bell  which  ended  the  lesson,  the  workers 
put  away  their  tools  and  cleaned  up  their 
benches   with    military    precision. 

When  the  visitors  had  been  the  rounds 
of  the  schoolrooms,  they  went  to  the  hall 
for  an  entertainment  by  the  children,  and 
songs  and  recitations  made  up  the  pro- 
gramme with  a  performance  of  the  kin- 
der svmphonv,  which  includes  several  vio- 
lins, beside  the  kinder  instruments.  A  flute 
solo  was  played  by  John  Wetherell.  and  a 
piano  solo  by  Edward  Ray.  one  of  the 
older  boys,  and  a  quartette  of  violins  and 
piano    included    boys    and    girls. 

A  daintv  number  given  in  delightful 
fashion  by  the  girls  consisted  of  songs  and 


recitations    on      '  I  lv    UOimng    oi    spring." 

This   «as   made   the  subjeel    of   a    happy  I 
;s    by    Rev.    Edward    Cummings. 
iramy  Stringer  was  a   guest  of  th 
ternoon  with  his  teacher,  Mi  >.  ami 

through  her  Interpretation  tin    deaf,  dumb, 
ami   Mind   bo>    enjoj  ea   i  he  exercis<  s. 

In    one   school    room   a    bright-faced    boy 
kicked    his    fellow    under    the    table    and 
asked:    "What    are   you    doing?"      "I'm    ser- 
in;; a   (aid.      What   are  you  doing?" 
Ing   a    mat,"    was   the   answer. 

"There's  lots  o'  ladies  in  the  room," 
said  another,  speaking  to  the  boy  next 
him. 

Hiawatha  was  studied  in  one  class.     One 
fo   the    boys    was    writing   an    essay    on    the 
Nero's    exploits    and    another    modelled, 
deei      which    Hiawatha     shot.     'The     el 
modelling     the     children     like,     and     their 
nimble    lingers   work    last    in    this    exerci 

In  thanking  the  visitors  for  their  at- 
tendance, which  was  really  a  brave  ■ 
for  such  a  rainy  day.  Mr.  Anagnos  said 
that  this  institution  owed  its  existence  to 
the  people  of  Boston  first,  assisted  by  Un- 
people of  Massachusetts.  Of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  work,  two-thirds  had  been 
made  by  women  and   children. 

The  sum  which  Mr.  Anagnos  states  is 
necessary  for  meeting  the  d  emands  of  the 
institution  is  £60,000,  which  would  be  used 
for   another  building. 

Th.?  visiting  commiUee  of  this  year  includes: 
.V.rs.  William  App'  "ton,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Lejis  Agas- 
slz, vice-prijs  Mrs  Lari  Anderson,  .Miss 
.\;iios  Hooks,  M.s.  E.  W.  Donald,  Mis.  George 
Draper,  Airs  Maud3  Klliott,  Mrs.  J.  0  Gray, 
Miss  "Sto'istance  Le.^  Mis.  I  homas  Mack.  Mrs. 
Kingsniilt  Marrs,  Ms  3.  H.  Monks,  Mr>.  K. 
r.    Motley,    Miss   Annie   Warren. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL   S3,  1901. 

MOKE  ROOMC  for  girls  needed. 


Want  Explained   at   Reception  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
annual  reception  given  at  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain 
yesterday  afternoon.  As  usual,  the  in- 
vitations were  extended  by  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee,  of  which  Mrs  'Wil- 
liam Appleton  is  president,  Mrs  Louis 
Agassiz  vice  president.  The  committee 
also  includes  Mrs  Larz  Anderson,  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs  E.  Winchester  Don- 
ald. Mrs  Geo.  Draper,  Mrs  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Mrs  John  Chipman  Gray,  Miss 
Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs  Thomas  Mack. 
Mrs  Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs  Geo.  11. 
Monks,  Mrs  E.  Preble  Motley  and  Miss 
Annie  C.  Warren. 

The  half  hour  preceding  the  formal 
program  of  exercises  held  in  the  gymna- 
sium building  the  guests  were  invited 
to  visit  the  various  buildings  and  class- 
rooms. It  appears  that  the  boys  of  the 
institution  are  well  provided  for,  but 
the  accommodations  for  the  girls  are 
greatly  inadequate  to  the  needs.  Mr 
Anagnos  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  between  15  and  20  little 
girls  now  on  his  waiting  list,  and  the 
girls'  building  is  already  crowded. 

The    exercises    were    very    interesting,  ! 
and  there  was  much  pathos  in  the  songs 
rendered    by    the    baby    voices,     which 
went  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.    The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Song,  Morning  Invitation Veazle 

By  the  boys  and  girls. 

Flute  solo,  Theme  and  Variations Weber 

John  Wetherell 

Song,  Sleep  Little  Baby  of  Mine Dennee 

Judge  Jean 

Recitation,  The  Aider  by  the  River. Mrs  Thaxter 

Three  kindergarten  boys 

Pianoforte  solo,  Scherzo  in  F Kullak 

Edward  Ray 

Song,  The  La  mbs Rocskc 

Five  kindergarten  boys. 

Quartet  for  violins  and  pianoforte Weiss 

Four  kindergarten  bi 

Song,  The  Voice  of  Spring Labbett 

The  kindergarten  boys. 
Songs  and  recitations,   the  Coming  of  Spring 

By  the  girls 
Mazurka,  the  Kinder  orchestra 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  exercises 
was  the  address  by  Rev  Edward  Cum- 
mings. who  began  by  telling  the  chil- 
dren a  fairy  tale  about  the  enchanted 
princesses  who  went  to  asleep  for  100 
years  and  how  they  were  one  day 
awakened  by  the  fairy  prince  who 
fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  queen. 
The  children  were  very  responsive  and 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  story 
by  frequent  expressions  of  delight.  Mr 
Cummings  then  compared  the  prince 
to  the  bright  golden  sunshine  that  loss- 
es old  mother  earth  a.nd  bring-  every- 
thing that  is  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  win- 
ter to  life  again. 
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The  News. 


APRIL  27,  1901 

ANNUAL   RECEPTION. 


Monday  afternoon  was  observed  by 
the  visi ting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  Day  and  Perkins 
Streets,  as  the  occasion  for  their  annual 
reception  to  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
institution.    The  splendid  work  — phys- 
ical, moral   and  mental  — that  is   done 
for  the  little  children  there  is  as  well 
known  as  it  is  incalculable.     Something 
of  what  it  means  to  the  little  ones  now 
may   be  fancied  by  a  look  into  their 
happy  faces,   but  the  influence  of  the 
teaching  given  here  and  the  possibilities 
it  unfolds  for  the  future  development 
of  these  little  lives  is  past  finding  out. 
It  is  hard   to  find  a  company  of  little 
folks  whose  eyes  are  not  closed  to  the 
beauties  of    life  that  will    show  such 
genuinely  happy  faces.    But  these  little  , 
children,    who    never    have    seen    the 
birds  and    flowers    of    which    they  so  | 
joyously  sing,  seem  to  have  no  end  of  . 
happiness  just  in  living.    They  appear 
to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  what  they 
are  learning  to  do  that  they  show  no 
unhappiness  in  their  deprivation.      It 
makes  one   almost  wonder,   at    times, 
if    these    little  -sightless  eyes,   on    the 
material    plane,     do    not    behold    the 
-•vision    glorious,"    that    their    bright 
faces  and  glad  hearts  bear  their  silent  i 
and    unconscious    testimony  to    a    life  | 
lived  within,   in  which  the  world  in 
general  has  no  share. 

The  modeling,  the  writing,  the  read- 
ing and  the  weaving  all  found  interest- 
ed spectators  and  listeners  as  the  guests 
were  directed    over    the    school    room 
where  the  exhibition  was  in  progress. 
After  inspecting  the  work,   they  were 
directed  to  the  hall,  where  the  program 
of  the  afternoon  was  given.  Mr.  Michael 
Anaguos  was  in  charge  of  the  exercises 
and  announced  the  first  number  to  ba 
given,  a  song,    "Morning  Invitation," 
by  the  boys  and  girls;  this  was  followed 
by  a  flute  solo,  by  John  Wetherell;  song 
"Sleep  Little  Baby  of  Mine,"  by  Ludge 
Jean;  recitation,    "The  Alder    by    the 
River,"  by  three  boys;   piano   solo  by 
Edward  Rav;  song,  "The  Little  Lambs" 
by  five  boys:   quartet  for  violins  and 
piano,  bv  four  boys;  song,  "The  Voices 
■  of  Spring,"  by  the  kindergarten  boys; 
song  and  recitation,    "The  Coming  of 
Spring,"  by  the  girls,  and  the  final  se- 
lection by  the  Kinder  Orchestra.    All 
the  selections  were  giver  with  the  great-. 
est  precision  and  delipacy  of  expression 
i  and  would  have  been  a  credit  to  the 
effor:s  of  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
bright  eves  could  see  the  notes  of  the 
music  and   the  words  of    the    poems. 
But  when  no  inflection  that  would  give 
added  expression  is  lost,  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  all  must  be  gained  for 
these  little  performers  by  touch    and 
hearing,  it  is  nothing  less  than  marvel- 

I  cms. 

The    address    of    the  afternoon    was 

!  made   by   Rev.  Edward  F.  Cummings. 

:  The    speaker    was   introduced   by   Mr. 

|  Anaguos  in  a  happy  way,  which  was 
courteouslv  responded  to  by  Mr.  Cum- 
mings before  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  children,  to  whom  he  devoted  his 
remarks.     He  told    them  the  story  of 


"The  Enchanted  Princess "  and  her 
Bleep  of  one  hundred  years,  after  which 
Bhe  was  awakened  by  t  lie  fairy  prince. 
He  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  100 
flays  of  the  earth's  sleep,  and  now,  with 
the  i  lining  of  spring,  the  sun  had  been 
the  fairy  prince  that  had  awakened  it 
into  beauty  and  song.  The  seeds  placed 
in  the  ground  that  yield  so  abundantly 
he  compared  to  the  seeds  of  love  and 
goodness  in  the  hearts  afnd  minds  of  his 
little  audience,  and  he  told  how  they 
might  be  cultivated,  and  that  the 
friends  might  act  as  fairy  godmothers  in 
giving  opportunities  for  these  little 
seeds  to  bloss  mi  into  deeds  of  kindness 
and  p  iwer. 

At  the  close  Mr.  Anaguos  made  a  plea 
for  a  new  building  for  the  girls,  saying 
it  was  not  expedient  to  use  anything 
from  the  fund  for  this  purpose,  but  that 
there  was  a  crying  need  for  better 
accommodations.  He  spoke  writh  great 
earnestness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  may  have  the  results,  direct  and 
indirect,  from  this,  that  will  bring  the 
desired. 

The  afternoon  throughout  will  be  long 
remembered  with  a  pleasure  that  must 
partake  somewhat,  of  the  element  of 
pathos  by  the  large  number  of  people 
who  disregarded  the  rain  in  order  to  be 
present  at  these  exercises. 


BLIND  BOY 

Tommy  Stringer  Want= 
ed  in  Pittsburg. 

Able   and  Anxious  to 
Support  Him  Now. 


contributed  nearly  enough  each  year  for 
his    support." 

"Was  .  timmy  sent  to  you  with  the 
understanding-  that  he  was  to  return 
when  they  had  the  room  for  him?" 

TO  ESCAPE  ALMSHOUSE. 

"He  was  sent  to  us  that  he  might  es- 
cape the  almshouse!"  was  the  indignant 
reply,  "and  this  at  the  suggestion  of  H. 
L.  Hull,  supt  of  the  Workingmen's 
Home  for  the  Blind." 

"What  is  this  interview  to  which 
Jacobs  refers?" 

"To  nothing  but  a  talk  we  had  in  '94, 
when  he  asked  If  I  would  send  him  the 
child  as  soon  as  he  could  accommodate 
him,  and  I  answered  I  certainly  should 
not.  What!"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
emphasizing  his  words  with  trembling 
finger.  "Was  I  to  send  back  this  child 
whom  we  had  moulded  from  a  mere 
mass  of  clay,  from  a  helpless  little  ani- 
mal to  an  almost  normal  intelligent 
child?" 

"To  what  does  Jacobs  refer  when  he 
demands  you  cease  your  reflections?" 

"That  I  cease  to  tell  the  truth— that  I 
cease  to  let  people  know  in  what  condi- 
tion we  found  this  lad  and  what  this 
institution  has  done  for  him." 

The  professor  had  become  so  excited 
over  the  matter  that  it  was  thought  best 
to  question  him  no  further.  But  I  asked 
the  nurse  what  the  lad  himself  would 
think  of  being  moved. 

"He  could  not  grasp  that  idea,"  was 
her  reply. 


*/ 


Prof.    Anagnos    Was 
Very  Indignant. 

The  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  boy  at  the 
Perkins  Inst,  at  S.  Boston,  has  again 
been  brought  up  by  the  W.  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  at  Pittsburg,  the  man- 
agers of  which  protest  against  the  al- 
leged practice  of  begging  for  the  boy 
and  who  insist  that  he  be  returned  to 
Pittsburg. 

Tommy  was  sent  to  Boston  from  the 
Pittsburg  institution  at  a  time  when  it 
was  cramped  as  to  quarters  and  could 
not  undertake  the  special  training  of  the 
boy.  It  is  now  ciaimed  tnat  the  Pitts- 
burg people  are  able  and  willing  to  take 
charge  of  the  lad  and  the  present  con- 
troversy, the  second,  by  the  way,  was 
stirred  up  by  an  entertainment  given  at 
a  private  residence  in  Pittsburg  in  the 
interest  of  a  fund  for  the  permanent 
training  of  Tommy  at  Boston. 

The  Pittsburg  people  claim  that  capi- 
tal is  being  made  out  of  Tommy  for 
the  Boston  institution  at  the  expense  of 
theirs. 

NO  BASIS  FOR  CLAIM. 

Sitting  in  a  chair  before  an  open  fire, 
too  weak  to  rise,  Prof.  Anagnos  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  indig- 
nantly denied  this  morning  H.  B.  Jacob's 
claims  that  the  institution  was  indulg- 
ing in  a  campaign  of  begging,  using 
Tommy   Stringer  as   the  attraction. 

"Upon  what  grounds  does  Jacobs  base 
his  claim  that  you  are  begging  for  the 
lad  and  lncidently  for  the  school?"  was 
asked 

"Upon  no  grounds  whatever,"  he  cried, 
half  rising  from  his  chair.  "The  child 
Is  a  native  of  Penn.,  and  therefore  we 
cannot,  of  course,  use  the  common 
funds  for  his  maintenance.  We  have 
never  made  an  appeal  in  Penn.,  but 
certain  kind-hearted  Mass.  people  have 
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HE  IS  WANTED 

IN  PITTSBURG. 


* TO  m MY  STRINGER.  •••• .-. 4 

The  marvelous  blind  boy,  now  at  the  Perkins   Institution   for 

the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


BOSTON    JOURNAL 


Pitts-burgers 
Are  Mad. 


I 


AfterTommy 
Stringer.    | 


He  Is  Famous 
Blind  Boy. 


Pittsburg,   Pa...   April  25.— The  case   of 

Tommy  Stringer,  a  blind  mute,  and  a 
■harmless  little  entertainment  given  in 
an  East  Knd  home  the  othe>  d*y  in  his 
behalf,  are  destined  to  revive  war  be- 
tween the  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  of  this  city  and  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  B 
ton.  The  boy  is  14  years  old.  a.  Western 
Pennsylvania  product,  and  is  receiving 
training  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  The 
managers  of  the  local  institution  pro- 
test against  the  alleged  practice  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  begging  for  his 
maintenance,  and  will  insist  that  he  be 
returned  to  this  city. 

Institute  Criticised. 

'  The  present  controversy  was  stirjred 
up  over  an  entertainment  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  William  McCracken  of 
Maryland  Avenue  in  the  interest  o  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  training  of 
Tommy  at  Boston.  The  motives  of  he 
projectors  and  all  those  concerned  lo- 
cally are  not  criticised  by  the  manage- 
ment or  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  but  the  latter  is  severe  in 
its  s tri«tures  atiainst  the  Perkins  Insti- 
utioh,  for  which  it  claims  there  is  no 
exoneration. 


Action  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Incorporators  of  the 
local  institution  next  month  criticising 
the  attitude  of,  the  Boston  school.  Sup- 
erintendent. H.  B.  Jacobs  claims  that 
the  Boston  people  are  indulging  in  a 
"campaign  of  begging,"  and  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  stop  it. 

Old  War  Revived. 

.This  is  not  the  first  time  the  matter 
has  stirred  up  some  heat.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  lojgal  board  i'1 
1895  the  fact  was  presaatfed  that  the 
Perkins  Institution  was  making  capital 
of  Tommy  Stringer  at  the  expense  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
The  protest  of  the  local  board  was 
in  the  form  of  a  minute  in  which  it  is  I 
showfn  that  Superintendent  Jacobs  had 
a  personal  interview  with  Professor  ; 
Michael  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins,  in 
which  Jacobs  showed  thaf  Pittsburg 
was  amply  aole  to  take  care  of  its  own 
helpless  children,  and  asked  for  the  re- 
turn of  Tommy. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  Boston  when  the 
local  Institution,  was  in  cramped  quar- 
ters on  Forty-second  Street,  and  could 
not  undertake  the  special  training  of 
the  unfortunate.  He  was  sent  there 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Brown, 
■with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
be  returned  as  soon  as  the  permanent 
building  in  Bellefield  was  provided. 

To  Insist  on  Return. 

At  the  annual  meeting  tn  May  action 
will  be  taken  insisting  that  the  Perkins 
Institution  return  the  boy  or  cease  its  re- 
flections on  the  local  institution.  Mr. 
Jacobs  will  show  at  the  meeting  that 
the  permanent  fund  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  boy,  started  a  short  time 
ago,  amounted  to  $275.  This  represented 
five  contributors.  The  contributions  to 
the  annual  fund  aggregate  $695,  repre- 
senting 51  contributors,  some  of  whom 
are  Western  Pennsylvanlans. 

He  says  he  will  show  that  the 
Perkins  Institution  had  a  balance 
of  $25,808  61  at  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  which  was  the 
total  income  for  the  year  from 
property,  stocks  and  bonds,  ag- 
gregating $1,825,950  88.  The  kindergarten 
fund  alone,  Mr.  Jacobs  states,  amounts 
to  $697,987  61.  The  local  institution  has 
never  dared  to  ask  for  funds  for  kin- 
dergarten work. 
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SATURDAY.     APRIL.    27.     1901 
TOMMY   STRINGER   IN   GOOD   HANDS 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  4,    1901. 


Despite  an  Attempt  to  Have  Him  Returned 
to  Pittsburg,  He  Will  Continue  Under  the 
Care  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind 


According  to  a  report  from  Pittsburg. 
V-.\..  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  public 
of  that  city,  or  more  specifically  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  are  considerably  excited 
over  the  fact  that  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  of  this  city  has  done,  is  doing 
and  proposes  to  keep  on  doing  all  it  can  by 
way  of  educating  the  now-famous  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  was  originally  a  resident  of 
Pittsburg.  This  recent  criticism  of  the  local 
institution  was  stirred  up  through  an  enter- 
tainment lately  arranged  by  some  of  the 
ladies  of  Pittsburg  for  the  benefit  of  this 
unfortunate  youth,  the  claim  being  made 
by  Superintendent  H.  B.  Jacobs  of  the 
Pittsburg  institution  that  the  boy  Is  being 
made  capital  of  in  order  to  get  contribu- 
tions for  his  support,  though  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  boy  and  what  is  being  done  for 
him  here  can  be  any  more  widely  known 
than  at   present. 

From  information  received  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  Tommy  Stringer  is  now  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  when  only  three  he 
was  taken  to  the  Pittsburg  Hospital  to  see 
if  anything  could  be  done  for  his  blind- 
ness. He  was  an  orphan,  and  his  case  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  throughout 
Pittsburg.  Many  people  of  note  in  the  med- 
ical and.  scientific  world  became  Interested 
in  the  child,  among  them  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  who  when  his  advice  was 
asked,  promptly  suggested  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  this  city  as  the 
one  place  where  the  child's  case  could  be 
properly  dealt  with.  The  Western  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  then  in  its  infancy 
and  had  no  facilities  for  treating  the  in- 
firmities of  this  boy.  With  little  hope, 
therefore,  that  much  of  anything  could  be 
done  for  Tommy,  who  was  on  the  point 
of  becoming  a  public  charge— which  in  fact 
he  still  is— one  of  the  world's  charges,  as 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  frequently  said— he  was 
brought  to  this  city  and  what  has  been 
done  for  him  in  these  ten  years  is  now  a 
matter  of  history. 

It  is  stated  in  the  article  referred  to  that 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  to  be  held  in  May  the 
return  of  the  boy  will  be  insisted  upon;  but 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  no  intention  of  giving  him 
up-.  It  costs  about  $700  a  year  for  the  edu- 
cation and  support  of  Tommy  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind— all  of  which  is 
furnished  by  a  generous  public,  though  a 
point  is  made  of  the  fact  that  everything 
received  Is  voluntary,  no  funds  for  his 
support  ever  being  deliberately  solicited  as 
is  intimated  in  the  article.  The  amount  re- 
ceived annually  Is  always  short  of  the  sum 
required,  but  an  anonymous  contributor, 
who  has  a  special  interest  in  the  boy,  al- 
ways makes  good  the  deficit.  None  of  the 
general  funds  raised  to  support  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  are  used  for 
the  Stringer  boy,  as  he  is  a  non-resident  of 
the  State,  and  for  such  cases  separate 
funds  for  each  individual  child  are  drawn 
,upon. 

It  is  Mr.  Anagnos's  earnest  desire  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  fund  for  the  future 
welfare  q£  this  particular  case  in  which 
everybody  is  so  Interested,  Which  can  be  so 
invested  as  to  yield  annually  the  necessary 
amount.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  fund 
amounts  to  less  than  .$300,  and  as  the  many 
persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  case 
have  no  desire  to  see  the  boy  taken  from 
Mr.  Anagnos's  care,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  he  will  become  an  inmate  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution  or  any  other. 
"Tommy  was  five  years  old  when  he- 
came  here,"  Mr.  Anagnos  says,  "and  he 
could  hardly  stand  even.  We  took  him  a 
lump  of  clay  and  made  a  man  of  him,  and 
I  'm  going  to  keep  him  here,  a  man,  1 
deny  positively  that  there  was  any  under- 
standing that  Tommy  should  be  returned." 


TOMMY  STRINGER  IS 
TO  STAY  IN  BOSTON 


Western  Pennsylvania  Has 

Forfeited  Claims  on 

the  Poor  Boy. 


THE  LAD  PROSPERS  HERE 


Perkins  Institute   Has   Developed 

Intelligence  Where  Senses 

Gave  No  Promise. 

The  supposed  war  between  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Western  Pennsylania  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Pittsburg  over  the  possession 
of  the  now  famous  Tommy  Stringer 
can  be  said  to  be  declared  off,  and  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  where 
Tommy  is  now  studying,  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  his  home  until  he  arrives 
at  an  age  when  a  change  to  a  more 
advanced  school  is  made.  It  was  ru- 
mored recently  that  the  directors  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  institution  were  j 
to  consider  his  case,  and  make  demand 
for  his  return  to  that,  place.  This  ac-  I 
tion,  if  taken,  could  ribt  have  resulted 
in  anything,  as  they  soon  discovered, 
and    the    matter    has    been    dropped    by 


them,  although  not  until  after  consid- 
erable excitement  and  much  newspaper 
talk. 

Tommy  has  been  in  the  South  Boston 
institution  for  nine  years  now,  and  his 
development  in  that  time,  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  has  been  wonder- 
ful. As  Supt.  Michael  Anagnos  said: 
"When  the  boy  came  to  us  he  was 
nothing  but  a  lump  of  breathing  clay, 
a  little  helpless  animal.  There  was  no 
gleam  of  intelligence.  Today  he  is  at 
the  public  school,  accompanied  by  his 
private  teacher,  has  been  promoted,  and 
expects  to  be  this  year  again.  A  fine 
boy  as  any  one  ever  saw." 

Tommy  was  born  near  Waynesburg, 
Greene  county,  Pa.,  on  the  third  day  of 
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July,  1886.  When  but  an  infant  his 
mother  died,  and  soon  after  her  death 
he  was  ill  with  spinal  meningitis,  which 
left  the  2-year-old  child  without  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  Upon  his 
father  moving  away  from  that  city  he 
was  put  in  the  hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained until  April  8,  1891,  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  Perkins  Institute.  The 
task  of  rescuing  the  little  fellow  from 
darkness  was  given  to  a  nurse,  who  has 
attended  him  ever  since.  Although 
nearly  5  years  old,  he  could  not  walk 
upright,  but  crawled  about  upon  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  backward  at  that, 
experience  having  taught  him  that  if 
he  moved  forward  he  would  bump  his 
head.  He  has  been  put  through  a  regu- 
lar systematic  course  of  training,  and 
today  he  is  a  most  attractive  boy,  tall, 
robust,  manly,  erect,  seir-reilant,  and 
with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge. 
He  is  a  pupil  of  the  Lowell  public  gram- 
mar school  in  Roxbury,  where  he  was 
kindly  received,  and  is  now  quite  at 
home,  the  other  boys  taking  a  great  in- 
terest in  him  and  his  Work. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  seen  the  other  day 
and  asked  to  give  his  side  of  the  story 
that  not  only  did  he  refuse  to  return 
the  boy  to  the  Pennsylvania  institution, 
but  that  he  was  using  the  boy  as  an 
"attraction"  with  which  to  secure  money 
for  the  institution. 


"No,  sir,  we  do  not  use  Tommy  to 
swell  the  funds  of  the  institution.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  fund  for-  him  is 
entirely  separate,  as  any  one  can  see  by 
glancing  through  the  annual  report. 
Last  year  Tommy's  expenses  were  $781, 
including  his  vacation,  which  covered 
a  period  of  12  weeks.  When  not  quite 
$700  had  been  raised  a  friend  of  mine 
made  up  the  deficit.  This  he  does  every 
year.  Sometimes  it  is  more  than  $100, 
and  other  years  it  has  been  as  small  as, 
$35.  Of  course,  we  have  contributions 
from  philanthropists,  but  we  have  done 
no  begging  in  Pennsylvania,  no  appeal 
for  him  has  ever  been  made  for  him 
there.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  money  for 
his  care  and  education  comes  from  Bos- 
ton people.  It  is  only  within  a  year  or 
two  that  the  people  there  have  heard  of 
what  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  and 
some  money  was  sewt  us." 

Supt.  H.  B.  Jacobs  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia institution  says  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  make  any  more  attempts  to 
secure  possession  of  Tommy.  He  says 
he  is  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  whole 
affair.  He  desires,  however,  to  be 
placed  before  the  public  in  a  proper 
fight.  The  trouble  so  recently  stirred 
up  was  the  result  of  an  entertainment 
given  at  the, residence  of  Mrs.  William 
McCracken.  on  Maryland  avenue,  Pitts- 
burg, in  the  interest  of  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  Tommy. 

"It  is  true  that  we  made  criticism  of 
the  course  of  the  Perkins  Institute," 
said  Supt.  Jacobs.  "The  trouble  over 
Tommy  Stringer  is  of  long  standing,  10 
years  or  more.  What  we  object  to  is 
that  Boston  people  have  passed  serious 
reflections  on  the  charity  of  the  people 
of  western  Pennsylvania.  They  claim, 
and  with  the  utmost  publicity,  that  we 
neglected  the  boy  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  him  in  an  institution  away 
from  home.  They  are  carrying  on  a 
campaign  of  begging  by  carrying  him 
around  at  entertainments,  showing  him 
to  audiences,  and  by  a  sympathy 
'racket'  drawing  money  out  of  Boston 
people  for  the  establishment  of  a  kin- 
dergarten. They  are  using  him  to  make 
capital  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
this  institution  and  the  people  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

"The  people  of  Boston  are  not  familiar 
with  the  facts,  and  are  led  to  believe 
that  we. did  really  neglect  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  In  shape 
to  care  for  him  these  several  years,  but 
Anagnos  will  not  return  him." 


Helen  Keller's  dog  was  killed,  and  her 
friends  from  all  over  the  country  wanted 
to  give  her  another  one.  She  said: 
'Give  the  money  to  the  boy.'  I  soon 
had  money  enough,  and  I  released  Hall 
from  his  responsibility.  Thus  the  boy 
was  saved  from  a  moral  death— the 
almshouse. 

"In  '94  I  met  Jacobs  at  Chautauqua, 
for  he  said  he  wished  to  hav^a  private 
talk  with  me.  There  I  told  him  that 
the  reason  statements  had  been  made 
was  because  I  had  his  word  as  well  as 
that  of  Bell  and  Hall  for  the  statement 
that  there  was  no  place  in  the  state  in 
which  the  boy  could  be  cared  for.  I 
also  told  him  that  I  had  to  state  facts 
to  the  people  of  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land in  order  to  have  them  take  an 
interest  in  the  boy. 

"We  are  ready,"  said  he,  "to  take 
him  back  now." 

"  'I  am  not  ready  to  give  him  up,'  I 
replied.  'I  have  taken  him,  and  he  is 
a  fine  boy,  and  we  mean  to  make  him  a 
true  man.  Now,  here  is  something  I 
have  never  said  before,"  continued  Mr. 
Anagnos.  "Having  had  one  experience 
with  a  boy  (Tommy),  Jacobs,  in  order 
not  >.o  have  children  so  afflicted  leave 
the  state,  or,  more  particularly,  his 
neighborhood,  takes  every  one  that 
comes  along.  Recently,  he  took  a  girl. 
She  was  blind  and  deal,  and  he  has  had 
that  girl  under  his  charge  for  two 
years,  ano"  during  that  time  she  has  not 
learned  one  word  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  not  a  single  thing  has 
she  been  taught.  She  is  simply  living 
as  an  animal.  When  I  know  that,  you 
can  see  that  I  am  not  going  to  let  him 
have  Tommy.  He  belongs  to  Boston, 
for  the  people  of  Boston  have  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  be  what  he  Is  today. 


Such  an  object  of  pity  is  the  hoy 
Tommy  Stringer — blind,  deaf  and 
'dumb;  'and  througlh  the  generosity  of 
The  Press  am  'I  able  to  tell  you. 
briefly,     the   boy's     sltory,     earnestly 


"So  far  as  being  appointed  guardian 
of  the  boy  goes,  that  Is  not  so.  When 
he  came  to  us,  I  had  an  arrang-ement 
with  two  members  of  his  family,  his 
father  being  dead,  for  I  had  to  know  to 
whom  to  turn  when  we  had  finished 
doing  all  we  could  for  the  boy.  There 
have  never  been  any  papers  made  out. 
There  is  an  uncle  of  his,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  from  whom  I  hear 
1  now  and  then,  but  he  never  refers  to 
Tommy  as  his  nephew,  always  writing, 
'How  is  our  friend  Tommy  getting 
along?'  He  has  sent  $40  twice,  saying  it 
was  from  a  piece  of  property  in  which 
Tommy  had  a  slight  interest." 

Pittsburgh  Daily  Press, 
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BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Story    of  the    Life    and    Education  of 
Tommy  Stringer. 


Upon  this  point  Mr.  Anagnos  says: 
"We  are  trying,  it  is  true,  to  raise  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  education  and 
support  of  Tommy.  It  is  our  idea  to 
have  an  income  of  $500  a  year  so  that 
he  may  have  it  until  he  is  able  to  care 
for  himself.  When  he  needs  it  no 
longer  it  can  be  used  for  the  care  and 
education  of  some  blind  child.  It  is 
about  half  completed,  and  if  I  should 
die  tomorrow  he  would  have  an  income 
of  $250. 

"As  I  say,  wc  took  him  from  the  Pitts- 
burg institution,  and  he  was  a  helpless 
little  fellow,  knowing  nothing,  and  hard 
to  manage.  At  that  place  there  were  no 
facilities  for  keeping  him,  and  one  of 
the  trustees  suggested  that  he  be  sent 
to  the  almshouse.  The  president  of 
the  board  did  not  want  him  to  go,  so 
he  wrote  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
who  replied;    'Try  to  *et  him  Into  the 

Perkins  Institute.'  Supt.  Henry  t». 
Hall  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  the  Blind  wrote  me  asking 
what  we  could  do  with  a  boy  of  that 
kind.  I  replied  that  if  he  could  raise 
$300  a  year  we  could  take  him  Into  the 
kindergarten.  He  was  a  Pennsylvania 
child,  and  we  could  not  go  to  the  state 
for  assistance.  Hall  guaranteed  the 
money  for  two  years.     About  that  time 


By  J.  Eckersley. 

We  who  are  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  physical  senses  with  which 
God  has  endowed  the  /human  body, 
cannot  possibly  realize  what  it  must 
mean  to  deprived  of  one  of  them,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  the  sense  of  seeing, 
or  the  sense  of  (hearing.  .And  perhaps 
nothing  appeals  more  readily,  or 
more  earnestly,  ..o  our  sympathy,  than 
the  sight  of  a  blind  child  aimlessly 
groping  its  way,  and  every  step  taken 
exhibiting  proof  of  conscious,  but  un- 
seen danger. 

But  what  if  one  should  be  deprived 
both  of  the  sense  of  seeing  and  the 
sense  of  'hearing,  and  therefore 
speechless  too — shut  out  from  the 
world  las  it  were  in  a  double  prison  of 
silence  equal  to  that  of  the  grave,  and 
0>f  darkness  like  that  of  the  'blackest 
niglht?  Surely  such  a  calamity,  es- 
pecially wihen  found  in  a  child,  is  suf- 
ficient to  call  forth  all  the  sympathy 
the  human  heart  is  capable  of. 


TOMMY  STRINGER. 

hoping  it  may  bespeak  for  h:im  your 
sympathy  and  help. 

Tommy  was  born  near  Wamnes- 
burg,  Pa.,  July  3d,  1886,  and  an  early 
infancy  he  lost  his  mother  by  death. 
This  affliction  was  followed  by  a 
terrible  disease,  spinal  meningitis, 
which  left  the  child,  at  the  age  of 
two  years,  without  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  In  April  1891  Tomimy 
was  taken  to  the  kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston, 
Mass..  which  is  connected  with  the 
"Perkins  Institution,"  and  where  Ihe 
still  resides.  But  what  a  change  has 
been  wrought  in  'him.  Then,  he  'was 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  fleslh,  fashion- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  child,  knowing 
nothing,  and  understanding  nothing. 
Now  he  is  a  bright  and  intelligent 
boy,  loving  and  lovahle,  active,  play- 
ful and  happy;  aye  really  happy,  be- 
cause the  patient  and  persevering 
toil,  sustained  by  a  great  love  for  the 
child,  of  those  who  are  training  him, 
has  actually  pierced  the  triple  walls 
of  his  prison-house,  and  let  some- 
thing of  the  sunshine  of  life  into  the 
hitherto  dark  and  silent  cbJambers  of 
bis  mind.  Their  work  and  love  have 
indeed  done  wonders  'for  Toimimiy  and 
the  end  is  not  yet,  if  his  life  be  spared. 

To  let  the  boy  understand  that 
things  have  names  which  can  be  re- 
presented by  signs  or  letters  of  the 
Manual  Alphabet,  was  an  arduous 
task,  often  discouraging,  and  some- 
times well-nigh  despairing.  In  his 
case,  being  blind  and  deaf,  these 
signs  have  to  be  made  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  for  the  sense  of  touch 
is  largely,  or  wholly  employed  in  im- 
parting knowledge  to  him.  The  fir  sit 
word  'he  learnd  wlas  "Ibread".  Daily, 
and  many  times  a  dlay  were  these  five 
letters  "b-r-e-a-d"  formed  by  signs  in 
h/is  palm  toy  (his  teacher's  fingers, 
and  gradually  was  he  taught  the  same 
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signs  on  Ms  own  fingers,     but  under- 
standing nothing     of  their     meaning. 
Week  by  week,   and  month  iby  month 
did   this  process  continue,  until   nine 
months  had     gone  by.     and  then  the 
meaning    of  it  dawned-  on     Tommy's 
mind:   for.  wanting  something  to  eat, 
of  this  own  accord  he  spelled  out  the 
word   "bread",     to  make     known  his 
want.     This     was     a  happy     day     for 
both  Tommy  and  his  teacher.    Other 
words  quickly  followed,  until  now  he 
seems  to  have  no  lack  of  itftiem.     Af- 
ter a  time  he  learned  to  read  by  means 
of  the  raised  letters,  familiar  to  most 
of  us.  and  also  by  the  'Braille  alpha- 
bet.   He  has  also  mastered  the  art  of 
writing,  a  specimen  of  which  is  (here 
shown,    nistory.     Geography.     Arith 
metie.  and  Sloyd     work     at  the  Man- 
nual  school  are  also  subjects  of  Tom's 
studies,  and  this  year,  although  it  ap- 
pears almost    incredible,     he  attends 
the  Lowell  public  school  in  Roxbury, 
take  his  place  among  the  pupils  of  the 
sixth   grade,  and     studies  with  tlbetm. 
But  I  hear  some  of  my  young  read- 
ers saying  ".How  can  he  study  along 
with  the  cither     children  in  the  class 
when  he   cannot  hear     a  single  word 
the  teacher  says,   or  even  see  a  map 
or  anything  on  the  (blackboard?"    I'll 
tell   you.    His     own   special     teaclher. 
Miss  Conley,   who     accompanies    him 
everywhere,  sits  by  him  at  his  desk, 
and  with  Tommy's  hand  in  hers,  tells 
Ihim  bv  means  of  signs  with  her  fin- 
gers on  the  palm  of  his     hand     what 
the  teacher  is  saying  to  the  class,  and 
Tommy   gives     his  answers     to  ques- 
tions   by   the   manual    signs   with   his 
fingers,  or  in  writing.     The  last  time 
I  saw  Tomimy  in  Boston    he  was  in 
the  schoolroom     working     some  pro- 
blems in  Arithmetic,     and     it    was  a 
most   interesting  sight   to   watch   the 
boy  read  the  question     by  gracefully 
running  his  fingers     over  the     raised 
type  of  the  book,  and  then  set  down 
the  figures,  and  work  out  the  problem 
on  his  Braille  slate. 

Of  the  excellent  work  wlhidh  Tom- 
my has  been  doing  in  the  line  of  local 
history  and  geography,  the  following 
storv  of  "Two  Boston  Boys"  which 
he  himself  composed  will  give  evi- 
donee ! 

The  Puritan  boy  of  1690— The  Bos- 
ton .boy  of  1899.— Boston  is  an  old 
city.  More  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  the  Puritans  came  across  the 
ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in  Ameri- 
ca They  built  a  town  on  three  hills 
and  named  it  Boston.  That  was 
their  old  home  in  England. 

The  little  Puritan  boy  walked 
through  grassy  lanes  instead  of 
streets.  He  drove  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture on  the  Common.  Washington 
St.  is  the  old  crooked  cow-path. 
There  was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon 
Hill  and   a  windmill  on  Copp's   Hill. 

The  beys  liked  to  coast  down  Beacon 
Hill  in  winter. 

An  Indian  was  the  postman  who 
carried  letters  from  town  to  town. 
The  people  travelled  by  stage.  The 
only  ships  were  sailing  vessels. 

Because  the  people  in  Boston  town 
were  good  and  ibrave.  it  grew  to  be  a 
big  city.  There  are  five  hundred 
thousand  people  in  Boston  now. 

The  (Boston  boy  of  1899  rides  :n 
steam  and  electric  cars,  and  carriages 
without  horses. 

The  mail  and  telephone  and  tele- 
graph carry  our  messages.  Steam- 
boats cross  the  ocean  in  a  week. 
There  was  not  land  enough  for  all 
the  people  so  more  land  was  made  in 
the  harbor.  The  old  Town  Dock  is 
part  of  the  Subway  now.  The  little 
Puritan  boy  would  find  everything 
changed  except  the  Common. 


'I  am  very  glad  that  the  little  Pu 
itan  boy  came     across     the  sen   from 
England  to  live  in  Boston  in  1690.  "n.:t 
I  would  rather  be  the  Boston  .boy  of 

1899 

This  story  was  composed  by  Tom- 
my himself,  and  (written  in  Braille- 
point  characters  during  his  hours  of 
play.  It  was  also  iprofusely  and  clev- 
erly illustrated  by  pictures  of  his  own 
oonlceiving  and  outlining,  cut  out  of 
white  paper,  and  pasted  upon  a  black 
background. 

In  fSloyd   work  Tommy     takes     the 
•greatest  pleasure  and  seems   to  have 
a  special     delight  for  mechanical   oc- 
cupations, and  the     use  of  tools.     He 
has  made  several  articles  which  show 
that   his  tadent  in     that     direction   is 
developing,  and  may  ultimately  be  of 
service     to  Ihim.     Among     his     latest 
productions  are  a  sled  three  feet  long, 
a   bread-hoard   made   of  five    different 
pieces    joined    together,     and    a   table 
with     sauare     and     dowelled     joints. 
Much   could    be  written     of  Tommys 
education   and   the   m elans   adopted   to 
b     him.  and  Ibefore    passiing  from 
this,  I  must  tell  my  readers  that  Tom 
is   being     taught     to  speak.     Th's   is 
most     wonderful,     nevertheless     true, 
that  he  is  actually  able  to  articulate 
manv  words  and  sentences;    and    fnch 
phrases  as  "How  do  you  do?"  "What 
time  is  it?"  and  "Where  did  you  go?" 
are  spoken     so  dist.nctly     that  '  they 
may  be  readily     understood     even  by 
one  not  accustomed  to  Ihis  voice.     The 
lessons    in  Articulation  are    the  most 
difficult     of  all  Tommy's     work     and 
the   one  study  Ihe  dislikes,   and  many 
have  been  his  devices  to  escape  them. 
But  knowing     how     important     it     is 
that  the  hoy  should  be  able  to  make 
himself  understood     to     others     than 
just  those     familiar     with     the   mute 
alphabet,     his     teacher     is       laboring 
heroically  to   develop     this   power   of 
speeclii    in    him.     The    following    inci- 
dent,    which   occurred  a    few   months 
ago.  and  which  is  tolld  in  "Forward" 
by  William  T.  Ellis,  a  great  friend  cf 
Tom's,  will  show  how  completely  the 
bov   is  separated     from     ihis   fellows, 
and   prove   the   great     importance    of 
teaching   him     articulation    and   "lip- 
reading."    A  friend  had     arranged  to 
take   Tomimy    for  a  drive,   and  w^hile 
awaiting  the  hour    and  the  carriage, 
the  boy  amused  himself  by  climbing 
up   a  tree,   a  form    of  amusement  he 
is   particularly     fond   of.     Meanwhile 
the  time  for  the  drive  came  and  his 
friends    were   waiting     for   him.     But 
who  was  to  tell  Tom  to  'come  down? 
The  only  one  there  able  to  communi- 
cate with  Mm  Was  his  teacher,  and  it 
could  scarcely     be  expected     that  she 
would   climb  the  tree     after  ihim.     A 
grocer's  boy  volunteered  to  bring  him 
down,  and  up  the  tree  he  went.  When 
he  got  there    'however,  he    could  not 
make     Tom.     understand     what     was 
wanted  of  Mm,  and     as  for  Tom,  he 
enjoyed  having  company  up  the  tree. 
He  thought  the  boy  was   up  to  Ihlave 
a   good     time  also.     Then  the  coach- 
man doffed  his  coat  and  joined   "the 
tree  party",  but  ihe  haa  no  better  suc- 
cess.    It  then  occurred  to  his  teacher 
to  write  a  note  in  BralDle  and  send  it 
up  to  Tommy  hy  another  messenger, 
but  by  the  time  this  was  completed, 
he   came   down     of  his    own     accord, 

probably  thinking     it  might  be  time 
for  the  promised  drive. 

Tomimy  lis  a  genuine  'boy  and  thor- 
oughly enjoys  a  joke, — particularly 
when  it  is  played  hy  him  upon  some 
one  else.  One  evening  when  he  was 
about  to  retire,  some  time  later  than 
the  other  boys,  it  was  noticed  that 
he  took  with  him  a  large  rubber  ball. 
His   little   room-mate     always     waits 


for  a  good-night  salutation 
expectation  of  a  accustomed  ceremony 
was  sitting  up  in  ibed.  Tommy  as 
usual  approached,  saying,  "good-night, 


Eddie."    Bending  over,  presumably  to 
kiss  Ihim,     Tommy     gained     a     close 
proximity    to   Eddie's     face,     gave   a 
sudden  pressure  to  the  ball  and  sent 
an  unexpected  shower Jbath  on  Eddie's 
head.     The  spluttering     on     his   part 
and  the     giggling     on  Tommy's     be- 
trayed  the   fact  tfhlat     mischief     was 
afoot   and   an   investigation   followed. 
At  times   his   interest     in   one   sub- 
ject,    and  his  dogged     determination 
to  make  everything  else  give  way  to 
it,    is    very      marked,    and    sometimes 
amusing.     In  one   of  his  writing  les- 
sons, some  time  ago,  he  had  announc- 
ed his  intention   to  write  indefinitely 
ly  on  locks,   weights,  and     elevators, 
but  was   invited   instead,   to   give   his 
attention  to  the  prescribed  lesson  on 
synonyms       and        sentence-huildinig. 
However,  he  was  not  to  toe  diverted 
altogether  from  his  original  purpose, 
and  he  saw  his  opportunity  with  the 
first  word,   "allow",   and  wrote:    "Al- 
low means  to  say     yes.    Mr  .  Brown 
allows  Tom  to  go     to  the  ham     and 
put  up  the  elevators     with     a  heavy 
we'ght,       weights    about       thirty-five 
pounds."    He  would  doubtlessly  have 
elaborated    on  this  theme  throughout 
the  writing  lesson    had  he  not  been 
advised     to  place  a  period    (here,  and 
pass  on  to  the  next  word,  which  was 
"rejoice".     "Rejoice  means  to  be  glad. 
I  rejoiice  to  go     to  Wrenlthiam  to  see 
Mr.    and     Mrs.      Brown."    His      next 
sentence  was  a  gentle  reminder  of  the 
approach   of   winter.     "Need  means   I 
must  have.     I  need  a  new     coat  and 
cap."    Then    came    a    hint   as    to    the 
value  of  his  services  in  the  domestic 
circle.     "Daily     'means       every       day. 
Tom   brings  the  potatoes     up   daily." 
At  Thanksgiving     time     Tommy  was 
asked  why  he'    was  thankful,  and  re- 
plying "for  a  big  dinner,"  it  appear- 
ed fitting  that  the  true  significance  of 
the  day  should  be  again  impressed  up- 
on him,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  talk 
on  the  suhjeot  he  wrote  the  following: 
"Why  We  Have  A  Thanksgiving  Day 

"We  have  Thanksgiving  Ibecause  we 
want  to  say  thank  you  and  remember 
how  many  things  we  have  to  make  us 
glad  and  happy  and  thankful.  I  am 
thankful  for  friends  and  a  happy 
home  and  warm  clothes  and  good 
food  and  because  I  am  not  very  sick." 
Recently  when  speaking  of  Tom/my 
to  some  friends,  I  was  asked,  "But 
what  will  be  the  result  of  all  this 
work  and  expense?  Will  the  iboy  be 
able  ultimately,  iby  this  training  to 
earn  a  living?"  I  Oannot  of  course 
speak  for  those  who  have  Tomimy  in 
charge,  and  who  know  more  of  him 
than  I  do.  but  my  personal  opinion 
is  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  earn 
sufficient  to  (maintain  himself.  But 
assuming  that  he  cannot  be  taught  a 

trade  whereby  he  can  get  a  liveli- 
hood, is  the  money  spent  on  ihis  edu- 
cation wasted.'  And  are  the  labors 
of  the  past  few  years,  'wrought  with 
suoh  loving  care  and  hopeful  per- 
severance an  for  naught?  Surely 
not.  To  lhave  transformed  an  inert 
lump  of  humanity,  existing  in  a  state 
inferior  to  that  of  a  wild  cub,  into 
the  erect,  Ibright,  active  and  manly 
boy  which  he  is  to-day,  is  worth  all 
the  labor  and  toil  of  the  past.  To 
have  dispelled  the  darkness  and  ig- 
norance from  the  imind  of  such  a 
waif,  and  formed  a  means  of  letting 
into  it  somewlnat  of  the  sunsihine  of 
life  by  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing so  arduously  imparted  to 
ihim  is  something  surely  of  greater 
value  than  all  the  dollars  expended  In 


< 
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the  effort. 

Hitherto  the  necessary  funds  have 
been  provided  for  Tomlmy's  main- 
tainance  and  education,  hut  only  with, 
great  difficulty  and  Iby  means  of  the 
constant  personal  appeals  of  Mr. 
Anagnos.  the  Manager  of  tihe  Per- 
kins Institution,  and  Tommy's  great- 
est and  truest  friend.  Buit  this  is  a 
very  precarious  state  of  things,  and 
his  friends  feel  that  a  surer  source  of 
■revenue  oiVght  to  'be  provided  for  the 
unfortunate  boy.  A  movement  has 
therefore  been  started  :to  secure  a 
permanent  fund  for  Ms  benefit,  'large 
enough  to  yield  a  yearly  .income  of 
five  hundred  do  111  arts,  suoh  fund  to  be, 
placed  in  the  care  and  control  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  only  its  net  income  to  be  (ap- 
plied to  Tomimy  so  long  as  he  lives. 
or  is  in  need  of  u.  After  that,  the 
benefit  of  tlhe  funld  wiill  be  given  to 
another  child  similiarly  afflicted. 

For  the  purpose  of  helping  on  this 
permanent  '  fund  I  am  endeavoring 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion of  tllie  boys  of  Plattslburgh.  No 
fitter  Object  of  vaeir  sympathy  can  be 
found  anywhere;  and  no  better  op- 
portunity can  be  afforded  of  express- 
ing their  thankfulness  to  a  Divine 
Providence  'for  the  possession  of  tlhose 
senses  which  have  been  denied  our 
little  friend.  Already,  many  are  do- 
ing good  work  for  the  fund,  and  I 
have  no  dou'bt  the  number  wLi  be 
increased. 

If  I  find  much  symnla.  by  and  inter- 
est shown  in  the  boy  by  friends  in 
Pittsburgh,  I  will  endeavor  to  have 
Tommy  pay  ime  la  visit  before  long, 
and  thus  afford  an  opportunity  for 
all  to  see  hlim.  Meanwhile,  if  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  rliQilu  ibe  disposed  to  aid  in  this 
movement  for  'his  benefit,  or  should 
desire  further  information  regarding 
h'm  or  efts'  training.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from   them. 
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SATURDAY,    MAY    25.    1901 
EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND 

Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  In  this 
country  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
still  does  she  lead  in  upholding  and  causing 
to  expand  this  noble  work.  What  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  will  be  amply 
shown 'at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  4,  at  3 
o'clock,  by  the  kindergarten,  scientific  and 
gymnastic  exercises  by  the  pupils  and  one 
by  Tommy  Stringer,  entitled  "How  the 
world  does  its  share  of  the  world's  work," 
and  by  tii e  excellent  music  by  band,  orches- 
tra and  chorus.  What  remains  still  to  be 
done  will  be  set  forth  in  part  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  In  his  address  upon  the 
kindergarten.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston 
street,  Boston. 

The  News. 

MAY  25,   1901. 


BOSTON,  MAY  25,  1901. 

WORK  OF  BLIND  PUPILS.  \ 


commencement  exercises  of  the 
ins  Institution  will  be  held  at  the 
ston  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at 
3  P.  M.,  General  Francis  H.  Appleton 
presiding.  A  very  interesting  programme 
is  offered,  including  an  exercise  by  the 
kindergarten  children,  and  one  by  Tommy 
Stringer,  whose  remarkable  progress  is 
attracting  universal  attention.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  will  speak  upon  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  specific 
needs.  The  older  pupils  will  present  an 
exercise  in  physics  and  one  in  mathemat- 
ics, and  music  and  educational  gymnastics 
will  complete  what  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent entertainment.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton, or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind, 
No.  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


AN  INTERESTING  OCCASION. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


The  work  of  b3th  the  Kindergarten 
f  jr  the  Blind  and  the  school  for  older 
sightless  boys  and  girls  will  be  shown 
at  the  commencement  exercises  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  4,  at  3  o" clock,  for  which  a  very 
attractive  and  richly  varied  program 
has  been  prepared-  In  this  Tommy 
Stringer  has  a  part  which  will  serve  to 
exhibit  his  wonderful  progress  during 
the  past  year.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Van 
Ness  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
•  noon,  and  will  set  forth  the  claims  of 
the  kindergarten  upon  a  generous  pub- 
lic. Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M.  | 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston.     The  following  is  the  program 

PROGRAM : 

Chorus  with  Orchestra.    Hunting  Song. 

Poem  l>y  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Music  by  Herbert  A.  Strout. 

(A  graduate  of  this  school  in  the  class  of  1900.) 

Kindergarten :  - 

How   the    Ocean   Does    Its    Share    of  the 
World's  Work. 

By  Thomas  Stringer. 
A   Child's  Garden  and  Its  Visitors.  Illus- 
trated by  a  ringer  play,  modeling  and 
games. 
By  the  Kindergarten  children. 

Music.     Mazurka. 

By  the  Kinder  Orthestra. 

Address  on  the  Work  of  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness. 

An  Illustrative  Exercise  in  Geometry. 

By  the  girls  of  the  graduating  class. 

Exercise  in  Physics.    Wireless  Telegraphy. 

By  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class. 

Educational  Gymnastics.     By  a  class  of  girls. 

Military  Drill.    By  a  class  of  boys. 

Presentation  of  diplomas. 

By  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton. 

Military  Band.      Selections  from  "  Ernani." 

Names  of  Graduates  :— Emma  Lena  Carr,  Mary 

Etta  Ellingwood,  Annie  Swazey  Ricker,  Samuel 
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To  educationists  the  work  of  instructing  the 

blind  is  of  paramount  interest.  A  general  idea  of 
the  methods  utilized  and  of  the  results  attained 
therefrom  may  be  gained  through  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at  l!os- 
ton  Theatre,  Oil  Tuesday,  dune  4,  at  three  o'clock. 
The  kindergarten  children,  among  whom  Tommy 
Stringer  will  appear,  will  have  a  share  in  the 
programme,  as  well  as  the  older  pupils,  and  ex- 
ercises in  the  sciences,  fine  music  and  interesting 
gymnastics  will  unite  to  form  a  most  pleasing  en- 
tertainment. Tickets  may  he  obtained  from  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for 
the  blind,  No.  3X3  Boylston  street,  Boston. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


Currier  Bond,  Everett  Manly  Harmon, 
Levin,  Owen  Eugene  Wrinn. 


Barnard 
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OMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday, 
June  fourth,  1901,  at  three  p.m. 
Doors    open    at    half-past    two 


— --T 


I 


PWI 


Gen.  FRANCIS   H.  APPLETON  presiding 


The  Piano  used  is  a  Steinway  from  M.  Steinert, 
Steinert  Hall,  Boston. 
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BOSTON   THEATRE 


TUESDAY  flFTEMOQ* 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

COMMENGEMEtiT  EXERCISES 


ORCHESTRA  CIRCLE 


Doors  ooen  at  2,30 


NotEeierv9d;ftor3  P.M, 
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1  Massachusetts  school  tor  the  blind- 
showed  the  wonders  of  their  teaching 
and  perseverance  at  commencement  ex- 
erolses  In  the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday 
i  afternoon.  An  Immense  audience  gathered 
to  see  and  hear  and  marvel  at  what  the 
workers  for  the  blind  in  this  city  have 
accomplished. 

The  graduates  to  whom  Qen.  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  who  presided,  presented 
the  diplomas  were  Emma  Lena  Carr, 
Mary  Etta  Ellinwood,  Annie  Swazey 
Ricker,  Samuel  Currier  Bond,  Everett 
Manley  Harmon,  Barnard  Levin  ana 
Owen  Eugene  Wrlnn. 

The  children  of  the  Institutions  were 
grouped  on  the  great  stage  of  the  the- 
atre, and  they  formed  an  impressive 
spectacle.  The  little  tots,  clad  In  dainty 
white  frocks,  were  grouped  in  front,  and 
altogether    the    pupils    well    filled    the 

fm,«.  nhiij„,n    nf   neroetual    night— the  !  stage.     The   older    pupils    were    farther 
The  children   or    perpetual    nigm    i         bac^     among    them    beln&    Mlss    Helen 

pupils    of    the    Perkins    Institution   and     Keller 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,   1901. 

Perkins    Institution    Class 

Gets  Diplomas  for  Good 

Work  Done. 


After  some  Introductory  remarks  by 
:  Gen.  Appleton,  who  emphasized  the  ap- 
1  peal  which  the  school  is  making  for 
more  funds  for  the  kindergarten  work 
of  the  girls'  branch  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  who  made  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  the  donation  of  the  use  of  the  the- 
atre, the  first  number  on  the  programme 
was  presented. 

This  was  a  "Hunting  Song"  by  chorus 
end  orchestra,  the  words  being  those  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  music  by  Her- 
bert A.  Strout,  a  graduate  of  the  school 
in  the  class  of  1900.  The  members  of  the 
chorus  were  led  forward,  and  the  young 
men  who  formed  the  orchestra,  which 
was  complete  in  every  way,  took  places 
behind.  The  song  was  rendered  with 
real  feeling  and  in  a  manner  which 
might  put  many  an  amateur  musical  or- 
ganization to  blush,  while  the  work  of 
the  orchestra  was  little  short  of  marvel- 
lous, considering  the  sightlessness  of 
every  one  In  it. 

Then  came  another  remarkable  per- 
formance, when  the  famous  blind  lad, 
Thomas  Stringer,   who  is  also  deaf  and 
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aumD,  demonstrated  "{low  the  Ocean 
Does  Its  Work."  The  demonstration 
was  accomplished  with  regular  physical 
apparatus  Illustrating  the  principle  of 
buoyancy.  The  explanation  was,  of 
course,  presented  in  the  sign  language, 
the  boy  reading  from  raised  letters  with 
pne  hand  and  speaking  with  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  women  teachers 
translating. 

This  came  under  the  kindergarten 
head,  as  did  the  next  number,  too— 
"Child's  Garden  and  Its  Visitors,"  Illus- 
trated by  finger  play,  clay  modelling  and 
Karnes.  While  the  little  children  were 
modelling  at  the  tables,  and  while  some 
older  pupils  were  preparing  for  a  geo- 
metrical demonstration,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten.  He  closed  by 
speaking  in  ringing  terms  of  M.  Anag- 
nos,  the  devoted  superintendent  of  the 
school. 

Some  music  was  rendered  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten,  with  their 
comical  little  exercises,  which  they 
seemed  so  greatly  to  enjoy,  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  himself  explained  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  kindergarten  orchestra 
would  not  be  able  to  appear,  because 
scarlet  fever  had  broken  out  among  the 
little  boys  who  compose  it,  and  they  had 
to  be  quarantined. 

He  also  spoke,  briefly  but  very  ear- 
nestly, about  the  work  among  the  blind 
here  in  Boston,  and  alluded  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins  and  his 
now  deceased  father,  and  of  .Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, who  have  loaned  the  theatre. 
He  closed  with  an  appeal  for  the  kin- 
dergarten work,  and  showed  how  much 
this  help  Is  needed. 

An  Illustrative  exercise  In  ^geometry 
was  given  by  the  girls  of  the  graduating 
class.  Following  came  an  exercise  in 
physics,  as  the  opening  number  of  part 
two,  when  three  young  men  gave  a 
wireless  telegraphy  demonstration. 

Educational  gymnastics  by  a  class  of 
girls  were  very  pleasing,  the  young 
women  being  clad  in  white  "gym"  suits, 
with  red  sashes,  and  then  came  a  mili- 
tary drill  by  a  class  of  boys. 

Following  was  the  all-important  pres- 
entation of  diplomas,  gracefully  done 
by  Gen.  Appleton,  who  upoke  appre- 
ciatively of  the  work  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  had  done  to  earn  them,  i 
The  programme  closed  with  a  selection  I 
by  the  military  band  of  the  institution. 
All  seemed  to  fairly  earn  that  desired 
increase  to  the  fund,  so  that  a  new 
building  for  the  little  blind  ones  may  be 
erected  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

itaston  Wmnmwt 


BUILDING    FOR    LITTLE    GIRLS 


New  Need  Is  Announced  at  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind 

Bright  June  skies  never  looked  down 
upon  a  happier  group  of  young  people  than 
those  which  were  gathered  shortly  before 
three  yesterday  on  the  stage  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  for  the  annual  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  Besides  the  children 
there  were  the  faithful  teachers,  headed 
by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  a  group  of  trustees, 
with  the  president,  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness. 
As  usual,  the  theatre  was  crowded,  and 
there  was  a  great  rush  for  seats  when 
three  o'clock  came,  and  the  limit  for  hold- 
ing reserve  seats  was  reached,  showing 
how  widespread  is  the  interest  in  the, work 
of   this    institution. 

General  Appleton  presided,  and  in  open- 
ing the  formal  programme  he  extended  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  great  number  who 
were  present.  "You  have  made  these  ex- 
ercises possible  by  sustaining  this  institu- 
tion, and  we  welcome  you  to  this  first 
commencement  of  the  new  century,"  he 
said;  "and  now  we  come  again  to  ask  that 
you  still  further  extend  that  interest  by 
contributing  to  the  building  of  yet  another 
department."  He  called  attention  to  Mr. 
Anagnos's  appeal  on  the  back  of  the  printed 
programmes,  and  a  general  fluttering  of 
leaves  throughout  the  assembly  showed 
how  his  words  had  struck  home. 

The  first  number  was  a  beautiful  "Hunt- 
ing Song,"  the  music  of  which  was  com- 
posed by  Herbert  A.  Strout,  one  of  the 
pupils,  who  directed  the  singers  and  the 
orchestra  which  accompanied.  The  work 
would   bear   comparison   with   many   of   the 


popular  composers  of  the  day.  This  was  ; 
followed  by  an  exercise  that  is  always  - 
watched  with  breathless  interest — the  part 
which  Tommie  Stringer  takes  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  told  "How  the  ocean  does  its 
share  of  the  world's  work,"  Illustrating 
it  with  a  very  pretty  experiment  and  using 
his  teacher,   of  course,  as  his  interpreter. 

"The  ocean  is  one  of  the  great  helperg 
of  the  world,"  he  said.  "It  is  like  a  path 
between  the  great  continents.  The  ships 
are  messengers  that  ride  over  it,  and  the 
ocean's  share  of  the  world's  work  is  to 
carry  these  messengers.  We  could  not  go 
to  see  the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  If  it  were  not  for  the  ocean;  and 
Columbus  would  never  have  found  America 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  path.  It  is  a 
wonderful  power  that  floats  both  a  bit  of 
seaweed  and  a  great  ocean  liner.  We 
cannot  make  two  bodies  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time,"  said  he,  and  by 
his  experiment  with  a  ball  and  some  ap- 
paratus containing  water,  and  by  measur- 
ing the  water  he  displaced  with  the  ball, 
he  proved  the  principle  that  "any  floating 
body  will  displace  an  amount  of  water 
equal  to  its  weight."  Mr.  Anagnos  added 
a  word  afterward,  saying  that  Tommie 
wrote  his  exercise  himself,  without  help, 
and  that  his  teacher  had  given  it  word  for 
word. 

The  next  schedule  exercise  was  the  kin- 
dergarten modelling  and  play,  but  as  this 
always  takes  a  little  time  in  preparation, 
General  Appleton  introduced  the  speaker  of 
the  day— Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ness,  at  this  point, 
who    made    an    eloquent    address. 

When  he  had  finished  the  little  kinder- 
garteners gave  some  very  pretty  exercises 
illustrative  of  a  child's  garden,  with  its 
flowers  holding  up  their  little  cups  to  the 
sun,  the  bees,  butterflies  and  bluebirds. 
This  was  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
kindergarten  orchestra,  an;  ever-popular 
company  of  tiny  musicians  that  never  fail 
to  "bring  down  the  house";  but  Mr.  Anag- 
nos was  obliged  to  apologize  for  their  ab- 
sence, saying  this  was  the  first  time  in 
ten  years  they  had  failed,  but  that  the 
boys  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Institution  are 
all  in  quarantine  on  account  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver. He  took  this  occasion  also  to  tell  of 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  father 
and  son,  in  giving  the  use  of  the  theatre 
and  also  in  welcoming  the  pupils  of  Per- 
kins Institution  to  the  grand  opera  for 
thirty    years    past. 

"I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass," 
he  added,  "without  emphasizing  our  great 
need  of  money.  We  must  have  another 
building  for  the  little  girls.  Some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  helpless  little  blind  girls  are 
sadly  in  need  of  our  care  and  we  cannot 
take  them."  He  went  on  in  much  the 
same  words  as  his  appeal,  which  will  not 
pass  unheeded.  "We  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  a  serious  and  terrible  misfor- 
tune— nay,  a  crime  against  trusting  and 
dependent  child-nature — that  any  little 
one  should  be  barred  out  from  the  privi- 
leges which  here,  and  here  alone,  cause 
to  blossom  in  beauty  and  fragrance  these 
blighted  buds  of  humanity.  We  cannot 
take  money  from  our  endowment  fund,  as 
then  we  should  have  no  money  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  In  this  difficulty  we  turn 
anew  to  the  warm-hearted  philanthropists 
who  have  never  yet  failed  to  respond  to  an 
appeal,  the  justice  of  which  they  recog- 
nize, and  we  beg  them  to  relieve  our  pres- 
ent  embarrassment." 

A  fine  exercise  in  geometry  by  three 
girls  of  the  graduating  class  and  some 
experiments  and  explanations  of  wireless 
telegraphy  on  the  part  of  four  young  men 
was  followed  by  the  usual  gymnastic  drill 
by  the  girls,  and  military  exercises  by  the 
boys;  and  then  General  Appleton,  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  presented  diplomas 
to  the  graduates,  Emma  Lena  Carr,  Mary 
Etta  Ellingwood,  Annie  Swazey  Ricker, 
Samuel  Currier  Bond,  Everett  Manly  Har- 
mon, Barnard  Leven,  Owen  Eugene  Wrinn, 
and  the  military  band  closed  the  excellent 
programme  with  a  selection  from  "Er- 
nani." 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5.  1901. 

BLIND  GRADUATES  TOOK  PART.    I 

Perkins  Institution  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises Held  Yesterday  Afternoon  Be- 
fore a  Large  and  Interested  Audience. 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  nearly  filled  the  Bos- 
ton theatre  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
commencement  execrices,  when  an  in- 
teresting demonstration  was  given  of 
some  of  the  results  attained  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  pre- 
sided, spoke  words  of  welcome,  and  Mr 
Anagnos  supplemented  his  remarks 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  additional 
assistance. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
kinder  orchestra  was  not  represented, 
and  the  absence  of  the  little  boys  of  the 
Perkins  institute  was  much  regretted. 
About  10  days  ago  one  of  the  little  boys 
was  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
entire  boys'  department  is  quarantined. 

However,  the  program  had  many  in- 
teresting features,  the  opening  number 
being  a  chorus  with  orchestra.  The  se- 
lection "Hunting  Song"  was  set  to  music 
by  Herbert  A.  Strout,  a  graduate  of  the 
school  in  the  class  of  1900,  who  also  con- 
ducted the  orchestra. 

Thomas  Stringer,  the  little  deaf  and 
blind  boy,  whose  progress  seems  really 
marvelous,  gave  an  interesting  demon- 
stration of  how  the  ocean  does  its  share 
of  the  world's  work.  A  child's  garden 
and  its  visitors  was  charmingly  illus- 
trated by  a  finger  play,  modeling  and 
games  by  the  little  girls  of  the  kinder- 
garten department. 

Rev  Thomas  Van  Ness  spoke  on  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten,  which  he  said 
seemed  sometimes  miraculous.  He  spoke 
of  the  consecrated  lives  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Dorothea  Dix  and  of  Dr  Howe 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  He  also 
touched  upon  the  devotion  and  tender- 
ness of  the  teachers. 

Mr  Anagnos  made  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  kindness  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boston  theatre  to  the  blind 
of  the  city.  In  the  past  30  years  through 
the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  elder 
Mr  Tompkins,  and  later  his  son,  a  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  all  the  grand  operas 
that  have  come  to  Boston,  with  one  ex- 
ception. The  annual  exercises  have  been 
held  there  for  many  years,  and  the  pres 
ent  manager.  Mr  McCarty,  extended 
the  same  generous  gift  of  the  theatre  for 
the  exercises  this  year. 

Then  came  an  illustrative  exercise  in 
geometry  by  the  girls  of  the  graduating 
class.  There  was  an  exercise  m  physics, 
wireless  telegraphy  by  the  boys  of  the 
graduating  class,  and  educational  gym- 
nastics by  a  class  of  girls,  followed  by  a 
military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys. 

Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton  presented  di- 
plomas to  the  following  graduates:  Mary 
Etta  Ellingwood,  Emma  Lena  Carr, 
Annie  Swazev  Ricker.  Samuel  Currier 
Bond,  Everett  Manly  Harmon.  Barnard 
L'avin  and  Owen  Eugene  Wrinn. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  selection 
from  '^Ernani"  by  the  military  band. 
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BLIND   READ  AND  DUMB  TALK. 


Marvelous  Performance  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Graduating  Class  of 
Perkins  Institute. 

The  Boston  Theatre  was  well  filled 
yesterday  afternoon  with  friends  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for 
the  Blind,  gathered  for  the  commence- 
ment exercises.  Gen.  F.  H.  Appleton 
presided. 

This  year's  graduates  are:  Emma 
Carr,  Mary  Ellingwood,  Annie  Ricker, 
Samuel  Bond,  Everett  Harmon,  Bar- 
nard Levin  and  Owen  Wrinn. 

The  blind  scholars  sat  upon  the  stage. 
Some  of  the  girls  carried  flowers. 

The  exercises  began  with  a  hunting 
song  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  the  music 
composed  by  Herbert  Stiout,  a  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1900,  the  poem  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott. 

The  composition  was  remarkable  for 
Its  admirable  counterpoint  and  origi- 
nality of  theme. 
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It  was  sung  by  16  of  the  larger  girls, 
the   school   orchestra  accompanying. 

Thomas  Stringer,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  gave  a  talk  upon  "How  the  ocean 
docs  its  share  of  the  world's  work." 

His  teacher  held  his  right  hand,  and 
it  was  her  voice  which  .interpreted  in 
speech  the  marvellously  rapid  move- 
ments of  his  fingers. 

Tommy's  late  was  most  expressive. 
This  was  his  thought:— 

"The  ocean  Is  one  of  our  great  help- 
ers. Three-fourths  of  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  it. 

"It  is  like  a  path  between  the  conti- 
nent;:, and  ships  are  the  messengers 
which  ride  over  it. 

"It  the  ocean  did  not  do  its  work  we 
could  not  go  to  countries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  Columbus  would 
not  have  found  America. 

"It  can  do  its  work  because  it  has  a 
wonderful  power,  which  floats  seaweed, 
or  an  ocean  steamer,  upon  its  surface." 

The  lad  then  went  through  experi- 
ments with  a  receptacle  filled  with 
water,  and  a  ball,  to  show  the  law  of 
displacement. 

While  the  kindergarten  children  illus- 
trated finger  play,  modelling  and 
games.  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  made  an 
address,  appealing  for  funds. 

He  contrasted  the  days  of  Sparta, 
when  mothers  exposed  their  crippled  or 
defective   children   to   die,   with   today. 

Even    in    the    Middle   Ages   the      blind 
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WONDERFUL  BLIND  PUPILS. 

Commencement  Exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in 
Boston  Theatre. 


In  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended 
the  exercises.  God's  wonder  working 
providence  was  made  manifest  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the   Blind,    held    in   Boston   Theatre,    yes- 


T^HOMAS    STRINGER, 
The  wonderful  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy. 

of  children  could  be  more  quiet"  and" weTi 
ordered. 


terday  afternoon. 
General    Francis    H     Appleton    presided, 
were     scoffed     at     and     condemned     by    and .h^arfcj.  a.^ell  a^thos^of  the 

hea-\en.  .  .        Anagnos,    the    superintendent    of    the    in- 

Mr.   Van  Ness  said  that  the  change  in    stitution    took  the  airectlon  of  an  appeal 

Thomas     Stringer's     countenance,     from  ■  to  the  puWjc  for  additional   funds. 

vacuity     to     intelligence,      in     the     few        Thomas   Stringer,    the   remarkable  deaf, 

years     during  which   his   education    has  i  dumb    and    blind    boy,    was    perhaps    the 

heen  troine  on    is  marvelous.  star  of   yesterday's   commencement  exer- 

The   kindergarten   children   then    went    <**£    although    not    ready    to    be    grad- 

through     a     mazurka,     illustrating     the       After  a  chorUg  of  ^^g    wlth  an  orches- 

awakening  of  spring.  tra  of  boys,  all  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 

Mr.    Anagnos    explained    that    the    ab-    stitution,    gave    a    hunting    song,    a    grad-     .  The    graduating    voting    ladies    gave    an 

sence    of    the    kinder    orchestra    of    boys    uate    conducting    by    means    of    taps     of  !  illustrative     exercise     in     geometrv     upon 

was   due    to    their    being    in    quarantine,    his    baton,    Tommy    Stringer    told    "How  I  the    properties    of    plane    triangles,    using 

enc^of  their  number  having  been  taken    the   ocean   does   us    share    pf  the    world's  ;  differently  colored  similar  triangles  made 

enc   or   tnen    ""{"""   "~*      &  work.''  I  of    cardboard,    their    teacher  draw«n»   the 

down  with  scarlet  fever.  He  spoke  with  hls  faclle  nng.erS|  always    u«iaj  diagrams  upon  the  Blackboard  dur- 

He   expressed  gratitude  for   the   Kino-    b-mjilngi  arHj   wiln  vessels  filled   with   col-    mg   the  demonstrations. 

ness  of  Eugene  Tonipkins  in  giving  the   ored    water    illustrated    his    little    lecture,        The  young  men  of  the  graduating  class 

gave  a  practical  illustration  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  Marconi  system  was  de- 
seffbed  and  a  message,  furnished  by  one 
of  the  audience,  was  conveved  from  the 
gallery  to   the  stage  of  the   theatre. 

When  its  purport,  "Success  to  the 
fund.  was  interpreted  by  the  class  the 
audience   applauded. 

A  class  of  girls  gave  a  calisthenic  ex- 
hibition. This  was  followed  by  a  military 
drill  of  boys,  who  formed  a  platoon  of 
twelve  files  from,  single  rank,  in  open 
order.  Their  manual,  time  and  march- 
ing would  have  be^n  a  creditable  exhi- 
bition in  a  prize  drill  by  bovs  net  de- 
prived   of    sight. 

The   military   band   of   the  school  clo?:ed 
the    remarkable    commencement     witl 
selection     from      Verdi's     "Ernani."      just 
after    General      Appleton      presented      the 
diplomas  to   the   following  gradUa 

Emma  Lena  Carr.  Mary  Etta  Polling- 
wood,  Annie  Swazev  Rieker.  Samuel  Cur- 
rier Bond,  Everett  Manly  Harmon, 
Barnard  Levin,  Owen  Eugene  Wrlnn. 


use  of  the  theatre.  measuring   varying   depths   of   the    water 

In   eloquent   words     he     depicted     the    with   a  glass   tube,    which    he   touched   to 

r,a*A  ^f  fnnric  fnr  preetine-  a  Drimarv  his  ch?ek  to  note  where  the  point  of 
need    of   f undfi   for   erecting    a   P"jnary    moipUire    ^  Re   algQ  a  f 

building    for    girls.          The    one    kinder-  of  Ule  speciflc  gravitv  of  a  ball  immersed 

garten    building   is    already    crowded    to  ln  watf>r,   using  a  beam  balance  with  ad- 

overflowir.g,  and  the  number  of  little  ap-  mirable   skill. 

plicants    awaiting    admission    is    appall-  All    his   manipulations   were    made   with 

jn<, »  surpassing     dexterity     and      delicacy     of 

The  girls  of  .^\^l^c\^sjBnt  ^iess  wonderful  to  the  audience  was 
through  an  interesting  exercise  in  geom-  the  ora]  interpretation  of  his  •-WQrds-> 
etry,  and  the  boys  followed  with  an  ex-  DV  nis  teacher,  conveved  to  her  with  al- 
eniplifi ration  of  wireless  telegraphy.  most   lightning   rapidity   by    his    fingers. 

After  an  explanation  by  one  of  the  Tiny  tots,  with  no  indications  of  r:erv- 
lads  a  message  was  sent  from  the  gal-  ousness,  except  in  their  constantly  mov- 
ie™ in  the  stiee— "Success  to  the  fund."  ]ng  fingers,  gave  a  kindergarten  play. 
lery _to  the  stage v     »u«£ss  to  yieiuna.         th   si      ,        and   eyen  dancing    mustrat- 

Educational  gymrastics  by  a  class  of  lng  a  chim-s  garden  and  its  visitors. 
girls   was   followed    by   military   drill.  One  very   noticeable  thlntc  was  the  lack 

The  girls  wore  a  pretty  costume  of  of  buzzing  or  chattering  talk,  for,  with 
white  flannel,  with  Turqish  trousers,  red  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  the 
sashes  and  neckties  children     are     very    human    little    bodies, 

^  One  little  girl, 'deaf  as  well  as  blind,  °Wny?S  toPeue*  ,^  abim>r  t°,use  lhem- 
received  the  oral  commands  by  her  fin-  but  ll  ls  doubtful  if  any  such  large  bpfiy 
gers,  through  a  teacher. 

The  12  boys  wore  blue  uniforms  and 
carried  muskets.  They  went  through 
the   manual   very   creditably. 

Gen.  Appleton  presented  the  diplomas 
and  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  each  grad- 
uate. 

The  exercises  ended  with  a  selection 
by  the  military  band. 
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A    VISIT    TO 

PERKINS     INSTITUTION 


Jin    Interview    tahen>  especially  -for    OUR    DAY 

By     JA'NE     STEWART 


THE  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  stands  upon  an  ele- 
vation not  far  from  where  the  restless  waters  of  the 
Harbor  wash  the  shore  at  City  Point,  South  Boston.  It 
is  a  big,  quaint,  yellow,  five-storied  building,  cheerful  and  at- 
tractive, with  many  broad  verandas  inviting  to  the  open  air. 
Tiie  square  Greek  porte-cochere  with  its  deep  entablature  sup- 
ported on  Doric  columns  provides  an  imposing  entrance  to  the 
structure  which  would  otherwise  be  devoid  of  architectural  ex- 
pression. 

It  was  a  rainy  spring  morning  when  I  rang  the  bell  at  the 
door  of  this  famous,  pio- 
neer school  for  the  blind, 
and  was  admitted  by  a 
courteous  blind  man  whose 
pathetic,  sightless  eyes 
could  not  fail  to  awaken 
the  observer's  instant  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  A  fine 
embossed  globe  of  large 
size  had  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  center  of  the  ro- 
tunda and  a  circle  of  doors 
opened  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  comfortable  re- 
ception room  had  half  a 
dozen  white  marble  busts 
on  pedestals  of  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Samuel 
May,  William  Oliver,  and 
others  of  the  Institution's 
generous  benefactors.  Sev- 
eral fine  portrait  paint- 
ings hung  upon  the  walls, 
chief  among  which  were 
those  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  the  late  directing 
genius  of  this  place,  and  of 
its  first  promoter,  Dr.  John 
Fisher,  of  honored  memory. 
I  was  ushered  through  a 
long  corridor  to  the  private 
apartments  of  the  present 
able  director,  son-in-law  of 
Dr.  Howe — Mr.  Michael  An- 
agnos — the  man  who  next 
to  Dr.  Howe  has  done  most 
for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  this  country.  At 
my    entrance    Mr.    Anagnos 

rose  from  his  seat  at  his  desk  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  large 
parlors  which  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  private  office  and 
drawing  room.  His  kindly,  dark  eyes  echoed  the  welcome  of 
his  words.  He  had  evidently  been  busy  at  work.  Every  move- 
ment   displayed    the    man    of    thought,    executive    ability,    and 
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strong  individuality.  In  manner  he  is  perfectly  simple  and  un- 
affected; and  his  entire  forge tfulness  of  self  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one  who  converses  with  him. 

Only  a  slight  accent  gives  hint  of  his  foreign  origin,  33 
years  of  contact  with  American  life  which  is  much  to  his  liking 
have  produced  a  pretty  thoroughly  Americanized  Greek.  "I 
was  born  in  Epirus,  a  Grecian  province,"  he  said  pleasantly,  in 
response  to  my  query.  "My  father  was  a  farmer  and  tailor, 
and  lived  out  in  the  country  up  in  the  mountains.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  University  of  Athens  I  was  an  editor  for  a  time 

in  my  native  land." 

"I  first  met  Dr.  Howe  in 
a867,"  he  continued,  "and 
came  to  this  country  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  to  assist 
him  in  his  valiant  efforts  for 
the  emancipation  of  my  race 
from  the  Turkish  despotism 
and  in  editing  the  paper, 
'The  Cretan,'  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  Cretans 
in  whose  revolution  he  took 
so  profound  an  interest. 

In  reply  to  a  question 
about  the  beginning  of  his 
work  as  a  teacher  of  the 
blind,  he  said  that  he  was 
engaged  first  in  fitting  boys 
for  college  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek.  "Instead  of  re- 
maining here  for  a  lew  years 
as  I  had  intended  I  am  now 
here  thirty-three  years  and 
for  more  than  thirty  years 
have  been  connected  with 
this  institution,"  he  added 
with  a  smile. 

Looking  around  the  spa- 
cious, cheerful  rooms,  I  no- 
ticed many  traces  of  the  de- 
voted woman,  Mrs.  Julia 
Howe  Anagnos,  who  for  so 
many  years  by  the  side  of 
her  father  and  her  husband 
gave  unrequited  and  willing 
service  to  work  for  humani- 
ty in  this  little  place  and 
who  with  her  dying  lips  said, 
"Take  care  of  the  little  blind 
children."  The  rooms  are  kept  as  she  left  them  and  bear  mute 
witness  of  her  occupancy.  Upon  the  wall  above  the  grand 
piano  is  the  beautiful  oil  painting  of  her — a  face  so  sweet  and 
appealing  and  lovely  that  one  could  well  believe  her  to  have 
been    in   truth   "an    angel   on    earth,    a   real   personification   of  J 


every  womanly  virtue  <>t'  goodness  and  beauty;  of  charity 
and  generosity,  of  truth  and  purity,  oi  modestj  and  chastity, 
of  ever  active  and  never  intermitting  benevolefiee." 

Thinking  of  tlu>  noble  father  to  whom  she  was  allied  in 
closest  fellowship  of  kindred  aims  and  ideals.  I  asked:  "What 
man  or  men  has  done  the  most    for  this  institution?" 

"A  number  have  contributed,  but   it  will  be  generally  eon-  ( 
eeded  that  Dr.   Howe  has   undoubtedly  done  the  most."  was  the 
prompt  reply.     "Dr.  Howe   has  done  for  the   blind  of   America 
what    Valentine    Ilauy.   the   founder   of    the    first    institution   at 
Paris,   has  done   for  the   blind   of  the  world." 

•Ms  then-  any  other  institution  like  this  in  the  world?"  1 
queried. 

"This  is  the  tirst  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  all  American 
institutions  are   modelled  on  this  principle." 

"What  are  the  principles  on  which  Dr.  Howe  founded  this 
institution?" 

"The  principles  of  self-help  and  self-reliance.  Dr.  Howe  de- 
voted his  genius  and  his  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart  to 
ih.  organization  of  a  system  of  instruction  and  training'  for 
the  blind,  which  should  enable  them  to  develop  the  capacities 
of  every  kind  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them,"  said  my 
host  enthusiastically,  "to  gain  the  mastery  over  themselves 
and  reliance  upon  their  own  resources,  to  enlarge  their  experi- 
ence by  persona]  contact  with  the  world  in  which  they  live  and 
mo\e.  to  pursue  the  road  of  a  useful  and  wise  activity  to  the 
goal  of  true  happiness,  and  to  meet  the  higher  obligations  of 
manhood  and  womanhood." 

"Where  does  this  school  stand  in  educational  rank?" 

"It  starts  from  the  kin- 
dergarten and  ends  with 
the  High  English  or  Latin 
school.  In  other  words 
our  pupils  enter  college 
without  further  prepara- 
tion." 

"Have  you  introduced 
any  changes  in  Dr.  Howe's 
plans?" 

"Oh,  yes,  most  certain- 
ly. We  had  to.  There  was 
no  kindergarten  until  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  there 
were  only  the  elements  of 
other  things.  We  con- 
stantly make  changes  to 
follow  the  progress  of 
general  pedagogy.  You 
must  know  the  blind 
should  be  educated  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  see- 
ing people  are  educated. 
And,"  with  a  forceful  em- 
phasis and  gesture,  "they 
should  associate  as  much 
as  possible   with  people   of  perfect  sight." 

Everybody  who  desires  to  know  anything  of  the  history  of 
the  educated  blind  in  this  country  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  educated  blind  deaf-mute,  Laura  Bridgman.  It 
was  when  a  child  of  8  in  1837,  living  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  that 
Dr.  Howe  first  heard  of  her.  He  made  the  journey  to  visit  her 
and  her  parents  and  persuaded  them  to  place  her  under  his 
training.  "Here  is  a  human  soul  shut  up  in  a  dark  and  silent 
cell."  he  wrote  at  the  time.  "All  the  avenues  to  it  are  closed 
except  that  of  touch,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  a 
blank:  nevertheless  it  is  active  and  struggling  continually  not 
only  to  put  itself  in  touch  with  things  without  but  to  manifest 
what  is  going  on  within  itself."  Under  his  persevering  aid 
she  was  led  from  the  darkness  of  insensibility  and  ignorance 
into  the  light  of  a  sentient  and  cultured  being.  Laura  Bridg- 
man remained  in  Perkins  Institution  after  her  education  was 
completed  as  a  helper.  And  the  most  significant  and  in- 
teresting painting  in  the  building  is  that  between  the  curved 
windows  of  the  director's  room,  representing  her  in  the  act  of 
teaching  Oliver  Casewell.  a  blind  and  deaf  pupil  like  herself. 

"Laura  Bridgman  was  the  most  memorable  pupil  the  insti- 
tution ever  had  because  she  was  the  first  sightless  deaf  mute 
ever  taught  in  the  world,"  said   Mr.   Anagnos,  commenting  on 


the   subject.      "She    was   not    more    remarkable   than    the    others 
here,   how  e.\  er,"   he  added. 

The  interesting'  trio  of  blind  deaf  mutes  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution now  are  known  through  the  frequent  newspaper  ac- 
counts and  the  encouraging  reports  of  their  progress  given 
from   time   to  time.      Perhaps  Tommy   Si  linger,  a   child    of   pov- 
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erty,  rescued  from  being  sent  to  a  Pennsylvania  almhouse,  has 
drawn  most  strongly  upon  public  interest.  His  story  is  an  in- 
spiring one  and  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  art  which  has 
transformed  him  from  an  inert,  voiceless  and  almost  senseless 
being  with  less  intelligence  than  a  puppy  to  a  bright,  alert 
boy  full  of  original  and  humorous  ideas,  dextrous  with  his 
hands,  and  of  high  moral  impulse,  affectionate  and  kind. 

"Thomas  Stringer  is  now  a  pupil  in  the  Lowell  grammar 
school  at  Jamaica  Plain,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos.  "He  is  a  regular 
enrolled  scholar  and  learns  his  lessons  with  the  rest  of  them. 
Of  course,  his  teacher  sits  by  him.  Neither  Laura  Bridgman, 
Helen  Keller.  Elizabeth  Ronbin,  or  Edith  Thomas  have  had  this 
sort  of  training,  that  is  not  until  Helen  Keller  entered  college 
last  year.  Thomas  is  the  first  to  study  with  seeing  children  in 
a  public  school.  It  is  good  for  him  and  for  them.  The  teach- 
ers testify  that  the  chivalry  he  arouses,  even  in  the  roughest 
and  most  troublesome  pupil,  more  than  compensates  for  the 
slight  loss  of  attention  through  interest  in  him." 

"Are  blind  children  like  other  children  in  disposition?"  I 
asked. 

"Of  course  they  are,"  answered  the  director,  "just  the 
same.  When  petted  they  are,  perhaps,  a  little  more  inclined 
to  be  selfish.  But  human  beings  are  much  the  same.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  goodness  in  everybody,"  he  added  with  the 
serene  faith  of  the  humanitarian,  which  leads  him  to  discern 
something  worth  mining  for  where  others  would  see  only  hope- 
lessness, and  which  makes  his  work  a  success. 

"Do  they  show  a  natural  moral  sense  or  religious  feeling?" 

"I  should  say  yes.  But  the  tendencies  implanted  in  human 
beings  depend  on  cultivation."  wras  the  reply. 

"What  has  been  the  greatest  hindrance  in  teaching  the 
blind?" 

"Their  condition  when  they  come.  It  is  immaterial  whence 
they  spring.  If  from  the  lower  classes,  they  are  neglected  and 
enervated.  If  from  better  circumstances,  they  are  pampered 
and  spoiled.  In  either  case,  there  is  a  struggle  to  overcome 
the  defects  of  early  training." 

Mr.  Anagnos  confesses  that  he  is  a  complete  disciple  of 
Froebel,  whose  methods  and  principles  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  sightless.  "Begin  early,"  he  declares.  ■ 
"The  child  starts  with  the  hands,  and  then  must  follow  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  whole  nature — physical,  mental 
and  moral." 

"Should  blindness  be  considered  a  calamity  to  debar  any-  I 
one  from  being  a  productive  member  of  the  community?" 

"To  a  considerable  extent,  yes,"  Mr.  Anagnos  replied. 
"Because  all  our  industrial  activities  at  the  present  time  are 
carried  on  chiefly  by  machinery,  and  the  first  thing  needed  is 
sight.  Now  we  are  aiming  to  give  the  blind  a  higher  education. 
They  are  eminently  successful  as  music  teachers  and  piano- 
tuners.  But  we  want  especialLy  to  develop  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  attainments.  Nothing  will  obliterate  physi- , 
cal  difficulties  so  quickly  as  superior  intellect  and  high  moral- 
ity," he  said  earnestlv. 


Sb 
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The    Boston    Institute    Seashore    Home 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Yesterday  two   of  the  most  pitiful  cases 
of  destitution  ever  received  by  the  Boston 
Institute    Seashore    Home    were    welcomed 
Into  our  home  at  Beachmont.     One  was   a 
family  consisting  of  a  man  who  Is  a  cripple, 
his  wife  who  has  consumption,  a  boy  who  is 
also  a  cripple,  and  a  baby  a  year  old.  As  the 
woman   was   no    longer   able    to   work    and 
"entirely   without   money,    she  walked  pain- 
fully   up    to    the    State    House    with    her 
youngest  child  and  Was  found  in  a  swoon 
on    the   steps.     Mr.   John    E.    Griffin,    State 
inspector  of  ready-made  clothing  workers, 
recognized   her  as   one  of   the   women   who 
had  obtained  a  permit  from  his  department. 
He   raised  some   money   to   supply   the   im- 
mediate  needs  of  the  family  and  reported 
her   case   to   me  by  telephone.     Her  physi- 
.   cian  says  that  she  may  recover  in  the  mild 
climate   of  Italy   and  live   there   for  years. 
The    State    Board   of   Charities    has   agreed 
to   send  the   family   back  to  Italy  with  the 
exception    of    the    man,    but    the    wife    will 
not    go    without    him.     Kind    friends    have 
promptly  given  the  money  to  send  him  with 
the  family.     The   State   Board  of  Charities 
will    obtain    tickets    as    soon    as    possible. 
Meanwhile    the    family   Is   at   our   home   at 
Beachmorat,  where  the  woman  is  being  pre- 
pa.red  by  careful  nursing  and.  good  food  to 
undertake   her  long  journey. 

The  other  family  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  Miss  Barker,  superintendent  of 
the  children's  department  of  the  North  End 
Union  on  Parmenter  street.  Last  week  the 
family,  consisting  of  a  grandmother,  father 
and  mother  and  seven  children,  were  living 
in  one  room  at  the  North  End.  The  man 
tried  his  best,  but  could  earn  only  three  to 
four  dollars  per  week.  The  children  have 
been  so  reduced  by  starvation  that  two  died 
last  week.  The  baby  was  very  sick,  and  the 
mother  so  emaciated  she  could  hardly  walk. 
The  baby  has  been  placed  by  Miss  Barker 
In  the  babies'  home,  and  the  mother  and 
four  children  were  brought  by  her  to  Beach- 
mont yesterday,  where  they  will  remain 
for  six  weeks.  The  man  and  his  mother  re- 
main in  Boston  and  will  get  along  on  what 
he  earns.  Two  good  meals  and  a  sound 
night's  rest  have  so  revived  the  starving 
woman  that  she  says  this  morning  she  feels 
like  a  new  person. 

Last  week  we  sent  to  our  farm  for  boys 
at  Sharon  a  widow  and  five  little  boys,  who 
has  worn  herself  out  by  washing  to  sup- 
port them.  They  will  stay  on  the  farm  for 
two  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
without  doubt  she  will  be  as  strong  as  ever. 
Next  week  we  receive  from  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age  nearly  deaf  and  al- 
most blind.  He  will  remain  on  the  farm  un- 
til the  kindergarten  opens  In  the  fall. 

All  these  families  are  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated by  experienced  charity  workers, 
representing  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston  and  surrounding  cities,  day  nur- 
series, city  missionaries  and  in  some  cases 
State  institutions.  We  entertain  nearly  2000 
women,  boys  and  girls  every  summer.  Our 
treasurer,  Mr.  S.  B.  Thing,  whose  place  of 
business  is  at  99  Summer  street,  has  re- 
ceived thus  far  $5006.19  for  the  summer's 
work.  At  least  $2000  more  will  be  needed 
to  care  for  all  the  families  who  now  are  on 
our  waiting  list.  Our  home  is  undenomina- 
tional, making  no  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  church  or  race  or  color.  Contribu- 
tions, great  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  treasurer  or  the  matron  of 
the  home  at  Beachmont  or  Sharon. 

M.  R.  Demino,  Superintendent. 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  23,  1901. 


THEY  WILL  VISIT  BUFFALO. 

Edith   M.  Thomas,  El  zabeth   Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  to  be  Given  a  New 
Experience  by  Prof  Anagnos. 
Prof  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for   the   blind,   accompanied  by  the 
deaf    and    sightless    children.    Edith    M. 
Thomas,    Elizabeth    Robin   and    Tommy 
Stringer,   expects   soon  to  visit  Buffalo, 
where  he  will  attend  the  annual  conven- 
tion for  the  deaf  to  be  held  in  that  city. 
It  has  been  announced  that  all  of  the 
leading  instructors   of  the  deaf  in  this 
country   are   expected   to   be   present   at 


THOMAS  STRINGEB. 


EDITH  THOMAS. 


made,  not  only  by  means  of  the  fidelity 
™?  I  ufntlPn"  ^eal  of  teachers,  but  bv 
persistent  application  to  tasks  to  be 
sX^n™by  ^,e,  young  students  them- 
hfl^ith  h  r,b,lklren  a"  arp  in  excellent 
wlfh  «■„.— d  liey  are- Poking  forward 
With  anticipations  of  delight  to  the  va- 
cation which  is  ahead  of  them 


The  News. 
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The  convention  will  be     , The,      Kindergarten     for     the     Blind  I 
:e.   and^a  kind   friend,   closed  Wednesday  for  thp   c,-,v».„;„_   _ 


this  convention. 

one   of   importance,    and' a   kind   friend,   CJ°sed  Wednesday  for  the   sumnipr    , 

who  is  interested  in  the  development  of  cation. 

the    three    children,    has    generously   of- 
fered   to    defray    all    their    expenses    in 

order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 

attendance  at  this  gathering. 

The  friends  among  the  public  of  this 
remarkable  trio  of  young  people  will  bo 
glad  to  learn  that  each  one  is  mr>.k;rg 
even  aYid  steady  progress  in  the  unfold- 
ment  of  tasks  to  be  performed:  Edith 
and  Elizabeth  are  advancing  in  the 
curriculum  that  shall  some  day  had 
them  to  commencement  exercises. 
Tommy  likewise  is  taking-  forward  steps 
along  the  path  of  knowledge. 

None  of  these  children  is  precocious. 
The  ability  of  each  one  is  not  more  than 
that  of  the  average  child,  and  in  the 
instance    of    each    progress    has    beon 
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How  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Helien 
Robin  Will  Know  the  Wonders 

THIS  visit  tn  Faiiy  Lasd  is  the  result 
of  the  beneficence  of  a  Pennsylvania 
man  who  volunt-ccied  to  Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  head  of  the  Peikias  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  the  unfoitunate  children  during 
a  week's  stay  at  the  Pall-American  Exposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anagnos  accepted  the  offer.  Besides 
Mr.  Anagncs  the  children  were  accompanied 
by  their  teachers— Little  ?.i=s  Robin  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Vina  K,  Badger;  Lit  Tie 
Miss  Thomas  under  the  chaige  of  Miss 
Thurston  and  Tommy  Stringer  under  the 
tender  care  of  Miss  Helen   Cenley. 

Besides  visiting  the  fair  the  children  had 
another  object  in  view,  and  that  was  the 
meeting  in  Buffalo  of  the  edur-ateis  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  from  all  over  the  world, 
and  tho.-o  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  wonders 
of  patient  training  who  participated  in 
the  exercises  were  the  most  modern  miracles 
of  making  the  blind  to  see.  the  deaf  to 
hear  and  the  dumb  to  titter  speech. 

No  special  preparation  for  the  visit  was 
made  further  than  to  tell  the  children  that 
they  were  going,  and  ail  of  them  expiessed 
the  greatest  delight  that,  thej  weie  to  eu- 
joy  the  beauties  of  the  great  exhibition. 

They  asked  all  manner  of  questions  as  to 
when  they  would  start  and  how  long  they 
would  stay  and  who  was  to  go  with  them. 
Tommy  Stringer  was?  veiy  jubilant, 
aud   asked   especially   if  thev    would   be   al- 
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Keller,  Tommy  Stringer,  Little  Miss  Thomas  and  Little  Miss 
of  the  World's  Fair  by  the  Touch  of  Their  Finger  Tips. 


lowed  Co  Coach  <  verythiug  they  wanted  to. 
I'lii  plan  laid  erat  was  explained  to  the 
children  by  the  s'gn  language  as  much  of 
tl  exhibition  as  possible,  but  in  cne  case 
of  sora<  hundreds  of  the  exhibits  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  so  that  the 
children  were  able  to  handle  them 
an!  get  their  knowledge  from  the 
^'■nse  or  touch.  How  acutely  this  has  been 
developed  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
Ctev  handling  an  object  any  one  of 
the  unfortunates  was  able  to  draw  a  very 
c6t'reet  r'-pii  Mjiitatioa  of  it,  or  in  the  ease 
of  objects  of  definite  form,  model  it  in 
clay  or  wax.  To  Tommy  Stringer  the  ma- 
chinery and  architectural  exhibits  appealed 
most  especially,  as  he  is  interested  iu 
bC/th  branches,  and  has,  without  assistance, 
constructed,  in  his  Slnyd  work  some  very 
accurate  plana  for  machinery  aud  bu.lt 
complete   and   well-arranged   hottses. 

The  needlework  exhibit  was  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  little  Miss  Robin,  for  even 
without  sigl't  or  the  least  assistance  from 
her  teacher  she  has  done  work  with  her 
needle  which  few  women  would  be  able  to 
equa'. 

The  method  of  conveying  information  of 
the  oi.ons  surrounding  the  children  in  the 
great  buildings  at  Buffalo  is  done  by  means 
of  a  sign  manual  especially  designed  tot 
their  use.  The  casual  observer  would  not 
knew  that  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
1 


tittle   Tommy  Strln»er   Seeing   tlie  Machinery    Work 

OTVjB  of  the  mm*  Interesting  failures  of  the  Pan-Amrri- 
can  Exposition  at   Buffalo   is   the  sightseeing  excur- 
sion of  blind  children.      Three    of    them    born    deaf, 
dumb  and  sightless,  by  the  exquisite  touch  of  their  finger  tips 
can  Keenly  appreciate  all  the  marvels  of  the  exhibition.  They 
have  been  deprived  <>;    thr.e    senses,    but    a     ionrth   sense- 
touch— has   become  so  Intense  t»j  education,  that  it  is  adfp  to 
say  nobody  has  come  away  from  Buffalo  irith  a  more  perfect 
Jcnowledge  of  the  great  exhibition  than  Tommy  stringer,  and 
Utile  Hiss  Robin  and  tilth    Miss  Thomas  did.     Helen  Keller. 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  marvel  of  the  20th  century,  nill  visit 
the   exposition   later.     The    .turn  of  how  these  blind  and   deaf 
mates  enjoy  sightseeing  is  ..larvellously  interesting. 


was  happening,  for  .1-  the  teacher  walks 
'long  hand  In  hand  with  her  pupil  the  fin- 
g(  is  of  her  hand  are  conveying  to  the  child 
by  the  most  delbate  touches  1  co-.npleto 
description  of  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  The 
children,  in  the  case  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing or  a  desire  for  further  o.vi.ia ration,  u»k 
for  whatever  they  want.  For,  curion#ly,  in 
spite  "f  the  fact  that  they  came  to  the  in- 
stitution as  dumb  as  they  were  Mind  and 
deaf,  they  have  bet  n  taught  to  speak  and 
use  the  Knglish  language  as  fluently  and  ae 
correctly  as  any  normal  children   of  their 

"f.1  • 

The  woodier  of  till  this  is  that  the 
children  bereft  of  the  ino-t  import- 
ant senses,  beings  who  when  the  work 
of  education  was  begun,  wore  scarcely 
more  than  lumps  of  clay,  have  been  taught 
to  so  use  the  sense?  of  smell  and  touch  that 
they  are  able  to  pursue  their  daily  lives 
w:th  a  full  comprehension  of  their  sur- 
roundings, and,  above  all.  that  they  should 
be  able  to  visit  a.  great  exhibition  and  en- 
joy to  the  fullest  extent  its  beauties.  It  i- 
a  remarkable  compiimeut  to  the  methods 
and  means  used  by  Mr.  Anagnos  in  ,  his 
greatest  of  Boston's  educational  institu- 
tions. At  the  request  of  this  newspaper 
Mr.  AnagnAs  described  something  of  the 
work  of  Tommy  Stringer,  his  accomplish- 
ments and  his  plans. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  instiuetive  les- 
son. 
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Such  was  Tommy  when   he  was  received  at   the   kindergarten    and   we  set 
about   the  task  of  transforming-  him  and  making  an  intelligent  boy  of  him. 

It  is,   indeed,   a    "far  cry,"    as  one    friend   has  aptly  expressed   it    from   the 
Tommy  Stringer  of  those  early  days  to  the  one  who  stands  before  us. 

At  the  present  time  Tommy  shows  an  activity  both  of  body  and  mind, 
which  is  indefatigable  and  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lethargy  of 
early  years.  He  is  doing  something  all  the  time.  He  thinks,  plans,  <^x«-- 
cutes.  achieves.  He  enjoys  life  immensely  and  is  full  of  sportiveness  and 
jollity,  as  well  as  of  amiability  and  of  affection  for  those  around  him.  His 
heart  is  as  tender  as  it  is  pure  and  spotless.  He  keeps  vigilantly  the  current 
of  thought  scrupulously  clear  and  absolutely  clean.  Candor,  serenity,  gener- 
osity, patience,  perseverance,  devotion  to  duty,  unswerving  loyalty  to  truth, 
these  constitute  the  principal  traits  of  his  character.  He  is  a  faithful  and 
persistent  worker.  In  whatever  he  undertakes  to  do  he  evinces  an  unflagging 
energy  and  sustained  industry.  He  has  an  unquenchable  fondness  for  fun  arid 
ving  tricks  upon  others,  but  there  is  net  a  vestige  of  malice  or  of  cruelty 
in   his  jokes. 

So  far  as  achievement  of  results  is  concerned  Tommy's  record  s 
that  of  all  other  persons  in  his  condition.  It  bears  witness  to  the  marked 
largement  of  the  capacities  of  his  mind,  the  steady  development  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  nature  and  the  constant  increase  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  his 
Character.  Moreover,  it  speaks  very  eloquently  of  the  unstinted  liberality  of 
ihose  who  have  kindly  volunteered  to  supply  the  means  for  his  maintenance 
and  education.     Nothing  could   have  been  done  without   their  assistance. 

In  the  whole  range  of  humble  and  pathetic  supplications  is  there  one  which 
can  reach  the  throne  of  glory  more  quickly  or  will  be  heard  more  attentively 
than  that  which  emanates  from  the  white  soul  and  the  sealed  lips  of  Tommy 
Stringer? 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  AT  PERKINS 


BY    JANE    A.    STEWART 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  and  are 
constantly    occurring    in    educational    ideas 
and   in    pedagogical   lines.      These   are   put- 
ting a  deep   impress   upon  national   growth 
in  mental  and  moral  development.     It  was 
to   learn   how    "the    new   education"    Is   af- 
fecting    the     teaching     of     the   blind     and 
to      what     extent     it      is      being     adopted 
there   that    I    paid   a   visit   recently    to    the 
famous   Perkins   Institution   of   Boston   and 
its  eminent   director,  Mr.   Michael  Amagnos. 
No   true  American  can   approach  this  re- 
markable  school   without   a  feeling  of  ven- 
eration   and    pride.      Within    its    sheltering 
walls    for    nearly    seventy    year's    has    been 
going  on  the  great  task  of  humanizing  life 
by  education    and  by  the  warm  touch  of  a 
wise  and  tender  sympathy.     Here  hundreds 
of  afflicted  human  beings  have  been  raised 
from   an   inert    helplessness     and     depend- 
ence   to    a   joyous    self -activity.      The    Per- 
kins   Institution     stands     as     a    lighthouse 
dissipating  the  darkness  of  a  hopeless  blind- 
ness and  dormant  sensibility  with  the  bright 
light    of    manual    training    and    Intellectual 
awakening.      It    is   the    model    upon    which 
numerous    American   prototypes  have   been 
established.   Its   educational   growth  and  de- 
velopment are  emulated  by  all  similar  insti- 
tutions elsewhere  in   this  country. 

The  changes  in  the  conception  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  began  at  the  beginning 
of  its  introduction  into  America.  When  the 
plans  for  startling  the  pioneer  institution 
were   being   exploited  by   Dr.   John    Fisher, 


In  other  words,  the  plan  of  education  de- 
veloped at  Perkins  Institution  is  to  have 
the  child's  own  best  so  developed  that  his 
life  takes  on  its  greatest  social  value. 

It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  Mr. 
Anagnos.  when  asked  what  is  the  chief  aim 
of  the  present  day  education  for  the  blind, 
replied  without  hesitation:  "The  same  as 
for  all  children— to  arrange  such  a  course 
of  study  and  such  a  way  of  conduct  as  to 
bring  them  In  harmony  with  their  environ- 
ment and  with  the  social  and  moral  re- 
quirements  of  the   community." 

The  first  Ideas  for  educating  the  blind  at 
Perkins  Institution  naturally  followed  the 
European  examples.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Dr.  Howe  Immediately  upon  being  ap- 
pointed superintendent  in  1831  went  abroad 
and  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
Valentin  Haiiy  School  at  Paris  and  others 
in  Great  Britain.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  notable  departure  from  these  Euro- 
pean methods,  not  only  in  adaptation  to 
the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions  but 
also  in  correspondence  with  modern  ideas 
of  pedagogy.  "Our  plans  differ  from  the 
Europeans  in  the  principles,"  says  Mr.  An- 
agnos. "During  my  visit  abroad  last  sum- 
mer I  made  many  visits  to  kindred  in- 
stitutions, attended  the  International  Con- 
ference for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Blind,  and  had  unusual  op- 
portunities to  make  comparisons.  The 
views  which  prevail  in  Europe  In  regard  to 
the  subject  of  patronage  or  direct  assist- 
ance differ  radically  from  those  which  are 
held  in  our  schools.  With  us  public  main- 
tenance Is  not  considered  as  a  lifelong  ne- 
cessity, but  rather  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, as  a  means  to  a  definite  end,  as  a 
stick  to  walk  with  conveniently  through  a 
course  of  liberal  education  and  not  as 
crutches  to  lean  upon  forever." 

According  to  the  American  idea,  the 
blind  must  be  helped  to  win  their  way 
where  their  work  will  be  not  only  service- 
able in  itself  but  give  them  adequate  re- 
turns.       And    while     the    hands    must    be 


The  plans  which  the  ripe  experience  of 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  formulated  are  suggestive 
and  comprehensive.  They  include  a  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school,  a  grammar  and 
high  or  preparatory  school,  complete  in  its 
departments  for-physical  and  manual  train- 
ing, as  well  as  for  literary,  scientific  and 
musical  studies,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
educational  appliances,  apparatus  and  mu- 
sical instruments  of  various  kinds.  A 
special  fund  is  designed  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  poor  deserving  students,  who  de- 
sire higher  education  In  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Anagnos  deems  It  most  important 
that  the  blind  should  be  educated  in  institu- 
tions for  seeing  people,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  compare  themselves  with  others 
of  their  own  age  and  Into  right  relations 
with  the  world  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion. Whether  they  desire  to  devote  them- 
selves to  commercial  pursuits,  or  to  become 
lawyers,  teachers,  ministers,  business  men 
or  practitioners  of  massage,  in  his  opin- 
ion, they  must  be  educated  and  trained 
side  by  side  with  those  among  whom  they 
are  destined  to  exercise  their  vocation,  and 
must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  and  of  the  manners,  notions 
and  usages  of  society. 

To  the  promotion  of  this  broad,  commend- 
able and  practical  scheme  of  education,  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  prepared  to  devote  his  efforts 
with  self-effacing  perseverance.  As  his 
cause  Is  just  and  right  and  his  plans  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  latest  educational 
progress,  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
ultimate  success. 

It  Is  conceded  that  human  society  de- 
mands today  the  best  available  service  of 
each  human  being.  Herein  rests  the  blind 
child's  right  to  complete  educational  prep- 
aration for  a  useful  life. 


William   H.    Prescott   and  others,    the   first 

difficulty    they    had    to    overcome    was    the 

prevalent  idea  that  the  blind  were  inoapa-     trained   to   practical    uses,    the    mind    must 

ble    to    a    great    degree    of    really    effective     be  conscious  of  its  own  heritage  and  king 


training  and  utterly  incapable  of  being 
trained  to  self-instruction  or  self-support. 
The  blind  were  generally  regarded  as  a 
class  that  >must  needs  be  debarred  from 
every  enjoyment  that  sight  can  give  and 
from  every  exertion  to  which  sight  was 
deemed  indispensable.  Moreover,  it  was 
commonly  conceived  that  the  more  the  blind 
were  instructed,  the  greater  would  be  their 
sense  of  deprivation  and  loss,  as  they 
would  then  apprehend  their  limitations  and 
become  more  and  more  depressed  and  un- 
biappy  through  knowledge  of  their  sad 
and    irremediable    condition. 


ship  over  the  universe  of  material  things 
and  the  soul  aroused  to  the  beauty  of  the 
grander  life  within, 

"The  objective  teaching  Is  first  in  the 
natural  scheme  of  education,"  declares  Mr. 
Anagnos,  who  is  a  true  disciple  of  Froebel. 
"It  begins  In  the  kindergarten,  which  is  an 
ideal  plan  of  education  for  the  blind;  and 
proceeds  from  the  hands  to  head  and 
heart.  But  the  manual  training,  you  must 
note,  especially  in  Its  application  to  the 
blind,  has  ceased  to  be  mechanical.  It  Is 
physical  and  mental  development.  Then 
when    the    mind    or    brain     is     fully     de- 


The  great   educative   work   of  this   noble  assumes  command  as  a  king  over 

institution    for    the    blind    has    completely 


swept  away  this  erroneous  idea.  Instead  of 
sinking  under  a  sense  of  their  depend- 
ence and  hindrances  the  blind  boys  and 
girls,  so  thoroughly  educated  here,  have 
risen  above  their  unfortunate  condition  to 


the    whole    organism.     Whatever   the   child 
is,  he  has  Intelligent  command  of  it." 

Machine  labor  in  this  country  demanding 
good  eyesight  has  made  It  practically  im- 
possible  for   blind  people  to   earn   a  living 


qplf  reliance  and  Independence.  They  have  ^  tne  ordinary  Industrial  pursuits.  Their 
won  their  way  into  positions  where  their,  j«>P_e  «*  Independence^  lies  to  the^develop- 
work   is   recognized   and   remunerated,    and 


their    social    and    moral    status    has    been 
greatly  improved. 

The  spirit  of  self-help  and  Independence 
breathed  into  the  institution  from  the  be- 
ginning by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
has  been  the  unique  basis  of  its  educa- 
tional impulse,  and  has  in  fact  constituted 
It  distinctively  an  American  system  for 
educating  the  blind. 

Mr.  Anagnos,   keen,  cultured,   liberal  and 
far-sighted,  with  a  passionate  devotion  for 
the  work,   has  built  wisely   and   well  upon 
the  foundation  laid  by  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor.    A    man    of    progressive    Ideas    and 
of  high  administrative  ability,  he  looks  far 
into  the  future  and  lays  educational  plans 
that   are    broad   and   wide.     He    holds   that 
every  blind   as  well   as  every  seeing   child 
in   a  culture-seeking  American   community 
has  certain  rights.     These  include  the  right 
to   be   brought   into    line   with   the    culture 
and  civilization  of  the  community  and  not 
to  be  permitted  to  grow  up  as  an  outcast 
from  the  common  social  life  of  its  politics, 
religion,     intelligence    and    companionship; 
the  right  to  have  his  individual  life  broadly 
based  as  a  pyramid  that  he  may  withstand 
all   the   shocks,    the   sorrows,    the    tempta- 
tions of  adult  years;  and  the  right  to  have 
what    Is    peculiarly    good,    strong,    wise    or 
useful  in  him   brought   to  a  high   develop 


ment  of  their  own  mental  faculties  and 
upon  the  applicability  of  their  ideas  to  the 
needs  of  civilization.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  advocating  with  all  his  native 
force  and  earnestness  a  general  scheme  of 
education  to  prepare  the  sightless  for  high- 
er mental  development. 

"What  we  want  now,"  he  says,  "Is  a  sys- 
tem of  broad  and  liberal  education  based 
upon  sound  sclentifio  principles,  reared  on 
the  soil  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  anthropology,  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  the  physical  oddities  and  pe- 
culiarities, mental  idiosyncrasies  and  psy- 
chological phenomena  arising  from  the  loss 
of  sight.  This  system  must  begin  with  the 
kindergarten  and  end  with  a  completely 
equipped  high  or  secondary  school,  bring- 
ing our  graduates  inside  of  the  gates  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coun- 
try for  seeing  young  men  and  women.  It 
should  provide  not  only  for  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  culture,  but  also  for 
training  along  scientific,  aesthetic  and  hu- 
manitarian lines,  and  should  procure  for 
the  blind,  both  male  and  female,  such  su- 
perior advantages  as  would  best  fit  them 
to  share  in  the  activities  of  life,  to  enter 
the  liberal  professions,  to  respond  to  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  business  and  to 
discharge  successfully  their  duties  and  ob- 
ligations to  society  in  whatever  sphere  they 
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The  News. 

SEPTEMBER  7,  1901. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
opening  of  the  building  in  which  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  is  held,  early 
next  week.  It  is  probable  that  the 
school  itself  will  open  a  week  from 
Monday. 


WEDNESDAY,     SEPTEMBER    11.     1901 


THE   GREEKS  OF   BOSTON 


A     SMALL     BUT     VERY    ENERGETIC 
COLONY 


Professor  Osborne  Finds  in  Them  Many 
Charming  Traits— The  Charge  of  Over- 
reaching Not  Justified— Loyalty  to  Their 
Fatherland  a  Striking  Characteristic- 
Director  Anagnos  the  Most  Prominent  of 
Them 


BY    WILLIAM    FREDERIC    OSBORNE 

Of  the  20,000  Greeks  now  in  the  United 
States  Boston  has  about  SOO.  To  give  an 
idea  of  their  distribution  elsewhere  let  me 
say  that  New  York  numbers  5000,  Chicago 
4000,  Lowell  2500,  while  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore and  San  Francisco  have  from  ."00 
to  400  apiece.  The  current  rate  of  emi- 
gration from  Greece  to  this  country  may  be 
put  at  £000  per  annum. 

Possibly  one-eighth  of  Boston's  Grecians 
ere  naturalized.  My  opinion  is  that  this 
people  will  furnish  a  smaller  proportion  of 
American  citizens  than  any  other  at  all 
important  nationality.  The  rising  genera- 
tion of  French-Canadians  is,  nearly  to  a 
man,  Americanized;  the  Portuguese  have 
poverty  and  conscription  fronting  them  In 
the  Azores;  the  Jew  includes  in  his  propa- 
ganda of  Zionism  only  his  indigent  and 
oppressed  European  kinsman;  but  the 
eye  of  Athenian  or  Spartan  ever  turns  to- 
ward home.  Is  it  not  a  speaking  proof  of 
their  patriotism  that,  after  years  spent  in 
the  bustling  cities  of  this  continent,  they 
•still  clamor  to  get  back  to  their  native  hill- 
side  and  village? 

A  surprising  feature  of  the  Grecian  sit- 
uation is  the  lack  of  women.  In  Boston 
their  number  does  not  outgo  fifteen;  in 
Lowell,  with  its  complement  of  2500,  you 
may  find  fifty  households.  Apropos  of  the 
women,  I  suppose  it  is  late  in  the  day  to 
laud  their  beauty;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  "type 
is  totally  different  from  the  Western,  and, 
in  its  elegance  of  movement  and  regular- 
ity of  outline,  sufficiently  fascinating. 
Hellenic  women  do  not  show  to  advantage 
in  the  costume  of  the  Occident.  I  will  find 
you  more  than  one  Grecian  girl  in  Boston 
"who,  at  home,  in  a  morning  wrapper — If 
the  gods  are  kind,  it  will  be  short-sleeved— 
is  sylph-like  and  graceful,  a  dream  in  mo- 
tion and  a  dream  at  rest— who,  on  the 
street,  dressed  a-  l'Americaine,  is  a  climax 
of  commonplace. 

As  regards  occupation,  the  first  of  the 
nationality  to  settle  in  a  town  strike  the 
pace;  the  rest  follow.  In  Chicago  they  are 
bartenders;  in  New  York,  florists;  in  Bos- 
ton, confectioners  and  fruit-dealers.  This 
city  has  two  cigarette  factories  owned  by 
Greeks,  and  three  restaurants.  Four  of 
the  blood  are  in  the  wholesale  fruit  busi- 
ness, but  the  vast  majority  are  retail  sell- 
ers of  fruit  and  confections.  It  dumbfounds 
one,  the  number  of  men  at  soda-fountains 
end  behind  push  carts  that  turn  out  to  be 
Grecian.  Greeks  own  the  finest  bonbon 
stores  in  the  city.  One  of  them  has  as 
many  as  four  shops.  His  rentals  aggregate 
$32,000,  and  he  hires  more  than  fifty  em- 
ployees. Of  these  the  men,  with  barely  an 
exception,  are  Greek;  the  girls,  American. 
The  colony  remains  as  yet  without  repre- 
8entatk>n    in    the    learned    professions. 


We  judge  a  man  by  nis  Dest  moments; 
we  have  a  right  to  judge  a  people  by  its 
choicest  representatives.  Beyond  question 
the  most  widely  and  favorably  known 
Greek  in  Boston  is  Michael  Anagnos,  direct- 
or of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind.  His  intimate 
connection  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
State's  Institutions,  and  the  fact  that  for 
forty  years  he  has  not  been  a  member  of 
the  orthodox  church,  have  cut  him  off 
somewhat  from  the  mass  of  his  country- 
men. It  was  in  Athens  in  the  spring  of 
1867  that  Mr.  Anagnos  met  Dr.  Howe,  who 
— true  to  the  instinct  that  had  led  him  to 
share  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  In 
the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  in 
the  Belgian  uprising  of  the  same  year 
—had  come  to  distribute  among  the  Insur- 
gent Cretans  $35,000,  or  thereabouts,  of 
American  money.  Mr.  Anagnos  became  Dr. 
Howe's  secretary,  and  helped  him  In  the 
work  of  distribution.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  1876  Mr.  Anagnos  became  di- 
rector. The  main  difference  between 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  chief 
schools  of  the  sort  in  Europe  is  the 
resolute  stamping  out  here  of  the  charity 
idea,  and  in  this  policy  Mr.  Anagnos  has 
walked  sedulously  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessor.  His  unique  monument,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  people 
of  New  England,  is  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  history  of 
this  branch  of  the  institution  is  a  magnifi- 
cent record  of  herculean  effort,  of  unswerv- 
ing confidence,  and  of  paLient  persistance, 
for  a  long  time  single-handed,  in  the  face 
of  immense  obstacles.  The  property  now 
includes  four  buildings,  and  a  fifth  is  need- 
ed. The  kindergarten  is  today  worth,  in 
endowment  and  real  estate,  $700,000.  In 
fact,  if  one  wishes  to  come  at  the  material 
progress  of  the  institution  under  the  direc- 
torate of  this  Grecian,  one  has  but  to  sub- 
tract the  $320,000  that  it  was  worth  when 
Dr.  Howe  died  from  the  $1,S25,000  tjiat  it 
represents  today.  That  a  foreigner  should 
win  and  hold  such  large  confidence  Is  Itself 
remarkable,  and  the  Greeks  of  Boston  must 
be  congratulated  on  having  such  a  repre- 
sentative. 

Those  Greeks  that  have  forsaken  the 
orthodox  faith  suffer  a  somewhat  unrea- 
soning ostracism.  I  doubt  if  the  score  of 
Hellenic  Protestants  in  Boston  exceeds  a 
half-dozen.  These,  with  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  others  that  have  taken  the  like  step 
throughout  Massachusetts,  are  charged 
with  having  been  guilty  of  apostasy  for 
mercenary  reasons;  though  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  such  construction  can  fairly  be  put  on 
the  conduct  of  a  group  of  peasants  whose 
business  Is  to  sell  fruit  and  candies.  Still, 
that  there  should  be  bad  blood  does  not 
surprise  me. 

What,  then,  is  the  faith  that  all  but  a 
handful  of  these  Greeks  profess?  The  East- 
ern Church  repudiates  the  claim  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  be  recognized  as  head 
of  the  church  universal,  objects  to  his  pre- 
tension to  temporal  sovereignty,  and  denies 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  She  ad- 
mits the  people  to  communion  of  both  kinds, 
and  u.ses  leavened  instead  of  unleavened 
bread;  will  have  naught  to  do  with  the  no- 
tion of  a  purgatory,  and  practises  immer- 
sion rather  than  sprinkling.  Her  priests 
marry.  Father  Phiambolio  of  Boston  has 
a  charming  family.  The  bishops,  however, 
have  been  celibate  since  the  sixth  century. 
Despite  their  admission  of  the  greater  cor- 
rectness of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  the 
clergy  of  the  Oriental  Church  persist  in 
the  use  of  that  of  Julius.  They  resent  the 
action  of  Gregory  In  15S2  as  arbitrary 
though  they  themselves  may  some  day 
make  the  change  officially.  I  have  not 
mentioned  what  was,  ostensibly,  the  final 
cause  of  the  cleavage  between  the  two 
communions  in  1053,  the  question,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  procession  of  the  spirit;  not 
the  fact  that,  in  confession,  according  to 
the  rite  of  the  Orient,  the  penitent  is  ad 
mitted  face  to  face  with  the  priest,  where- 
as the  practice  of  the  Western  Church  is  to 
separate  the  two.  The  Eastern  liturgies 
are  couched  in  a  Greek  fairly  intelligible  to 
the  people— in  the  eyes  of  Protestants  a 
priceless    advantage. 

The  attendance  at  the  church  of  the  Hel 
lenes    on    Knecland    street    averages    from 
forty    to    fifty.     Of   these   six    or   eight    will 
be    women.     That    the    congregation    gives 
liberally  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  stl 


pend  of  their  worthy  priest  Is  $1200  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  service  is  the 
kissing  of  the  Evangel,  prefaced  by  thric«- 
repeated  crossing.  One  notable  difference 
in  comparison  with  the  Roman  ceremony' 
Is  that  the  audience  makes  no  responses' 
These  are  given  by  special  men  called 
Psaltists,  of  whom  at  Kneeland  street  there 
are  four.  Another  is  that  here,  as  In  most 
churches  of  the  Greek  rite,  one  hears  no 
music.  Father  Phiambolio's  acolyte  is  his 
own  son.  Not  often  have  I  seen  a  pleas- 
anter  sight  than  that  offered  by  the  white- 
robed  priest  assisted  by  his  sturdy,  sweet- 
faced  boy. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Greeks  are  not  liked 

in  America.  For  this  at  least  one  reason 
is  the  suspicion  that  they  overreach  in  busi- 
ness. The  second  of  the  race  I  met  in  Bos- 
ton told  me  a  lie.  What  he  gained  by  it  1 
was  quite  unable  at  the  time  to  see. 
At  any  rate,  I  thought,  here:  with- 
out quest  and  without  delay,  is  my 
Graaeclus  mendax.  Close  study,  how- 
ever, forces  me  to  challenge  this  widespread 
Impression.  Even  though,  with  perhaps 
ten  exceptions,  the  whole  Hellenic  popula- 
tion of  this  city  consists  of  the  merest  peas- 
ants, I  fail  to  find  that  trickery  prevails 
among  them. 

Adverse  to  being  at  another's  beck  and  nod 
the  Greek  will  often  set  up  shop  for  himself 
when  he  would  better  stay  on  salary; 
though,  I  must  add,  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous cases  of  Hellenic  success  in  Bos- 
ton are  due  to  precisely  this  aggressiveness. 
With  alarmingly  small  capital  your  typical 
Greek  merchant  will  take  hold  of  a  store 
for  which  he  has  to  pay  a  huge  rent,  and 
will  make  it  go,  too.  This  is  sheer  enter- 
prise, and  deserves  its  reward.  I  have 
heard  that  a  Greek  would  rather  see  an 
American  than  a  compatriot  outstrip  him 
in  the  race:  I  am  not  able  to  substantiate 
that  report.  A  few  facts,  coming  within 
my  own  knowledge,  make  for  the  contrary. 
Barring  the  case  of  operatives  in  places 
like  Lowell,  Grecian  women  do  not  hire 
out  to  other  than  Grecian  employers.  All 
the  men  in  the  cigarette  factory  of  Tim- 
ayenls  &  Co.  are  Greeks.  In  Gounaris's 
bonbon  factory,  out  of  twelve  at  work  I 
find  but  one  American  expert  and  one 
American  girl.  The  rest  are  Grecians. 
In  each  of  the  Greek  candy  stores  on 
Washington  and  Tremont  streets  you  find 
from  one  to  three  employees  of  the  same 
race  as  the  proprietor.  This  does  not 
look    like    wholesale    racial    jealousy. 

At  the  same  time  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Greeks  do  not  always  speak  well  of  one  an- 
other; though  in  my  opinion  this  occasional 
bitterness  is  mainly  a  sign  of  the  ostra- 
cism that,  as  I  have  hinted,  follows  in 
the  wake  of  religious  difference.  A  second 
secret  of  the  disposition  to  vilify  Is  local 
feeling.  Whether  to  be  explained  by  the 
mere  configuration  "of  Hellas  or  not,  sec- 
tionalism was  the  prime,  foe  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  Their  halcyon  days,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Dellan  Lfa?ue,  were  days 
when  localism  was  held  in  leash,  perforce. 
It  still  operates.  Gratifying  as  has  been 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
eighty  years  of  her  freedom,  it  would  have 
been  indefinitely  more  so  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ceaseless  internal  factions  that  have 
palsied  the  Government,  and  that  offer  only 
another  phase  of  this  same  tendency.  In 
Chicago  the  contingent  is  hopelessly  rent 
with  quarrels— most  of  them  springing  from 
local  differences.  That  the  Boston  colony 
as  a  whole  has  been  free  from  this  it 
owes  to  the  circumstance  that  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  its  members  hail  from  Lacedse- 
monia.  Even  here,  however,  they  are  not 
above  exploiting  each  other  if  chance  offer. 
There  has  been  for  years,  there  is  at  the 
instant,  a  crying  case  of  exploitation  whose 
allowance  is  a  scandal,  but  of  which  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  explicitly. 

If  I  add  that,  when  questioned  about 
what  he  wants  to  hide,  the  Peloponneston 
shows  a  dogged  and  unlovely  sullenness, 
I  have  said  all  the  bad  things  I  know  in 
regard  to  kim. 

And  the  shield  has  a  bright  reverse. 
More  open-handed  hospitality  I  never  met 
than  among  this  people.  You  cannot  pass 
an  hour  in  a  Grecian  household,  you  can- 
not call  on  a  Grecian  in  his  apartments, 
without  having  coffee,  cognac,  cigarettes 
pressed   upon  you.     Nor  dees  the   hospital- 
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Ity  end  with  creature  comforts.  It  ex- 
presses "itself.  In  tlita  most  winning  cour- 
tesy. 

The  man  that  has  not  studied  the  Greeks 
de  pres  will  be  surprised  at  their  almost 
uniform  success  In  Boston.  They  ha 
to  be  sure,  done  better  In  this  city  than 
In  some  ethers.  The  Government  at  Athens 
Is  now  using  the  failure  of  its  people  la 
Chicago  as  an  argument  to  arrest  emigra- 
tion. Here  they  are  coining  money.  Before 
you  know  It,  that  boy  from  LacedEemonia, 
who  landed  with  but  a  dol'.ar  or  two,  has 
a  pushcart.  In  three  months  behold  him 
at  a  stand.  In  a  year  or  two  he  haa  a 
store.  Before  five  pass  he  may  control 
from   two   to   four  of  them. 

The  Hellenes  are  exceptionally  sober  and 
chaste.  They  have  suffered  much  In  popular 
estimate,  however,  from  Oriental  associa- 
tions. Many  men,  when  Greece  is  mooted, 
have  a  fleeting  vision  of  voluptuous  houris 
and  the  Turkish  harem,  and  that  ends  it. 
Now,  the  GreeK  Is  not  in  that  category; 
and  the  sooner  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  no- 
tion the  fairer.  Professor  Jebb,  In  his  lec- 
tures on  modern  Greece,  points  to  the  rare- 
ness of  insanity  among  the  Hellenes  as 
a  result  of  their  temperance.  Family  fe<  1- 
i.ng  is  charmingly  developed  among  them. 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  instances  of  its 
wCTklng  here  that  have  pleasantly  rc- 
fn.'hed  my  memory  of  the  domestic  pic- 
tures ,'n  Chateaubriand's  "Martyrs."  The 
Greek r  are  affectionate  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  specially  courteous 
to  women.  An  utter  a!  sence  of  gYossness 
marks  their  manners  and  temperament. 
Herein  they  resemble  tb-u  Frenchman,  and 
are  the  straight  antonym  of  the  Teuton. 
To  a  Greek  the  Tunc  is  literally  "unspeak- 
able," and  he  mistrusts  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  gratitude  to  the  friends  of 
Greece  is  universal.  Not  a  Hellens  but  wor- 
ships the  memory  of  Byron,  not  a  Greek 
heart  but  beats  the  faster  at  the  name  o: 
Gladstone. 

Beyond  dispute,  however,  the  outstanding 
hallmarks  of  the  Greek  are  his  democratic 
temper  and  his  patriotism.  I  have  had 
final  evidences  here  in  Boston  of  the  ab- 
sence of  class  feeling,  of  cordial  comrade- 
ship between  men  abyssmally  parted  In 
social  station.  Real  democracy  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  the  world,  and  as  rare 
as  fine.  For  Its  sake,  If  for  nothing  else, 
we  ought  to  admire  the  Greeks.  And  to 
none  does  the  thought  of  the  Fatherland 
mean  more.  The  memory  of  the  revolution 
Stands  out  as  fresh  as  If  its  battles  were 
fought  yesterday.  The  names  of  Canarls 
and  Marco  Bozzaris  leap  from  every  tongue. 
During  the  late  war  with  Turkey  from 
seventy  to  eighty  Boston  Greeks  went 
home  to  serve,  and  at  that  time  the  colony 
was  smaller  than   today  by   perhaps   200. 

A  few  days  ago,  under  the  auspices  of 
their  newly  founded  philanthropic  society, 
of  which  Dr.  Cassinikos,  a  quietly  influen- 
tial man  among  his  countrymen.  Is  presi- 
dent, the  Greeks  of  the  city  held  a  na- 
tlonl  camp  meeting  at  Waverley  Oaks. 
Thanks  largely  to  the  energy  of  Dr.  Attlas 
—traveller,  linguist,  most  engaging  of  com- 
panions—the event  proved  a  complete  suc- 
cess; though  It  may  be  Invidious  to  pick 
out  one  where  all  excelled.  The  hill  over- 
looking the  lakeiet  was  transformed  for 
the  nonce  into  a  Grecian  mountainside,  and 
the  air  was  charged  with  Hellenic  democ- 
racy and  patriotism.  Six  lambs  were  roast- 
ed whole  In  the  open  at  a  charcoal  fire, 
and,  plucked  to  pieces  without  rudeness, 
formed  the  staple  of  a  hearty  meal.  Beer 
and  wine  flowed  without  stint,  but  there 
was  no  approach  to  grossness.  The  meal 
over,  we  were  treated  to  snatches  of 
Greek  poetry,  declaimed  a  l'improviste 
about  the  board;  to  songs  of  the  war  of 
independence  that  made  Grecian  blood 
tingle.  Grecian  hand  seek  hand  and  Grecian 
eyes  flash  Are.  Last  of  all  came  national 
dances  on  the  green.  The  day  at  Waverley 
was  a  delightful  revelation  of  national  tem- 
perament.* I  arr»  much  mistaken  if  the 
outing  did  not  show  me  the  Greeks  of 
Boston   at  their   best. 


Itaston  transcript 

SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    21,    1901 
ANOTHER    LAURA   BRIDGMAN 


Marian  Rostron  Has  Just  Been  Admitted 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 


After  the  long  vacation  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  began 
work  again  this  morning,  and  the  ancient 
building  that  was  the  pride  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe's  heart  was  alive  again  with 
young  life  and  merriment.  In  the  girls'  de- 
partment there  were  eighty-five  pupiJs 
entered,  and  this  number  included  four 
froim  the  kindergarten  and  five  new  ones. 
One  of  the  newcomers  is  Marian  Rostron, 
a  little  auburn-haired  girl  of  twelve  from 
Fall  River,  who  Is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  meant  something  of  a  sacrifice  to  open 
the  doors  to  this  new  girl,  for  every  child 
who  is  so  helpless  needs  the  entire  atten- 
tion of  a  teacher,  and  as  the  teacher  must 
have  a  room  by  herself  the  room  that 
would  have  been  used  for  two  pupils  is 
turned  over  to  her,  and  thus  one  child  in 
reality  occupies  the  space  that  could  have 
been  used  by  three.  But  the  seriousness 
and  importance  of  these  cases  are  fully 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  ever 
since  the  day  when  Dr.  Howe  discovered 
a  new  world  to  Laura  Bridgman  the  in 
stitution  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  res- 
cue every  soul  so  handicapped  from  an  ex- 
istence that  would  be  worse  than  chaos. 
Utteriy  isolated  from  the  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice  and  forever  shut  from  the  sight 
of  all  that  is  beautiful,  it  would  be  only 
a  little  while  before  the  immature  mind 
would  lose  its  individuality  and  the  il- 
lumination of  the  intellect  would  gradual- 
ly fade.  That  is  exactly  what  would 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
ian Rostron.  Until  seven  years  of  age 
she  attended  the  public  school,  but  grad- 
ually her  powers  of  sight  and  hearing 
failed,  and  it  has  been  five  years  since  she 
has  had  any  intellectual  training.  This 
morning  she  was  all  excitement  over  the 
opening  of  the  school,  and  kept  close  to 
her  teacher's  side,  for  her  launching  into 
the  strange  world  would  have  been  a 
dreary  affair  had  there  been  no  sympathet- 
ic hand  to  continually  pat  assurance  and 
lead  her  faltering  steps  aright  in  the  maze 
of   stairs   and    winding   ways. 

Her  first  writing  lesson  was  a  serious 
problem  to  her.  The  writing  tablet,  paste- 
board with  strongly  indented  lines,  was 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
over  it;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  even 
with  the  teacher's  guidance  she  could  just 
catch  the  idea  of  letter  formation.  Finally 
she  was  led  from  one  girl  to  another,  who 
was  also  struggling  at  the  table  with  a 
writing  lesson,  and  being  instructed  just 
how  to  lay  her  hand  lightly  upon  the  hand 
of  the  writer  while  it  was  in  action  she 
soberly  paid  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
then  gave  a  half-audible  chuckle  of  tri- 
umph and  returning  to  her  task  demon- 
strated quickly  that  she  had  caught  the 
idea.  There  was  no  more  earnest  pupil 
than  she,  as  she  laborously  bent  to  the  task, 
and  every  time  her  teacher  patted  her  hand 
in  approval  she  .laughed. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  engage  a  new 
teacher  for  Marian,  and  so  it  happens  that 
Miss  L.  Mabel  Forbush,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  is  her 
eyes,  ears  and  voice.  Marian's  facial  ex- 
pression indicates  that  she  has  a  sweet, 
and  amiable  disposition  and  is  quite  as  full 
of  fun  as  the  average  girl.  She  has  a  fine 
physique.  There  are  now  five  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  at  the  institution.  They 
are  Thomas  Stringer,  Elizabeth  Robbin, 
Edith  Thomas,  Cora  Crocker  and  Marian 
Rostron.  Last  April  Cora  Crocker  was  ad- 
mitted, and  a  very  interesting  little  char- 
acter she  has  proved  to  be.  She  Is  fair, 
with  delicate  complexion,  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Her  home  is  in  Pittsfield.  Until 
entering  the  institution  she  had  never  been 
taught  to  express  herself,  but  being  clever 
she  had  acted  out  everything,  until  now  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  her  to  use  the 
more  plodding  way  of  receiving  and  giv- 
ing messages  by  the  hand.  This  morning 
she  spent  three  hours  with  her  own  par- 
ticular teacher  reviewing  all  the  words  that 


she  knew.  As  soon  as  she  got  an  Inkling 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  was 
spelled  out  she  would  look  Intensely  Inter- 
ested, and  the  Instant  the  meaning  dawned 
upon  her  she  acted  its  meaning.  As,  for 
Instance,  the  word  drum  came  up.  but  be- 
fore It  was  completely  spelled  Cora  was 
drumming  In  wild  spirits  on  the  table  and 
laughing  hilariously  In  a  voice  that  was 
exultant  In  spite  of  its  harshness.  She  Is  a 
very  nervous  child  and  speaks  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity,  but  only  her  teacher 
would  probably  understand  her. 

jBoston  transcript 
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Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  in  thel 
corps  of  teachers  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  In  the  boys'  primary  de- 
partment at  the  latter  Institution  Miss  Ion<3 
Shaw  succeeds  Miss  Bertha  Hopkins  as 
principal  teacher,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Dil- 
lingham takes  the  place  of  Miss  Annie 
P.  Knapp  as  assistant.  Miss  Minnie  Tucker 
resigned  her  post  as  music  teacher  and  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Lydla  Howes. 

In  the  girls'  kindergarten  Miss  Wilhclm- 
ina  Humbert  fills  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Miss  Alice  Shedd's  retirement.  At  tho 
school  in  South  Boston  William  Taylor  has 
been  succeeded  by  John  Hartwell  as  music 
teacher  in  the  boys'  department,  and  Miss 
Alice  Carey  has  become  assistant  matron 
in  place  of  Mrs.  Falls.  In  the  girls'  de- 
partment Miss  McNabb,  teacher  of  manual 
training,  succeeds  Miss  Grace  Snow. 

During  the  summer  more  extensive  fire 
apparatus  was  added  to  all  departments  of 
the  school,  and  a  fire-escape  has  been  built 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  main  building  at 
South  Boston. 


The  News. 

SEPTEMBER  28,  1901.. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  here 
has  opened  for  the  year  and  there  are  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  corps  of 
teachers.  In  the  boys'  primary  depart- 
ment Miss  lone  Shaw  takes  the  place  of 
Miss  Bertha  Hopkins  as  principal 
teacher,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Dillingham 
succeeds  Miss  Annie  P.  Knapp  as 
assistant.  Miss  Minnie  Tucker  has 
resigned  her  position  as  music  teacher, 
her  place  being  filled  by  Miss  Lydia 
Howes.  In  the  girls'  kindergarten 
Miss  Alice  Shedd  has  retired  and  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Humbert  takes  her  place. 
The  institutions  open  under  favorable 
auspices. 
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THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    10,    1901 


ASSISTANCE     FOR     THE    BLIND 

Perkins  Institute  Is  in  a  Satisfactory  Con- 
dition Financially— More  Room  Needed 
for  Girls 


Reports  presented  at  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  hold  at  South  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon, show  a  satisfactory  condition  of  af- 
fairs. President  Francis  H.  Appleton  was 
In  the  chair.  The  trustees  reported  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  thero 
■were  in  the  institution  270  pupils.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  institution  has 
been  satisfactory,  although  there  have  been 
but  two  bequests  during  the  year,  one  of 
$1000  from  ex-City  Treasurer  Alfred  T.  Tur- 
ner, and  one  of  $250  from  the  estate  of 
Thompson  Baxter,  an  old  South  Boston  resi- 
dent. The  work  in  all  departments  has  been 
efficient.  There  has  been  considerable  sick- 
ness in  the  institution,  however,  and  there 
|  were  four  deaths.  There  were  seventeen 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  during  the  year. 

Much  of  the  trustees'  report  is  taken  up 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  blind 
persons  at  their  homes.  The  Legislature  of 
1900  provided  $1000  for  this  purpose.  The 
board  of  government  held  a  meeting  a  year 
ago,  the  result  of  which  was  the  acceptance! 
of  the  work  in  this  direction,  and  several 
teachers  were  sent  throughout  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State  Instructing  blind 
persons  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
learn  to  read.  The  experiment  was  thor- 
oughly satisfactory,  with  the  result  that 
during-  the  past  year  the  appropriation  was 
$3600.  and  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but 
a  valuable  means  of  instructing  the  unfortu- 
nates who  otherwise  would  be  without  any 
education. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1900,  was 
$57,021.96,  total  receipts  of  the  year  $206,- 
729.26,  making  a  total  of  $263,751.22.  The 
total  expenditures  and  investments  were 
$187,076.63,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Aug. 
31,  1901,  of  $76,674.59.  The  Howe  Memorial 
Press  has  continued  its  good  work,  but  has 
been  greatly  handicapped  for  want  of  more 
adequate  quarters.  The  workshop  for  blind 
persons  has  been  favored  with  a  good 
amount  of  work,  all  of  which  has  been 
turned  out  with  great  satisfaction;  fifteen 
persons  have  been  accordingly  -given  steady 
employment  and  enabled  to  earn  a  living. 
The  change  of  location  of  the  central  offices 
to  Boylston  street  has  resulted  in  increased 
receipts,  and  the  trustees  appeal  for  fur- 
ther assistance  from  this  direction. 

In  the  kindergarten  branch  of  the  insti- 
tution there  are  eighty-one  children.  Par- 
ticular stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  a 
new  building  for  the  girls  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
There  is  a  particularly  urgent  need  for 
-fundo  for  this  good  work,  as  there  are  many 
jrlrls  unable  to  obtain  quarters,  and  the  ap- 
plications of  girls  of  a  tender  age  have  been 
on  the  increase.  Many  have  been  refused 
for  want  of  room. 

The  following-named  officers  were  elected: 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  president;  Amory  A. 
Lawrence,  vice  president;  Edward  Jackson, 
treasurer;  Michael  Anagnos,  secretary;  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  Henry  Marion  Howe,  Dr.  J.  Theo- 
dore Heard,  George  H.  Richards,  Richard 
M.  Saltonstall  and  S.  Dothrop  Thorndike, 
trustees;  Henry  Endicott  and  Edward  Wlg- 
glcsworth  Grew,  auditors  of  treasurer's  ac- 
counts. 


A  WONDERFUL  BOY. 

Dallas  Burton. 

IT  ought  to  bean  inspiration  to  every  American 
boy  to*  know  of  the  achievements  of  a  boy 
handicapped  from  his  third  year  by  the  loss  of 

his  sight,  speech, 
and  hearing,  and 
groping  in  the 
darkness  of  utter 
ignorance.  The 
fame  of  Tom 
Stringer,  the 
boy  thus  afflict- 
ed, has  gone 
forth  until  his 
name  must  be 
familiar  to  many 
readers  of  this 
paper.  It  is  a 
history  well 
worth  the  atten- 
tion of  any  boy, 
and  when  you 
like  complaining 
that   hinder  you 


TOM    STRINGER. 


know 
about 


it,   you   may  feel  less 
the  seeming  obstacles 
from  doing  and  being  all  that  you  would  like  to 
do  and  be. 

Tom  Stringer  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  fifteen 
years  ago  next  July.  His  parents  were  very 
poor,  and  they  felt  that  a  great  burden  and 
affliction  had  come  to  them  wheu,  in  his  third 
year,  little  Tom  had  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  that  left  him  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind.  There  was  no  one  in  their  small  circle  of 
friends  who  could  do  anything  for  him,  and  he 
might  have  lived  on  for  years  in  his  blindness 
and  utter  ignorance  had  not  enough  money  been 
secured  by  charitable  persons  to  send  the  poor 
little  boy  to  the  noted  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
in  Boston.  He  was  at  this  time  about  five  years 
of  age,  and  a  more  unpromising  pupil  had  never 
been  brought  to  the  kindergarten.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  utter  ignorance.  Indeed,  he  was  but 
little  more  than  a  small  animal.  The  task  of 
teaching  this  boy  to  read  and  write  and  spell, 
and  to  do  almost  anything  that  boys  who  see 
and  hear  and  speak  do,  seemed  a  hopeless  one, 
and  it  must  have  required  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age and  fidelity  to  du  ty  for  anyone  to  undertake  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  here  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  Fortu- 
nately there  are  not  many  boys  and  girls  who 
suffer  this  triple  affliction,  and  Tommy  Stringer 
was  the  first  pupil  of  this  kind  ever  brought  to 
the  Boston  kindergarten.  From  the  hour  of  his 
arrival  the  matron  and  superintendent,  Miss 
1  Greeley,  was  resolved  that  all  which  patience 
and  skill  and  affection  could  do  for  the  boy 
should  be  done.  There  was  a  look  of  such  pa- 
<  thetic  appeal  in  his  wan  little  face.  The  writer 
remembers  seeing  Tom  soon  after  he  was 
brought  to  the  kindergarten.  He  sat  in  m}r  lap, 
and  put  his  hands  on  my  face  and  then  felt  of 
my  clothing,  and  so  sensitive  was  his  sense  of 
touch  that  he  knew  that  I  was  someone  he  had 
never  met  before. 

Tom's  sense  of  smell  and  of  touch  were  won- 
derfully acute.  His  teachers  relied  on  this 
wonderful  acuteness  in  his  education.  His  fin- 
gers and  his  sharp  little  nose  had  to  take  the 
place  of  eyes  and  ears  and  speech.  He  made 
very  good  progress  in  learning  the  sign  language, 
and  before  he  was  seven  years  old  his  fingers 
would  move  with  lightning-like  rapidity  when 
he  was  talking  in  the  sign  language. 

To-day  this  boy,  who  was  brought  to  the  kin- 
dergarten deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  is  further 
advanced  in  his  education  than  many  boys  who 
can  see,  hear,  and  speak.  And  if  anyone  sup- 
poses him  to  be  in  the  least  unhappy,  that  per- 
son is  greatly  mistaken.  A  merrier  boy  I  have 
rarely  seen. 


Like  Helen  Keller,  Tommy  Stringer  has  been 
taught  to  speak,  but  his  utterance  is  very  harsh 
and  guttural,  and  not  easily  understood  by 
strangers.  He  is  much  averse  to  speaking 
orally,  and  prefers  to  use  the  sign  Language.  In- 
deed, he  is  so  averse  to  oral  speaking  that  about 
the  only  display  of  temper  he  makes  is  when  he 
is  compelled  by  his  teachers  to  ask  orally  for 
things  that  he  wants  or  go  without  them. 

Tommy  Stringer  has  remarkable  mechanical 
skill.  He  has  had  several  years'  instruction  in 
sloyd  under  one  of  the  finest  teachers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  he  is  never  quite  so  happy  as  when  he 
is  at  his  work-bench,  fashioning  all  sorts  of 
things  out  of  wood.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  this 
blind  boy  sawing,  planing,  hammering,  and  nail- 
ing with  the  ease  and  accuracy  and  rapidity  of 
a  boy  or  a  man  who  can  see.  And  how  do  you 
suppose  that  he  detects  one  kind  of  wood  from 
another?  Why,  by  smelling  of  it.:  Let  him  once 
smell  a  piece  of  wood  of  any  kind,  and  tell  him 
its  name,  and  he  can  always  pick  that  wood  out 
on  his  work-bench  by  smelling  of  it.  He  has 
made  some  articles  in  which  there  are  six  or 
seven  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  he  has  only 
to  hold  each  piece  to  his  nose  to  tell  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  the  wood  that  he  wants.  He  makes 
all  sorts  of  repairs  in  the  buildings  on  the  kin- 
dergarten grounds,  and  his  work  is  extremely 
thorough.  He  does  not  slight  anything.  He  in- 
sists that  his  work  shall  be  perfect  in  every  un- 
important little  detail.  His  patience  is  infinite 
when  he  is  at  work,  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the 
most  impulsive  of  boys. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  not  until  he  was 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  did  Tom 
know  that  he  was  different  in  any  respect  from 
other  boys.  He  did  not  know  that  other  chil- 
dren saw  and  heard  and  spoke;  but  when  a 
knowledge  of  how  different  he  was  from  other 
i  boys  came  to  him,  he  was  not  at  all  depressed  by 
it,  and  he  is  cheered  by  the  belief  that  in  the 
time  to  come  he  will  be  as  other  boys  are.  His 
belief  in  God  is  very  firm,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  him,  although  he  is  not  a 
deeply  religious  boy. 

Those  who  regard  Tommy  Stringer  with  great 
pity  might  well  bestow  their  sympathy  on  some- 
one else,  for  Tom  does  not  care  for  it.  He  does 
not  regard  himself  as  an  object  of  pity,  and  he 
does  not  know  of  any  reason  why  his  friends 
should  be  particularly  sorry  for  him.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  blind  children  that  they  are  hap- 
pier and  more  cheerful  and  less  given  to  com- 
plaining than  many  children  who  can  see.  One 
will  not  see  more  smiling  faces  anywhere  than 
in  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  If  there  is  any 
boy  in  the  world  who  loves  a  game  of  snowball, 
or  a  merry  game  of  any  kind,  that  boy  is  Tommy 
Stringer.  He  gets  as  much  fun  out  of  his  sled  as 
any  other  boy ;  but,  of  course,  he  does  not  go 
outside  of  the  kindergarten  grounds  wTith  it. 
Every  foot  of  the  grounds  around  the  buildings 
is  familiar  to  him,  and  he  can  go  any  place 
within  the  grounds  alone,  and  he  runs  about  the 
buildings  with  the  ease  and  confidence  of  a 
seeing  boy.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that,  in  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  blindness 
of  the  pupils  is  never  referred  to.  They  are 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  could  see,  and  they 
speak  of  things  as  if  they  saw  them. 

They  are  never  made  to  feel  that  there  is  any 
limitation  put  upon  their  powers  of  achievement 
because  they  are  blind,  and,  indeed,  in  this  age 
of  wonderful  advancement  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  those  who  cannot  see,  blindness  is  not 
a  very  great  obstacle  to  the  success  in  life  of 
the  boy  who  is  determined  to  succeed.  When 
one  knows  of  the  wonderful  things  done  by  Tom 
Stringer,  and  of  the  remarkable  work  Helen 
Keller  is  doing  in  Radcliffe  College,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  all  things  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  who,  with  unim- 
paired vision  and  hearing  and  speech,  wills  to 
succeed  in  life. 
Boston. 
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ix  has  seemed  fitting  to  the  graduate  associations  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  foh  the  Blind 
that  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  bikth  of  their  great 
benefactor,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  be  recognized  in  some 
appropriate  manner. 

Accordingly  these  associations  are  arranging  exercises  to 
be  held  in  Tbemont  Temple,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  monday,  november  eleventh  ;  and 
we  shall  feel  gratified  if  you  and  others  from  your  school  will 
honor  this  meeting  with  your  presence. 

Col.  Thomas  Wentwohth  Higginson  is  to  preside.  There  will 
be  addresses  by  personal  friends  of  dr.  howe  and  by  other 
speakers,  and  also  appropriate  musical  selections. 

in  addition  to  the  boston  commemoration,  we  should  like 
to  have  the  anniversary  time  recognized,  however  simply,  in 
many  schools  for  the  blind.  we  hope  therefore  that  you  will 
deem  it  wise  to  devote  some  time  in  your  school  to  telling  the 
pupils  something  of  the  work  of  this  great  and  good  man  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much.  it  will  be  pleasant  to  know  that 
throughout  the  country  the  blind  abe  learning  the  lessons 
of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  work  which  are  taught  by 
this  noble  life. 

Tickets  to  the  exercises  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon 
application  to 

LYDIA  Y.  HAYES, 
JULIA  E.  BUENHAM,  Chairman. 

554  Fourth  Street, 

South  Boston,  Mass., 
Corresponding  Secretary 

for  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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Howe  Memorial   Exercises 

JOOth    ANNIVERSARY 

Tremont  Temple,  Monday  Afternoon,  3  o'clock, 
November     J  J,    J  90  J 

ADMIT  THE  BEARER  TO  THE  GALLERIES 


Commemorative  (Bxtvtim 

of  the    ONE    HUNDREDTH    AN- 
NIVERSARY   of  the    BIRTH    of 
Dr.    SAMUEL    GRIDLEY    HOWE 


Dr.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE  November  10,    1801—  January  9,    1876 


Held  at  Tremont  Temple  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  n,  1901,  at  three  o'clock,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Graduate  Associations  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,   Honorable  George   F.   Hoar   presiding 
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TUESDAY.    NOVEMBER    12.    1001 


DR.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE 

One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  His  Birth 
Commemorated  in  Tremont  Temple — In- 
teresting Exercises  Under  the  Auspices  of 
the  Graduate  Associations  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind 


It  was  a  notable  audience  that  met  In 
Tremont  Temple  late  yesterday  afternoon  to 
commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  late  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe,  "the  Cadmus  of  the  blind."  Con- 
spicuous among  the  distinguished  people 
on  the  platform  was  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
keenly  appreciative  of  the  honor  paid  her 
husband.  Next  her  were  seated  her  son, 
Professor  Marion  Howe,  who  is  head  of  the 
department  of  metallurgy  at  Columbia 
University,  and  his  wire.  Others  on  the 
platform  were  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  M. 
Aganos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliot,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Richards,  Miss  Julia  Ward  Rich- 
ards, Henry  Howe  Richards,  Mrs.  Florence 
Howe  Hall  and  her  son,  John  Howe  Hall, 
Harvard,  '93,  with  his  fiancee,  Miss  Haskell; 
Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe  College; 
President  Pritchard  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Hon.  Frank  Hill, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
Dr.  Walter  Fernald,  Edw.  E.  Allen  of  the 
Penn  School  for  the  Blind,  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution;  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike,  Edward  Jackson,  Horatio  Steb- 
bins,  Miss  Lydia  Hayes  and  Miss  Wood  of 
the  Howe  memorial  committee. 

An  excellent  picture  of  Dr.  Howe,  framed 
in  ivy,  fronted  the  chancel,  while  In  the  gal- 
leries to  right  and  left  of  the  organ  sat  some 
thirty  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  from  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School       for       the       Blind.  The       band 

of  the  Perkins  Institution  was  also  present, 
and  helped  to  provide  a  musical  programme, 
which   included   a  chorus   for   treble   voices 
with  the  words  from  Longfellow's   "Psalm 
of  Life,"  a  touching  reading  of  Whittier's 
"The  Hero,'"  by  Miss  Mary  Eunice  French, 
and  an  organ  performance,  entitled  "Marche 
Religleuse,"  by   Clarence  Addison  Jackson. 
,A  souvenir  in   raised   letters,    containing  a 
poem   by    Whlttier,    with    an    event    in   the 
life  of  Dr.  Howe,  was  given  to  each  person 
;  attending  the  meeting.    The  exercises  were 
i  under  the  auspices  of  the  graduate  assocl- 
|  ations  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Senator  Hoar  presided  and  opened  the  ex- 
ercises with  an  allusion  to  the  delight  which 
any  man  would  experience  at  the  thought 
that  a  hundred  years  after  his  birth  he 
would  be  remembered  by  a  gathering  of  the 
blind,  children  whose  life  he  had  lightened 
up  and  whose  intellectual  darkness  he  had 
dissipated— that  his  children  would  rise  up 
an  call  him  blessed,  and  that  the  companion 
of  his  life,  still  in  the  honored  and  vigorous 
age  of  intellectual  power,  would  be  present 
and  know  what  was  being  done  and  said. 
"Today,"  continued  the  speaker,  "Dr.  Howe 
is  one  of  the  great  figures  in  American  his- 
tory. I  don't  think  of  another  Who  so  com- 
bines as  he  does  the  character  of  a  great 
reformer,  of  a  great  moral  champion,  of  a 
great  administrator  of  great  enterprises  re- 
quiring business  sagacity  and  wisdom  as 
well  as  courage.  He  was  always  in  the  van. 
He  had  the  character  of  the  knight  errant 
who  crosses  the  sea;  he  was  like  the  Red 
Cross  knight  of  old  Who  made  himself  the 
champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a  distant 
nation.  I  can  almost  think  of  him  as  if  he 
were  clad  in  the  very  armor  of  Spenser's 
knight,  bearing  on  his  breast  'the  dear  re- 
membrance of  his  dying  Lord.'  There  was 
never  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  fertile 
as  that  soil  has  been  of  patriots  and  heroes, 
a  more  patriotic,  a  more  heroic,  a  more 
loving  nature." 

•  Senator  Hoar  concluded  by  Introducing 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D.,  who  carried  the 
audience  back  to  the  time  of  the  great 
meeting  in  Music  Hall  When  the  power  of 
I)r.    Howe's    personality    and    fame    rallied 


everybody — from  tlhe  simple  stevedore  on 
the  wharf  to  John  B.  Cashing,  the  great 
merchant — to  the  support  of  the  new  asy- 
lum. Dr.  Hale  read  a  letter  from  Helen 
Keller.  "Sitting  here  In  my  awn  study," 
she  wrote,  "surrounded  by  my  books,  en- 
joying the  sweet,  familiar  companionship 
of  the  great  and  the  wise,  I  am  trying  to 
realize  what  my  life  might  have  been  If 
Dr.  Howe  had  failed  in  the  great  task  Which 
God  gave  him  to  perform— if  he  had  not 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
Laura  Bridgeman's  education,  and  led  her 
out  of  the  pit  of  Aoheron  to  the  possession 
of  her  human  nature."  Miss  Keller  then 
expressed  her  own  gratitude  and  the  grati- 
tude of  thousands  of  those  who  had  simi- 
larly "escaped  from  the  pit  of  Acheron 
through    the    ministry    of    Dr.    Howe." 

Miss  Emllie  Poulsson,  a  graduate  of  the 
institution,  read  through  darkened  glasses  a 
paper  on  some  of  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind.  Facts,  she  said,  are 
Dr.  Howe's  best  eulogy.  She  touched  upon 
Laura  Bridgeman's  deliverance  and  said 
that  to  liberate  a  soul,  to  redeem  a  life,  is 
surely  a  deed  beyond  praise,  however,  ring- 
ing our  plaudits  might  be.  Dr.  Howe's  wise, 
devoted  work  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  deaf-blind  was  not  enlightenment  for 
his  own  time  merely,  but  will  long  outlast 
I  even  the  cherished  memory  of  his  name, 
"as  a  star's  travelling  light  survives  Its 
I  star." 

Richard  C.  Humphreys  followed  speak- 
j  ing  on  the  establishment  of  the  school  for 
!  feeble-minded  children.  He  said  in  part: 
"It  is  a  very  pleasant  task  I  have  this 
afternoon,  that  of  reminding  you  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe's  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, or  what  was  originally  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feefle- 
minded  Youth,  incorporated  in  1850.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  what  this  noble  philan- 
thropist did  for  humanity  in  those  twenty- 
mine  years  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
this  work.  Working  without  remuneration, 
I  and  for  the  first  twenty  years  paying  his 
I  own  travelling  and  personal  expenses. 
I  Think  what  he  accomplished  by  his  Indomit- 
able perseverance  and  unselfish  consecra- 
tion to  the  work  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  class  of  his  fellow- 
beings,  which  he  designated  as  'broken 
fragments'  of  humanity,  which  should  be 
carefully  gathered  up,  that  nothing  be  lost. 
"We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Howe. 
How  can  we  best  pay  the  respect  due  to 
one  who  devoted  his  life  to  uplifting  his 
unfortunate  fellowmen?  I  answer  without 
hesitation,  it  is  by  taking  up  the  work 
which  he  loved  and  to  which  his  life 
was  consecrated.  This  memorial  service 
will  not  have  been  held  in  vain  if  we  are 
moved  by  the  inspiration  of  his  life  to  fol- 
low his  example.  Time  does  not  dim  the 
lustre  of  his  fame  as  a  self-sacrificing 
philanthropist.  His  was  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  In  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  leadership  of 
Jesus  he  believed,  and  I  trust  he  has 
realized  the  truth  of  these  words:  'Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto,  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.'  " 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  here  described  Dr. 
Howe  as  "chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities"— a  position  subsequently  held  by 
the  speaker— emphasizing  the  fact  that  al- 
most every  principle  ennunciated  by  Dr. 
Howe  in  his  report  of  the  year  1886  had 
been  acted  upon,  not  only  in  New  England, 
but  to  a  considerable  extent  through-out 
the  world.  The  system  of  putting  out  the 
poor  into  families  instead  of  crowding 
them  into  institutions  was  suggested  by 
him;  at  the  present  moment  there  are  4(MW 
children  thus  cared  for  In  this  State,  1300 
of  them   probably   from   Boston. 

Dr.  J.  Irving  Manatt  finally  told  of  Dr. 
Howe's  achievements  as  an  alumnus  of 
Brown  University,  and  as  a  champion  of 
Greek  independence.  Dr.  Howe,  said  he, 
was  born  in  a  heroic  age,  and  he  measured 
up  to  its  full  height.  He  was  an  apostle 
of  humanity.  In  the  darkest  hour  of 
Hellenic  history,  like  a  young  knight  er- 
rant, he  threw  himself  Into  the  cause  of 
Greece.  In  that  struggle  he  became  the 
foremost  of  the  Phllhellenes.  He  possessed 
qualities  Which  Byron  lacked.  His  genius 
was  constructive.  He  gave  the  Greeks  ob- 
ject lessons  which  the  Turks  had  never 
taught  them.  He  formed  colonies,  organized 


public  works,  opened  hosplals;  working 
sometimes  as  a  simple  soldier,  he  shared 
all  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  war, 
and  was  absolutely  devoted  to  the  cause. 

Sentor  Hoar  then  led  forward  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  by  the  hand,  the  audience  ris- 
ing and  greeting  her  with  cheers  and  wav- 
ing handkerchiefs.  Her  voice  at  first 
broke  with  tears.  "We  have  listened,"  she 
said,  "to  very  heroic  memories.  It  Is  won- 
derful to  think  that  such  great  things  have 
been  done.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  Graduates'  Association  who  have 
devised  this  sweet  service  In  honor  of  my 
beloved  husband,  to  show  what  can  be  done 
for  humanity  by  a  man  with  the  love  of 
humanity  in  his  heart."  She  then  likened 
the  work  for  the  blind  that  began  with 
Laura  Bridgeman,  to  the  parable  of  the 
mustard  seed,  concluding,  "What  encour- 
agement this  is  to  the  doing  of  good  deeds. 
I  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  point  this 
lesson,  not  in  the  name  of  a  handful  of 
dust,  holy  and  revered,  that  lies  in  Mt.  Au- 
burn Cemetery,  but  in  the  name  ot  the  great 
heart  that  Is  with  us  today,  and  will  abide 
with   those   that   work   In   his   spirit." 

A  moment  of  profound  silence  followed 
her  closing  words,  spoken  in  a  clear,  ring- 
ing voice  that  carried  to  every  corner  of 
the  hall,  and  the  exercises  were  brought  to 
a  close  with  an  organ  selection,  "Marche 
Religleuse,"  by  Mr.  Jacks  m. 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  HONORS  DR.  HOWE,  "THE  CADMUS  OF  THE  BLIND." 
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mumwi  i  » ■ ■■»■'«"»  'I""***? 


I  lit* 


SOME  OF  AMERICA'S  BLL^D  AND  DEAF  MARVEL?, 
fleadins  from  the  left  end  of  the  upper  row   the   names  are  Helen   S.   Conley,   Einnle    HaguewoGd,__Ediih    Thomas, 
Stringer,    Orris    Benson,    Leslie   F.    Oren,    Helen   Keller,    Catherine   Penderson 


and      Kate      McGirr. 


Thomas 


What  patience  and  system  can  accomplish  toward  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  received  practical  demon- 
stration at  the  recent  convention  of  the  blind    and    deaf    instructors    held    at    Buffalo. 

The  exhibit  was  a  living  one,  and  consisted  of  Helen  Keller,  Tommy  Stringer,  Edith  Thomas,  Katie  McGirr 
and  five  other  famous  unfortunates  who  have  triumphed  over  the  dual  disadvantages  of  loss  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and   have   so   developed   the   other  faculties  that  they  fill  the  functions  of   tho  missing  ones. 

It  is  doubtful  if  ever  before  such  a  group  of  deaf  and  blind  marvels  has  been  brought  together.  Every  one  of 
the  nine  represents  a  wonderful  educational  feat,  and  the  achievements  of  some,  notably  Helen  Keller  and  Tommy 
Stringer,   are  known  all  over  the  world. 

Every  one  of  the  nine,  it  is  said,  was  born  In  full  possession  of  all  the  faculties,  but  lost  them  through  illness 
in  early  life. 

Katie  McGirr' s  affliction  dates  from  the  great  blizzard  of  1888.  Then  a  sound,  healthy  girl  of  8  years,  she  caught  a 
severe  cold  and  lost  sight  and  hearing.  She  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  1890.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Now  she  has  an  extended  knowledge  of  all  the  rudimentary  branches,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced   studies   in    English   history    and  literature. 

Helen  Keller  is  well  known  In  Boston  as  a  student  at  Radcliffe.  In  addition  to  being  deaf  and  blind  she  is  also 
a  mute.     Her  attainments  have  been  admired  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Linnie  Haguewood  is  almost  the  same  age  as  Helen  Keller  and  lost  sight  and  hearing  when  18  months  old.  She 
devotes   her   attention   to   sewing,    dressmaking  and  mechanical  work.       She  uses  a  typewriter  skilfully. 

Elizabeth  Robin  is  a  Texas  girl,  born  in  1884.  She,  at  18  months,  developed  a  disease  of  the  head,  and  when  re- 
stored to  health  her  sight  and  hearing  were  gone.  .She  was  taken  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain. 

The  history  of  Tommy  Stringer  Is  well  known  From  a  perfect  being  spinal  meningitis  converted  him  into  a 
mere  breathing  body,  bereft  of  all  the  senses  save  smell  and  touch.  His  redemption  was  accomplished  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  but  only  after  the  discouraged  teachers  had  several  times  contemplated  abandoning  the 
attempt.  He  is  now  far  ahead  of  most  hoys  «f  his  age  in  school  education,  general  knowledge  and  mechanical 
ability. 


-rne  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
T>r.  Samuel  Grldley  Howe,  whom  "tt'hit- 
tier  styled  the  "Cadmus  of  the  Blind," 
was  observed  yesterday  by  exercises  in 
'Fremont  Temple  under  the  auspices  of 
the-  graduate  associations  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  presided.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Miss 
Lydia  Hayes,  chairman  of  the  graduate 
associations,  after  which  the  band  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  played  a  selection 
from  Gounod's   "Faust." 

Dr.  Hale  read  a  letter  from  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  deaf-blind  sophomore  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  paying-  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Howe,  "Who  gave  light  to  the  blind  and 
lip  language  to  the  deaf.  Sitting  in  com- 
fort "today    I    wonder    what    would    have 

been  my  condition  had  he  not  lived  and 
taught," 

Misa  Emilie  Poulsson  spoke  upon  the 
"Education  of  th<-  Blind."  She  gave  a 
synopsis  of  Dr.  Howe's  system  of  educa- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman.  She  referred  to  Dr. 
Howe  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Dr.  J.  Irving  Manatt  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, from  which  Dr,  Howe  was  gradu- 
ated, spoke  of  him  as  an  alumnus  of 
Brown  and  as  a  champion  of  Greek  in- 
dependence. "The  minion  of  the  Turk," 
"  e  said,  la  to  put  out  the  light,  Dr. 
Howe's  life  work  was  to  turn  it  on. 
Oh,  for  a  Howe  behind  every  throne  of 
Europe,  that  the  prince  of  darkness, 
the  present  butcher  of  the  Bosphorus, 
might  be  exterminated." 

Senator   Hoa_r  said   that  Dr.   Howe   was 

ono  of  the  greatest  figures  in  American1 
history,  a  great  reformer  and  a  great 
moral  champion.  Senator  Hoar  said  that 
of  the  audience  present  but  few  had  seen 
Dr.  Howl,  "but  you  must  be  able  to  tell 
your  children  that  you  have  seen  his  wife, 
the  writer  of  the  'Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic'  " 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  introduced  by" 
Senator  Hoar,  brought  the  great  audience 
to    its    feet.     She   spoke   briefly. 

Besides  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  other 
members  of  Dr.  Howe's  family  on  the 
platform  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott, 
Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs  Richards,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Howe,  Mr.  Michael  Anaynos  and 
a   number  of  grandchildren. 

The  first  notable  achievement  of  Dr. 
Howe's  system  of  education  was  in  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  Laura  Bridgman  nad 
no  sense  of  smell.  She  was  the  first  deaf 
blind  person  ever  educated,  and  the  suc- 
cess scored  in  her  case  is  considered  a 
monument  to  the  courage,  patience  and 
skill  of  Dr.  Howe. 

The      deaf,    see;      the      deaf-blind,    feel. 
Some  familiar,  tangible  object  is  given  to 
the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  its  name, 
is   spelled    into    his    hand    by    the    manuai  • 
alphabet.      The   next   step   is   to   associate! 
familiar     acts     with     the     corresponding 
manual    spelling.      A   continuation   of   this 
simple    process   gradually    leads   the   pupi!' 
to  the  comprehension  of  language. 

Xi  no  of  the  rnany  successful  teachars 
of  the  deaf-blind,  it  is  said,  ever  had  any 
previous  experience  in  the  work,  and  one 
successful  in  the  most  desperate  case 
ever  attempted  had  no  experience  in 
teaching  of  any  kind. 


WEDNESDAY.    NOVEMBER    13.    1001 


TO  HELP  THE  BLIND  CELEBRATE 


Unusual  Provision  in  Will  of  a  Blind  Piano 
Tuner  for  Inmates  of  Perkins  Asylum 


Despite  his  affliction,  Stephen  J.  Blais- 
dell, a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  accumulated  about  .$10,000  in 
the  piano  business,  but  in  his  will  he  now 
leaves  the  whole  amount  for  the  benefit  of 
inmates  of  the  institution  that  gave  him  his 
education.  In  the  document  filed  today  in 
the  Suffolk  Probate  Office,  the  testator 
places  his  property  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
E.  Bourne,  Frank  H.  Kllbourne  and  Dennis 
A.  Reardon,  who  are  named  as  executors 
and  trustees.  Kllbourne  and  Reardon  are 
blind. 

Often  Mr.  Blaisdell  had  remarked  that  he 
had  seen  the  time  when  he  would  like  to 
have  had  ten  cents  in  his  pocket  to  cele- 
brate on  days  of  national  rejoicing,  and 
that  thought  evidently  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind  when  he  made  his  will.  The  will 
says:  "They  (the  trustees)  are  to  pay  to 
each  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  kindergarten  connected 
with  the  same,  .$1  on  or  before  the  12th  of 
February  of  each  year,  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  commemoration  of 
his  freeing  the  slaves  and  preserving  the 
Union,  and  this  is  to  be  call«d  the  Blaisdell 
fund. 

"tr  the  amount  of  money  warrant  it  and 
the  trustees  deem  it  advisable  I  also  di- 
rect that  they  pay  a  like  sum  to  each  of 
said  pupils  on  w  before  July  4  on  each  year. 
If  the  trustees  consider  it  best  instead  of 
the  last  payment,  they  may  pay  to  the 
graduates  each  year  from  $10  to  $15. 

"They  are  to  pay  this  amount  from  the 
income,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  from 
the  principal  until  the  whole  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

"If  for  any  reason  they  cannot  use  it  for 
the  blind  as  provided  above,  they  are  then 
to  have  authority  to  use  the  income  and 
the  principal  for  some  patriotic  purpose, 
and  my  choice  is  to  the  American  Oitizen 
Association,  of  which  Robert  Long  is  now 
the  head,  the  time  and  amount  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  said  trustees.". 


dollar  on  or  before  Februery  12  of  each 
year,  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  in  commemoration  of  his  freeing 
the  slaves  and  preserving  the  union,  and 
this  is  to  be  called  the  Blaisdell  fund. 

"  If  the  amount  of  money  warrants 
it,  and  the  trustees  deem  it  advisable,  I 
also  direct  that  they  pay  a  like  sum  to 
to  each  of  said  pupils  on  or  before  July 
4  of  each  year.  If  the  trustees  consider 
;  it  best,  instead  of  the  last  payment  they 
may  pay  to  the  graduates  each  year 
from  $10  to  $15. 

"They  are  to  pay  this  amount  from 
the  income,  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient, 
from  the  principal  until  the  whole  has 
been  exhausted. 

"If  for  any  reason  they  cannot  use  it 
for  the  blind  as  provided  above,  they 
are  then  to  have  authority  to  use  the 
income  and  the  principal  for  some  pat- 
riotic purpose,  and  my  choice  is  to  the 
American  citizen  association,  of  which 
Robert  Long  is  now  the  head,  the  ti  me 
and  amounts  to  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  said  trustees. 


The  News. 

NOVEMBER  16,  1901. 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  been  left  ten  thousand  dollars  by 
Stephen  J.  Blaisdell,  of  Boston,  a  grad- 
uate of  that  institution,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  affliction,  managed  to  accumulate 
the  above  sum  which  he  now  leaves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inmates. 

In  his  will,  filed  Wednesday,  the  tes- 
tator places  his  property  in  the  hands 
of  Charles  E.  Bourne,  Frank  H.  Kll- 
bourne and  Dennis  A.  Reardon,  the  lat- 
ter two  of  whom  are  blind,  who  are 
named  as  executors  and  trustees. 

Often  Mr.  Blaisdell  had  remarked 
that  he  had  seen  the  time  when  he 
would  like  to  have  had  ten  cents  in  his 
pocket  to  celebrate  on  days  of  national 
rejoicing  and  that  thought  evidently 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind  when  he 
made  his  will. 

The  will  says  :  "  They  (the  trustees) 
are  to  pay  to  each  pupil  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  kin- 
dergarten connected  with  the  same,  one 


MONDAY,  DEC  16,  1901. 

•  • 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 
Dear  Bud  Brier: 

We  do  not  think  that  dandelions  grow 
in  many  plai  •  a  tV  (»f  the  \ 

hut  they  do  so  in  our  grounds,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  sending  to  you  a  good 
supply  of  them.  We  hope  that  you  will 
enjoy  them. 

Next   Friday,   D  e  are  goi 

•  ur  Christmas  carols,  and  it  would 
give  us  very  great  pleasure  to  ha\ 
come  and  bear  thi  m. 

a  j  ou  wrote  to  us  that 
we  hud  to  wail  some  time  before  you 
could  bring  your  children  out  to  see  us. 
if  they  are  ready  to  come  now,  we  shall 
1m   delighted  to  see  them. 

\W  remain  your  little  friends, 
The    Children    0t    the    Kindergarten    for 
the  Blind. 

Jamaica    Plain. 

The   babes   are   a   little   too   small   to 

take  out   yet.   bin  Bud  Brier  may   have 

I  ideasure  of  attending  himself. 

The  dandelions  are  a  feast  for  the  eyes. 


THURSDAY,   DEC   19,    1901. 

Dear  Bud  Brier— We  thank  you  very 
much  for  what  you  wrote  about  our 
dear  friend,  Mrs  Appleton.  She  is  the 
president  of  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee of  the  Kindergarten,  and  for  the 
last  13  years  all  their  meetings  have 
been  held  at  her  house.  She  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  us,  and  Mr  Anagnos 
thinks  she  is  one  of  the  saints  living  in 
Boston. 

We  hope  you  will  come  to  hear  our 
Christmas  carols.  We  remain  your  lov- 
ing friends, 

The    Children   of   the   Kindergarten   for 
the   Blind. 

Jamaica  Plain. 
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ed.  and  at  15  years  of  age  Tom  Is  as  tar  ad- 
vanced In  reading,  history,  grammar,  physi- 
ology, botany  and  arithmetic  as  the  average 
boy  of  his  age.  He  is  far  beyond  the  kin- 
dergarten in  his  education,  and  he  now  at- 
tends a  public  schcol.  A  teacher  from  the 
kindergarten  goes  with  him  td  act  as  his 
interpreter,  and  there  is  not  a  nunc  indus- 
trious nor  a  happier  hoy  i:i  the  school  than 
'loin.  If  yon  think  his  triple  affliction  has 
made  Ton,  downhearted  or  morose,  yon  are 
greatly  mistaken.  lie  is  as  merry  a  hoy  as 
I  know  of.  and  he  gets  more  out  of  life  than 
most  hoys  of  his  age. 

Tom  amazed  his  teacher  by  his  skill  witli 
tools.      lie   is   a   horn    mechanic,   and   lie  Is' 
never  so  happy  as  wh.cn  he  is  at  his  work 
hcLicli.     Ho  can  hammer  and  null  and  saw 
r= 


TOM  STRINGER  THE  DAY  HE  ARRIVED 

Scarcelr    able    to    walk    and    totally    helpless, 
although  nearly  five  years  old. 

with  mjore  swiftness  and  accuracy  than  the 
averagi  man.  and  he  is  the  most  painstak- 
ing workman.  No  half-done  work  for  Tom. 
if  a  piece  cf  board  ought  to  be  smooth  Tom 
never  stop;  planing  and  sand-papering  it 
until  it  is  just  as  smooth  as  it  can  be.  He 
is  .juick  to  detect  the  least  defect  in  his 
work,  and  he  will  net  rest  until  that  defect 
Is  remedied.  He  will  undo  a  piece  of  work 
half  a  dozen  times  and  do  it  over  again  and 
again  unvil  ;t  is  as  perfect  as  It  can  he 
made. 

Ho  does  not  rsk  for  any  concessions  be- 
cause of  his  blindness.  In  fact,  he  never 
makes  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
blind,  and  his  teachers  never  refer  to  the 
fact.  It  was  not  until  a  year  or  two  ago 
that  Tom  knew  that  he  was  different  from 
other  hoy.;.  lie  supposed  that  no  one  saw 
or  heard,  but  the  discovery  of  his  great  un- 
likeness  to  other  boys,  while  it  sobered  him 
for  the  time,  did  not  depress  or  discourage 
him,  and  he  has  never  been  heard  to  make 
any  complaint  about  it. 

One  may  see  at  the  kindergarten  a  groat 
variety  of  things  Tom  has  made  ar  his  work 
bench.    He  has  made  boxes  and  coat  racks 
and    shovels    and    models    of    engines    and 
but  his  most  pretentious  and  surpris- 
acnievement    has    been    a    mode)    of    a 
'.     This   model   is  a   surprise  to  all    who 
' "  if.  10  complete  is  it  in  every  detail.     It 
1  <  f  various  kinds  of  wood.     Tom 
makes  his  nose   take    the  place  of  his  eyes 
"hen  tie  wants  to  distinguish   one  kind   of 
wood  Worn  another.     So  acute  !s  his  sense 
cf  smelt  that  he  can  name  any  kind  of  wood 
'"•  Piekte  i.p,   if  he  has  ever  smclled  it   be- 
fore.    Ijle  can  take  a  rough  piece  of  board 
and  covert   it   into  a   bo.:   or   a    rack   or  a 
fatcy    shelf    without    the    least    assistance 
from  any  one.     One  day  when  I   was  visit- 
ing the  kindergarten   I   found  Tom   outting 
new    wtishU    in    a    window    in   one   of   the 


looms  of  the  building.  "  He  had  taken  out 
the  window  and  was  adjusting  the  new 
weight.  He  enjoys  nothing  more  than  mak- 
ing any  repairs  that  ought  to  he  made  about 
the  buildings,  and  lie  has  a  pnrdouable  sense 
of  pride  In  his  ability  to  make  such  repairs. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  Tom  has  been  taught 
to  articulate,  but  he  has  not  made  nearly 
such  rapid  progress  in  speaking  orally  as 
Helen  Keller  has  because  lie  has  no  Interest 
in  articulate  speech.  The  linger  language 
Is  far  more  agreeable  to  linn,  and  he  would 
never  use  any  other  method  of  speech  if  he 
were  not  compelled  to  do  so.  He  has  also 
been  taught  to  road  1 1  "tiic^  bjc 

placing  his  wonderfully  sensitive  fingers  on 
their  lips,  but  this  method  of  knowing  what 
others  are  saying  Tom  also  declares  to  he 
"no  good,"  and  does  not  like  It.  He  Is 
sometimes  Inclined  to  be  a  little  stubborn 
In  regard  to  speaking  orally,  and  his  teach- 
ers have  to  use  a  good  deal  of  tact  In  get- 
ting him  to  "keep  sweet"  and  articulate  at 
the  same  time.  Strangers  would  not  readily 
understand  many  of  his  words,  but  some  of 
thein  are  quite  distinct,  and  his  teachers 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  all  that 
Tom  says. 

When  I  went  to  see  Tom  one  day  recently 
he  was  at  his  work  bench  fashioning  a 
handle  for  one  of  his  hammers  out  of  an  old 
broomhandle.  He  was  somewhat  puzzled  to 
know  what  kind  of  wood  the  broomhandle 
was  made  of  because  the  varnish  on  it  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  smell  it,  but  he  finally 
concluded  that  it  was  ash,  and  I  think  that 
it  was.  His  teacher  asked  him  to  tell  me 
what  time  it  was,  whereupon  he  drew  out 
his  watch,  opened  the  front  part  of  the 
case,  laid  his  firgers  lightly  on  the  hands 
for  an  instant  and  replied  through  his 
teacher  that  it  was  half-past  four,  which 
was  exactly  right.  Then  his  teacher  laid 
his  fingers  lightly  on  her  lips  and  told  Tom 
that  she  wanted  him  to  go  upstairs  and 
write  something  for  me.  This  proposition 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  him,  because  he 
wanted  to  finish  that  hammer  handle,  and 
he  is  not  at  all  fond  of  writing,  but  he 
yielded  gracefully  when  his  teacher  told 
him  it  would  oblige  her  and  me  very  much 
If  he  would  do  as  we  wished,  which  made 
me  think  that  Tom  is  like  the  average  boy, 
he  can  be  coaxed  but  not  driven. 

Tom  ran  upstairs  ahead  of  us  without 
the  least  guidance.  So  familiar  is  he  with 
the  building  that  he  can  go  "as  straight  as 
a  string"  to  any  door  he  wants  to  reach. 
When  we  were  in  the  parlor  Tom  showea 
me  just  how  he  wrote. 

He  took  a  tin  slate  with  grooves  in  It  and 
laid  the  paper  over  it.  Then  he  pressed 
the  paper  down  into  the  grooves  a  little  and 
wrote  in  the  impression  thus  made.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  lines 
straight.  He  followed  the  groove  until  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  it,  when  he  made 
another  on°,  and  in  these  grooves  he  wrote 
the   following   lines: 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims? 
I  am  learning  it. 

"The  breaking  waves  dashed  high     - 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  rgainsi  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed.' 

Tom   Stringer. 

Tom  is  a  very  patriotic  boy  and  a  real 
lover  of  his  country.  Mrs.  Hemans'  beau- 
tiful poem  and  "America"  are  two  of  his 
favorite  poems. 

Morris  Wade. 


The  News. 

DECEMBER  28.   1901. 

CHRISTMAS  EXERCISES. 


On  Friday  December  20,  occurred  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten, 
for  the  Blind,  before  the  pupils  left  for 
the  Christmas  vacation  Promptly  at 
11  o'clock  the  children  assembled  in  the 
main  hall  before  a  large  audience  of 
parents,  and  friends  of  the  institution' 
when    the      following    program     was 

given. 

Carol,  "  Christmas  has  come  again,"  Loud 

Class  of  boys. 
Recitation,  "Christmas,"  Robert  Saffor* 

Carol,  "Holy  Night,"  Adam 

Class  of  girls. 
Piano  Solo,  "Dance  of  the  Fairies,  Porter 

Nicola  Sacco. 
Recitation,  "Christmas,"  Coolidge 

Carrie  Holbrook. 
Carol,  "Christmas  Eve,,'  Foster 

Chorus  of  girls  and  boys. 
Violin  Trio,  Clarence  Hamlett,  Leon  Gibson ajio 

Thomas  White 
Recitation  "Christmas  Hymn,"  Collins  Hankms 

Paul  Tobier,  and  Jacob  Wallockstein. 
Carol,  "Hark  the  Bells,"  Class  of  boys. 

Quartet  for  Horns,    Nicola  Sacco,  Daniel  Ca»- 

dall,  John  Jordan,  and  John  Curran. 
Carol,  "Santa  Claus."  Class  of  girle. 

Mazurka,  "The  Kinder  Orchestra." 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.   Anagnos,  the 

director,  introduced  Mrs.   Julia  Ward 

Howe  who  spoke  very  touchingly  to  the 

children,  after  which  he  made  a  plea 

for  funds   for  another    girls'   building 

which  is  greatly  needed,  as  the  present 

one  on  Perkins  Street  is  in  a  crowded 

condition  and  many    little  ones  have 

to  be  refused  admittance    for  lack   of 

room. 
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The  News. 

JANUARY   25,   1902. 

FOR  THE  BLIND' BABIES. 
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MONDAY.    JANUARY    27,    1002 


TEACHING    THE    BLIND 


The  first  annual  reception,  given  bj 
the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Nursery  fo.r  Blind  Babies,  will  be  given 
at  the  Nursery,  66  Fort  Avenue,  Rox- 
btiry,  Wednesday  afternoon,  January 
29,  at  3  o'clock.  There  will  be  addresseB 
by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Rev 
Edward  A.  Horton. 

This  is  one  of  the  newer  charities  ol 
Boston.  There  are  in  the  city  a  num- 
ber of  blind  babies  living  in  poverty, 
degradation  and  neglect.  They  cannot 
enter  the  regular  day  nurseries  because 
they  require  more  attention  than  the 
busy  matrons  have  time  to  give,  so  in 
many  cases  they  are  left  at  home  alone 
all  day,  while  the  mother  goes  out  to 
I  work,  tied  into  chairs  or  strapped  on  to 
beds,  or,  worse  still,  rendered  partly 
unconscious  by  drugs  used  in  their 
food. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish' 
a  nursery  where  these  little  unfortu- 
nates may  be  taken  in  and  tenderly 
cared  for  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
enter  the  kindergarten.  Money  to 
carry  on  this  work  is  urgently  needed. 
Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  who  was  for 
thirteen  years  principal  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  ie 
the  treasurer  and  will  acknowledge  alt 
contributions  sent  to  her  at  her  home, 
175  Winthrop  Road,  Brookline.  Contri- 
butions of  infants'  clothing,  toys,  cribs,, 
chairs,  carriages,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  babyhood  comfortable  and  happy 
will  be  very  acceptable  and  may  be 
sent  to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow,  66  Fort 
Avenue,  Roxbury. 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Wilder,  of  Jamaica 
Plain  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  is  actively  interested  in  thf 
work. 


Important  Suggestions  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution 


Michael  Anagnos,  as  secretary,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Court,  the  seventieth 
annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  ami  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1891. 
At  the  beginning-  of  the  year  264  blind  per- 
sons were  registered  in  the  various  de- 
partments, 30  have  been  admitted,  24  dis- 
charged and  there  are  270  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  trustees  state  that  as  there 
is  a  positive  misapprehension  of  the  char- 
acter and  objects  of  the  institution  they 
deem  it  their  duty  to  make  a  full  and  clear 
statement  of  these.    The  report  continues: 

"This  institution  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
asylum  or  retreat  for  adults.  It  is  a  school, 
purely  educational  in  its  principles  and 
operations.  It  was  incorporated  solely  and 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
and  training  such  boys  and  girls  as  are 
excluded  from  the  common  schools  for  lack 
of  sufficient  sight.  Therefore  it  is  a  valua- 
ble link  in  the  magnificent  chain  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  the  advantages  of  which 
are  extended  to  all  classes  of  children  re- 
gardless of  physical  defects;  it  is  not  a 
refuge  or  working  home  for  grown  up  per- 
sons." 

The  institution  receives  530,000  annually 
from  the  State  and  the  remainder  of  its 
income  from  private  sources.  The  per 
capita  cost  of  tuition  is  $422.23,  of  which 
the  State  pays  $202.17.  The  State  grant  is 
made  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
doors  of  the  institution  shall  never  be  closed 
against  any  indigent  sightless  child,  resi- 
dent in  the  Commonwealth,  who  is  of  sound 
mind  and  a  fit  subject  for  education. 

The  maximum  age  at  which  pupils  may 
enter  the  institution  is  fixed  by  the  by-laws 
at  nineteen  years,  nevertheless  everything 
is  done  for  the  adult  blind  which  lies  within 
the  power  of  the  institution.  With  its  own 
funds  it  has  established  a  workshop  in 
which  industrious  and  meritorious  sightless 
men  and  women  are  given  an  opportunity 
of  earning  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor 
in  making  mattresses  or  in  reseating  cane- 
bottomed  chairs.  In  addition  to  this  many 
blind  men  have  been  permitted  to  come 
regularly  to  the  institution  from  their  homes 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  tun- 
ing pianofortes  and  some  other  mechanical 
trades  or  to  receive  instruction  in  any  direc- 
tion within  the  means  and  the  scope  of  the 
school. 

The  trustees  have  assumed  the  task  of  re- 
modelling the  scheme  of  education  so  that 
every  blind  child  may  begin  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  from  it  may  be  taken  through 
the  various  grades  to  the  thresholds  of 
leading  colleges,  universities  and  profes- 
sional schools.  The  solution  of  this  great 
problem  will  involve  an  expense  of  about 
$300,000  ad'ditonal  for  buildings  at  South 
Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain,  and  as  there 
are  no  funds  in  reserve  for  this  pur- 
pose, this  amount  has  to  be  raised  by 
gifts,  legacies  and  subscriptions.  Beyond 
this  the  institution  is  not  prepared  to  go. 
The  trustees  say: 

"If  the  State  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  maintain  an  asylum  or  "working  home" 
for  the  blind  in  addition  to  this  school,  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  establishments  would 
be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  would 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  such 
an  organization  be  absolutely  distinct  from 
our  own  in  every  particular  and  that  its 
buildings  be  located  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  those  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion." 

The  experiment  of  teaching  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes,  made  possible  by  an 
appropriation  of  $1000  by  the  Legislature 
of  1901,  has  proved  successful  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  the  appropriation  has  been  in- 
creased to  $3600  for  the  present  year.  The 
institution  contributes  its  library  to  this 
work  and  cooperates  with  the  State  in  many 
oher  ways. 

The  report  is  plentifully  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  the  pupils  and  many  a  wonderful 
tale  is  to  be  found  in  its  pages  devoted  to 
individuals. 
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KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS,  FEBRUARY,  1902. 


MORNINGS    IN    BOSTON    KINDERGARTENS. 

II.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


By  Emilie  Poulsson. 


A  MONG  philanthropic  Boston's 
educational  enterprises  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  has  its 
unquestioned  high  place.  The  gen- 
eration which,  in  earlier  days,  had 
been  awakened  to  the  practicability 
and  advisability  of  educating  older 
blind  children,  seemed  to  have  be- 
queathed some  of  its  aroused  sensi- 
tiveness to  its  immediate  posterity; 
so  that  when  this  second  generation 
was  appealed  to  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  Greek-American,  Dr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  on  behalf  of  blind  children 
too  young  to  be  taken  into  the  exist- 


ing school,  what  was  there  for  phil- 
anthropic Boston  to  do  but  to  listen, 
dry  its  eyes,  pull  out  its  pennies  or  its 
units,  tens,  hundred  or  thousands  of 
dollars,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  set 
to  work  to  establish  the  kindergarten  ? 

April,  1887,  saw  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  first  building.  There  were 
only  a  few  children,  but  as  many  as 
the  prospect  of  providing  sufficient 
bread  and  milk,  care  and  training, 
warranted.  That  first  building  is 
one  of  three  now  completed,  and  there 
is  a  fourth  of  which  the  basement  and 
one  story  are  built.  This  incomplete 
building  is  used  for  sloyd  and  gym- 
nastics and  for  general  exercises. 

The  kindergarten  children  live  in 
two  of  the  houses, — girls  in  one,  boys 
in  the  other.  The  primary  depart- 
ment for  boys  occupies  the  third.  A 
house  for  the  girls'  primary  depart- 
ment is  the  present  urgent  need.  The 
children  come  from  several  states, 
and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
is  necessarily  a  home  as  well  as  a 
kindergarten. 

As  Dr.  Howe  said  years  ago  in 
arguing  for  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
if  there  are  children  who  cannot  be 
educated  in  the  common  schools,  we 
must  have  uncommon  schools  for 
them.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  one  answer  to  this  demand. 
New  children  are  constantly  being 
heard  of  who  ought  to  be  taken  in  im- 
mediately, and  the  "waiting  list" 
lengthens  fast,  although  it  is  not  often 
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increased  by  four  names  at  once  a> 
on  one  day  lately. 

A  kindergarten  visitor  usually 
starts  out  in  the  early  morning;  but, 
empowered  by  special  permission,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  hospitable 
door  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  late  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
order  to  see  the  little  folks  in  their 
home  life  and  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
early  beginning  of  work  -in  the 
morning. 

Sitting  in  the  parlor  and  chatting 
with  the  gentle- voiced  matron  (a  lady 
associated  with  the  work  from  its 
early  days)  I  could  hear  sounds  of 
boy-life  in  the  upper  regions.  The 
little  fellows  had  taken  a  walk,  had 
been  out  at  play  in  the  grounds,  and 
a  few  had  attended  church,  in  the 
morning.  Having  had  their  home 
Sunday  school  in  the  early  part  of 
the  afternoon,  thev  were  now  amus- 
ing  themselves  as  they  pleased  in 
their  own  rooms.  With  the  inces- 
sant chatter,  the  snatches  of  song,  the 
imitation  train  whistles  and  steam 
puffings,  the  tinkle  of  music  boxes  and 
the  rattle  of  other  Christmas  toys, 
there  was  not  exactly  a  Sabbath  still- 
ness in  the  air;  but  the  noises,  gay 
and  lively  as  they  were,  were  all  tem- 
pered to  a  happy  point  of  satisfactory 
outlet  for  the  children,  without  dis- 
tracting tumult.  It  was  a  merry 
Kinder  Sinfonie, — an  unconscious 
improvisation  by  the  twenty-three 
jolly  little  boys  that  it  would  take  a 
genius  to  surpass  for  originality, 
variety  and  sweetness. 

Strolling  down  the  corridor,  on 
either  the  second  or  third  floors,  you 
will  see  the  children's  bedrooms  on 


each  side  of  the  hall,  each  with  its 
two  little  beds,  chairs,  and  bureau, 
while  at  the  ends  of  the  halls  are  teach- 
ers' and  matrons'  rooms,  music  room, 
play  room,  etc.  You  look  twice  at 
the  beds,  remembering  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  made  by  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  you  see  that  they  are  most- 
ly patted  smooth  and  that  the  pillows 
are  usually  set  straight  by  little 
groping  hands.  When  the  bed-maker 
is  not  much  larger  than  his  pillow, 
however,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
are  sometimes  undiscovered  wrinkles 
or  crooked  pillows,  or  even  an  occa- 
sional mishap  like  that  of  the  other 
day,  when  a  lost  nightgown  was  final- 
ly discovered  inside  of  the  bed,  where 
it  had  inadvertently  been  made  up. 

At  tea  there  was  the  same  freedom 
within  sensible  limits  that  had  been 
noticeable  in  the  afternoon.  The 
children  responded  brightly  when 
spoken  to,  made  simple  little  remarks 
of  their  own,  and  had  quiet  hints, 
when  necessary,  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  a  mug  or  piece  of  bread,  or  as  to 
table  manners ;  but  the  talk  at  the 
four  tables  made  all  together  only  a 
pleasant  conversational  hum.  Many 
of  the  children  have  been  accustomed, 
before  coining  to  the  kindergarten,  to 
being  fed ;  but  most  of  them  soon 
learn  to  feed  themselves  with  as  much 
neatness  and  propriety  as  does  a  well- 
trained  seeing  child  of  the  same  age. 
The  observer  who  watches  the  napkin 
folding  may  wonder  a  little  how  it  is 
coming  out ;  but,  with  much  measur- 
ing and  straightening  and  shaking 
and  patting,  the  task  is  finally  well 
done. 

Whir-r-r-r !  went  the  electric  bells 
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place  while  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  examin- 
ing it.  Beads,  also, 
when  used  to  make  out- 
lines, are  pinned  down 
upon  the  cushions.  The 
squares  upon  the  kin- 
dergarten tables  are 
marked  by  cut-in  lines. 
Paper  marked  off  into 
inch  squares  by  means 
of  embossed  lines  is  used 
for      pasting      designs 


upon, 


eithei 


in 


par- 


hare  to  be  adapted  for  blind  chil- 
dren's use,  but  people  are  usually  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  of  the  work 
is  exactly  like  that  in  the  ordinary 
kindergarten.  The  Gifts,  as  far  as 
the  Seventh,  are  unaltered ;  but  the 
tablets  have  small  holes  drilled 
through  them  so  that  they  may  be 
pinned  down  on  cushions  made  for 
the  purpose ;  wires  with  holes  in  the 
ends  are  substituted  for  sticks,  and 
the  rings  also  are  pinned  down  on  the 
cushions.  These  cushions  are  of  the 
size  of  the  kindergarten  table  tops, 
and  are  marked  off  in  inch  squares  by 
cross  rows  of  stitching  that  can  be 
easily  felt.  When  a  blind  child  has 
made  a  design  with  tablets,  sticks  or 
rings,  fastening  these  down  on  the 
cushion,    the    design    will    stay    in 


quetry  or  designs  of 
flowers  and  seeds.  There 
is  a  device  for  pricking, 
too,  that  is  sometimes 
used. 

Kindergarten  games 
are  of  great  impor- 
tance for  blind  children, 
and  certainly  the  joy 
^^^^^^m  of  these  children  in 
their  games  was  unmistakable.  The 
kindergartner  was  wisely  making 
much  less  of  the  singing, — in  the 
game  of  The  Train,  for  instance, — ■ 
than  of  the  play.  There  was  exami- 
nation of  the  wheels,  coupling  of  the 
cars,  talk  about  the  destination,  and, 
above  all,  vigorous  motion.  The  train 
steamed  away  at  no  slow  pace.  It 
was  an  Empire  State  express  and 
nothing  less.  The  coupling  broke  be- 
tween the  first  car  (a  weak  little  fel- 
low) and  the  engine  (two  vigorous 
boys).  Perhaps  the  re-matching  of 
engine  and  train  took  more  time  than 
if  seeing  children  had  been  uniting 
them,  and  perhaps  the  train  moved  in 
a  more  wavering  line  down  the  long 
play  room  ;  but  boyish  ardor  ran  high 
and  the  play  was  so  spirited  that  you 
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ly — this  is  what  you  may  hear  if  you 
get  into  these  singing  classes,  which 
are  held  daily  between  quarter  of  four 
and  five  o'clock.  That  the  instruc- 
tion and  practice  of  vocal  music  comes 
daily  is  one  secret  of  the  children's 
excellent  work;  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  being,  of  course,  another. 

The  Kinder  Orchestra  practices  at 
irregular  times,  since  the  children 
have  to  perfect  their  individual  parts 
before  playing  together.  It  boasts 
now  six  violins  and  is  becoming  quite 
ambitious,  having  advanced  with  the 
growth  of  the  children,  and  aiming 
now  at  a  more  musical  result  than 
could  be  attained  with  the  kazoos, 
whistles,  paper  bags,  etc.,  of  its  first 
days. 

Piano  or  violin  lessons  are  given  to 
the  children  at  quite  an  early  stage  in 
their  school  progress; — as  soon,  that 
is,  as  they  show  sufficient  develop- 
ment to  make  it  advantageous.  Music 
is  so  much  of  a  resource  and  delight 
to  blind  people  that  it  has  by  right  a 
prominent  place  even  in  their  early 
education. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while 
the  whole  "plant"  at  Jamaica  Plain 
goes,  for  convenience'  sake,  under  the 
name  of  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
(which  at  first  truly  designated  it) 
it  is  noAv  a  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary School.  The  children  remain 
there  until  they  reach  a  grade  about 
parallel  with  the  fifth  grade  of  the 
public  school.     Then  they  are  trans- 


ferred to  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston. 

Are  visitors  allowed  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  ?  Yes,  indeed. 
There  is  no  day  set  apart  for  the  pub- 
lic, as  at  the  South  Boston  school 
(Thursdays,  from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.  m.), 
but  any  interested  person  is  heartily 
welcome  to  visit  kindergarten  or  pri- 
mary classes  at  any  time.  Classes 
begin  at  quarter  before  nine,  and  con- 
tinue, for  different  children  and  dif- 
ferent teachers  (and  including  gym- 
nastics, manual  training,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music),  until  five 
o'clock,  with  the  omission  of  a  proper 
time  for  dinner.  A  fifteen  minutes' 
recess  comes  in  every  hour,  and  the 
children  play  freely  about  the 
grounds  many  times  a  day;  so  they 
have  a  good  deal  of  entire  relaxation 
and  fresh  air,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  busy  children. 

After  five  o'clock  there  is  a  delight- 
ful period  when  the  children  are  gath- 
ered into  groups  in  different  rooms 
and  read  to  by  the  teachers. 

Tea  follows  this  period,  and  soon 
after  tea,  bedtime,  and  the  blind  chil- 
dren have  come  to  the  close  of  an- 
other day.  "A  nice  little  crowd," 
says  the  matron,  fondly,  when  she 
comes  downstairs  after  the  tucking  in 
and  the  good-nights.  "A  nice  little 
crowd,  indeed,"  I  echo  in  my  heart  as 
I  travel  homeward ;  "a  busy,  brave, 
helpful,  self-reliant  crowd  of  blind 
children.     Blessings  on  them !" 
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position,  and  with  his  left  spelled  it  out  to  one  who 
-repeated  it  to  the  audience. 

Yet  some  boys,  with  bright  eyes  and  acute  hear- 
ing, complain  that  there  is  no  chance  for  them 
^nowadays  ! 


I 


Thomas  Stringer 
sees  without   eyes 
and  is  an  inventor 


He  Sets  a  Good   Example  that   Explodes  Excuses 

Ruth  Everett 
t  is  a  serious  handicap  to  be  deaf,  dumb,  or 
blind;  but,  when   one  is  all  three,  it  would 
seem  almost  an  impossibility  for  him  to  win  suc- 
cess; yet  Thomas  Stringer,  a  fifteen-year- 
old   lad,  who  is   being  educated  at  the 
Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
is  probably  destined  to  be  known  as  the 
deaf-blind  inventor. 

An   attack  of   spinal   meningitis   left 
him  without  sight  or  hearing.     Then  his 
mother  died,  and,  until  he  was  five  years 
old,  he  had  no  more  knowledge   than  a 
puppy  or  a  kitten.-    He  could  not  even 
walk,   but  used  to  crawl   around   back- 
ward like  a  crab,  having  learned,  doubt- 
less, that,  when  he  went  forward,  he  was 
liable  to  bump  himself.    The  only  sounds 
he  uttered  were  fretful  groans,  unless  exci- 
ted, and  then  he  would  scream  and  tear  his  clothes. 
When  Tom  entered  the  institute,  he  was  five 
years  old.     It  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to 
make  a  man  of  him.      It  was  a  long  time  before 
he  was  taught  to  stand   or  walk.      It  was  many 
months  before  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to  find  its 
way  to  his  little,  imprisoned  intellect.     At  length, 
however,  the  miraculous  was  achieved,  and  from 
that   time  on  his  mind   expanded   very  rapidly. 
To-day,  he  is  as  bright  and  intelligent  as  most  boys 
•of   his  age.      In   fact,   in  some  things  he  is  even 
more  so,  as,  for  instance,  in  inventiveness. 

While  in  the  kindergarten,  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment was  to  talk  about  electricity,  and  his  questions 
frequently  puzzled  his  teachers.  He  never  rested 
until  he  understood. 

While  spending  a  vacation  on  the  farm  of  a 
minister,  near  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  he  put 
a  complete  set  of  electric  bells  in  the  house,  and 
constructed  an  elevator  in  which  he  could  lift  him- 
self to  the  loft  of  a  barn.  He  put  weights  on  the 
barn  windows,  replaced  a  button  on  the  smoke- 
house with  an  ingeniously  contrived  latch,  and 
made  repairs  in  various  ways. 

In  1899,  Tom  was  entered  at  the  Lowell  Gram- 
mar School,  Boston,  in  the  sixth  grade.  With  the 
aid  of  such  appliances  as  are  used  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  blind  and  with  his  tutor  as 
interpreter,  Tom  was  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
class.  He  was  the  center  of  a  loving  solicitude, 
and  the  teachers  agreed  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
his  condition  aroused  among  the  other  boys  more 
than  compensated  them  for  the  slight  inattention 
his  presence  occasioned.  Wherever  Tom  goes, 
or  wherever  he  is  heard  of,  his  patience  and  bravery 
awaken  love.  In  the  institute  he  is  known  as 
"Tommy  the  beloved." 

Tom  can  swim,  row,  and  ride  awheel.  He  knows 
as  much  about  the  streets  of   Boston  as  does  the 
average  person  who  sees.      He  has  traveled  con- 
siderably.   Once  he  visited  the  United  States  mint 
at  Philadelphia,  and  on  another  occasion  he  was 
received   by  the  late  William   McKinley  at  the 
White  House.      In  the  late  President's  presence, 
he  was  told  not  to  sit  down.   At  first  he  demurred, 
-saying  that  he  was  tired,  and  that  there  were  enough 
chairs  for  the  President  to  sit  down  also;  but,  when 
it  was  explained  to  him  that  he  would  not  be  show- 
ing proper  respect  for  the  President  if  he  sat,  he 
was  glad  to  stand. 

Tom's  contribution  to  the  school  exercises  of 
1899,  held  in  the  Boston  Theater,  was  an  essay, 
•entitled  "Two  Boston  Boys,"  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  difference  between  a  Puritan  boy  of  1690 
and  a  Boston  boy  of  1899.  He  designed  an  ingen- 
ious set  of  pictures  representing  an  old  stage  coach 
and  horses  of  1690,  and  a  trolley-car  of  to-day,  the 
sailing  vessel  in  which  the  Puritans  came  over,  the 
beacon  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  windmill  on 
■Copp's  Hill,  which  he  held  up  at  the  proper 
.moment.      With   his  right  hand  he  read  his  com- 
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,  seventy  years  of  its  existance  the  insti- 
;  ution  has  steadily  grown  iu  all  depart- 
ments, extending  its  work  todafWhere 
it  was  impossible  to  years  ago. 


Jamaica  Plain  people  as  well  as 
others  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Perkins  school  for  the  blind  have  but 
little  idea  of  the  wonderful  amount  of 
good  work  this  institution  is  doing  for 
the  education  of  sightless  children  of 
this  and  other  sections.  The  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  just  issued  is  of 
interest  to  all  kindly  disposed  persons 
and  furnishes  much  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  this  noted  institution. 
The  report  covers  the  year  ending  Aug- 
ust 31,  1901,  and  consists  363  pages, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  progress  of 
the  school,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Michael  Anaguos,  the  director ,  besides 
the  regular  report  of  the  trustees, 
tables  showing  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures in  the  various  departments,  and 
other  matters  of  public  interest.  The 
report  shows  that  the  Jamaica  Plain 
division  of  the  school  is  one  of  the 
most  important  as  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  child's  education.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  institu- 
tion at  present  is  two  hundred  seventy. 
Of  these  one  hundred  seventy-thrae  are 
in  the  parent  school  at  South  Boston, 
eighty-one  in  the  kindergarten  here  and 
sixteen  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 
The  report  says  that  the  number  of 
applicants  for  admission  has  been 
increasiug  steadily  of  recent  years, 
especially  in  the  girls'  department  and 
that  in  order  to  make  room  for  them  all 
several  pupils  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  insitutition 
to  their  fullest  extent  have  been  dis- 
charged, having  derived  as  much  profit 
from  the  institution  as  their  capacities 
would  allow.  The  treasurer's  report 
shows  cash  on  hand  September  1,  1901, 
157,021.95;  total  receipts  during  the  year, 
$208,729.26;  total  expenditure  and 
investments  $187,076.63;  balance  in  the 
treasury,  August  31,  1901,  $76,674.59. 
During  the  year  two  legacies  were 
received,  one  of  one  thousand  dollars 
left  to  the  Institution  by  the  late  Alfred 
T.  Turner,  and  another  of  two  hundred 
fifty  dollars  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Thomas  Baxter.  The  report  is  bright- 
ened in  appearance  by  several  half-tone 
portraits  of  pupils  of  the  institution 
including  those  of  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
Thomas  Stringer,  Elizabeth  Robin, 
Marion  Rostron  and  Cora  Crocker. 
Short  sketches  of  each  of  these  pupils 
are  also  published  with  the  portraits 
showing  their  progress  in  the  educa- 
tional line  since  entering  the  school. 
Director  Anagnos  in  closing  his  report 
says  that  we  are  beginning  a  new  era 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  and  to 
provide  for  each  pupil  funds  are  needed 
so  that  they  can  be  given  the  best  that 
wealth     can    purchase.      During      the 
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ELIND    CHILDREN   WILL   CELEBRATE 


By  Will  of  S.  J.  Blaisdell,  a  Former  Stu- 
dent of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Each  Child  Receives  a  Dollar  for  Spend- 
ing Money  Tomorrow 

Nowhere  in  the  country  will  Lincoln's 
Birthday  be  celebrated  in  the  same  way  as 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
South  Boston  where  the  provisions  of  the 
Blaisdell  legacy  go  into  effect  for  the  first 
time  tomorrow.  Each  child  will  be  given  a 
dollar,  to  spend  as  he  may  choose  in  cele- 
brating the  day. 

S.  J.  Blaisdell,  who  left  the  fund  for  this 
purpose,  entered  the  institution  as  a  pupil 
in  1849.  During  a  long  life  after  he  left 
the  school,  by  economy  and  frugality,  he 
accumulated  a  property  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  On  his  death  last  November  he 
left  the  whole  amount,  save  for  a  bequest 
to  an  old  nurse,  to  establish  this  fund  at 
the  institution.  His  expressed  wish  was 
that  the  children  should  remember  Lincoln, 
who  saved  the  Union,  and  keep  his  memory 
green. 

This  morning  F.  H.  Kilbourne,  a  Boston 
business  man  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
fund,  took  to  South  Boston  $246 — one  dol- 
lar for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  school. 
Under  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  from 
the  teachers,  they  may  spend  it  for  food, 
or  clothing,  or  anything  that  they  desire. 
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Members  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  were  made  happy  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday  when  each  received  a  gift  of  one 
dollar  from  the  legacy  left  to  the  insti- 
tution a  short  time  ago  by  the  late  S.  J. 
Blaisdell,  who  stipulated  in  his  will 
that  on  all  national  holidays  and  birth- 
days of  great  men  each  of  the  inmates 
should  receive  one  dollar  until  the 
money  was  exhausted. 


WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  10.  1902 


To    Aid    Kindergarten    for    Blind 

With  the  two-fold  object  of  celebratl:.' 
Washington's  Birthday  in  fitting  mannc 
and  of  doing  their  part  in  furtherance  o 
the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  tlv 
Blind  have  in  preparation  two  entertai.: 
ments  for  that  day.  At  eleven  o'clock  I 
girls  will  present  the  play  of  "Undine,"  fol 
lowed  by  gymnastic  exercises  by  the  boys 
and  at  three  o'clock  the  boys  will  Rive  a; 
excellent  musical  programme.  Thomtv 
Stringer,  whose  remarkable  progress  is  at 
trading  widespread  attention,  will  be  amoc 
the  latter  and  will  recite  "The  Idle  Boy," 
by  Hawthorne, 


\fc 
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FRIDAY.    FEBRUARY    21.    1902 

Perkins   Institution'*   Celebration 

At  the  P,erkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston, 
Washington's  Birthday  will  be  observed  to- 
morrow by  two  entertainments.  The  pu- 
pils have  been  preparing  for  the  event  for 
some  time  and  the  programme  is  certain  to 
be  unusually  attractive.  The  morning  per- 
formance ait  eleven  o'clock  will  be  the  play 
of  "Undine,"  given  by  the  girl  pupils. 
This  will  be  followed  by  gymnastics  by  the 

boys. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  will  give  a 
concert.  Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  and 
deaf  boy.  has  made  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
last  year,  not  only  in  bodily  and  mental 
growth,  but  in  educational  attainments. 
He  will  recite  Hawthorne's  "Idle  Boy." 
The  proceeds  of  both  entertainments  will 
help  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind.  Visitors  at  the  institution  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  work 
done  and  of  meeting  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  su- 
perintendent. 

The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  22,  1902. 

Wtr/rrthe  twofold  object  of  celebrating 
Washington's  birthday  in  a  fitting  man- 
ner and  of  doing  their  part  in  furtherance 
of  tbe  beneficent  work  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  have  in  preparation 
two  nne  entertainments  for  to-day.  At  11 
o'clock  the  girls  will  present  the  charming 
play  of  "Undine,"  followed  by  gymnastic 
exercises  by  the  boys,  and  at  3  o'clock 
the  boys  will  render  an  excellent  musical 
program.  Thomas  Stringer,  whose  re- 
markable progress  is  attracting  wide- 
spread attention,  will  recite  "The  Idle 
Boy"  by  Hawthorne. 
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Boston  Journal 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1902. 

BLIND  PUPILS 


AS  COMEDIANS 


THOMAS  STRINGER, 


An  inmate  of  the  Perkins  Institution,   who  is  deaf,   dumb  and   blind,   and  who 
gave   a   reading   at  the  boys'  entertainment. 


Perkins  Institution   Produce  a  Play,   Show 

Gymnastic  Skilly  Make  Musx  and 

G.v:  Readings, 


Washington's  Birthday  was  well  ob- 
served yesterday  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  Indeed  fewer 
celebrations  in  the  whole  Common- 
wealth possessed  such  significance,  at 
least  to  the  participants,  as  did  the 
comparatively  simple  programs  ar- 
ranged under  the  care  of  Director 
Michael  Anagnos.  To  the  pupils  at 
this  school,  whose  burden,  nature's 
handicap  ,.f  blindness,  is  day  by  d 
being  made  less  burdensome  to  them, 
the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try has  a  double  meaning.  First  it 
is  a  patriotic  observation.  Second,  it 
shows  how  far  teachers  and  pupils  have 
gone  in  "making  the  blind  to  see"  — 
or,  to  be  exact,  to  get  along  without 
seeing. 

"Go  in  and  win."  well  says  one  of 
the  immortal  characters  cf  Dick  ils'a 
immortal  Pickwick  tales.  The  more 
than  200  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution are  tryi-.g  to  "go  in  and  win  " 
even  in  the  dark.  The  instructors 
constantly  trying  to  show  them 
how  to  Inculcate  a  keenness  of  mental 
perception  which  shall  make  im  for 
the  lack  of  physical  light.  And  so 
one  and  all  enjoyed  the  entertain- 
ment  of   yesterday. 


Everyone  Was  Pleased. 

The  officers  and  efhe'ent  teachers  were  ji 
harpy    because     through     their    training: 
pleasure    could    come    to    those    "whose  I  lVori'*  exit*  .Were  applauded.     And   yet. 

nere  was  this  girl,  just  from  the  prim- 


sightless  eyes  deprived  them  of  many 
pleasant  things.  The  pupils  were  happy 
i  because  they  were  busy,  because  they 
were  doing  just  such  things  as  bays 
I  and  e;irls  with  two  good  eyes  love  to 
■  do,  and  because  there  wire  friends  and 
I  visitors  there  to  see  them  do  these 
|  things.  And  the  friends  and  visitors 
i  were  not  only  pleased  by  what  they 
I  saw,  but  w<  re  made  happier  yet  by  the 
I  evident   enjevmeni   of  the   performers. 

The  u  •?.  who  braved  the  elements 
!  which  buffeted  and  the  stree's  which 
|  were  canal-:  like,  to  see  "Undine,"  as 
I  played  by  the  girls,  to  witness  the 
!  prompt  and  willing  work  of  the  boys 
I  in  the  gymnasium,  and  to  hear  the 
i  musical  program  given  in  the  afternoon, 
i  at  which  Tommy  Stringer  was  one  of 
!  the  performers,  were  amply  repaid  for 
|    their    trouble. 

The   casi    was   as   follows: 

;    Undine,   a  iva'er  spirit Flora  L.    Mather 

Bertalrta,    a   lady   of   rani; Ida   A.   Cross 

i    lluldbrand.    Knight   of    Rlngrsretten 

Ellen    A.    Gavin 

Father  Heilman,  a  priest.. Etta  F.  Knowlton 
Hulda,   wile  of  a  fisherman.. Rose  B.  Traynor 

Rudlieb,    a    fisherman Sophia   J.    Muluoon 

Kuhleborn,   a   water  spirit G.   Mav  Con 

Rolf,  a  page Etcse  M.   Durant 

Even  the  setting  of  the  stage— the 
play  Mas  given  in  the  large  museam— 
was  done  by  the  girls.  The  scene  on 
the  river  was  especially  effective,  and 
the    chai  Ine     fitted     'diss 

Mather  beautifully.  The  sprightliness 
ol  the  water  witch,  her  ouocnly  rilling 
of  the  old   fisherman  and   her   temp 
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airy  school,  whose  clear  articulation 
and  smooth  sp?ech  had  been  the  work 
of  patience,  and  whose  eyes  but  dim- 
ly discerned  the  light,  portraying  hap- 
pily the1  spirit  that  could  be  every- 
where. ?ee  without  being  seen,  call  up 
coral.;  from  the  sea  and  kill  by  a  kiss. 
All  the  parts  were  taken  in  a  man- 
ner creditable  to  any  amateur  perform- 
ers. As  one  l.-.dv  who  saw  it  was  b- 
to  remark,  "'It  makes  you  feel  tight 
'round  the  heart  and  open  'round  the 
cy<  s." 

After  "Undine"  the  boys  In  the  gym- 
nnsnrm  gave  an  excellent  exhibition. 
Which  was  somewhat  shortened  by  the 
coming  of  the  lunch  hour. 

When  Tommy  Stringer  Read. 

Tn  the  afternoon,  in  the  chapel,  was 
rendered  a  musical  program,  which  in- 
cluded selections  from  the  best  com- 
posers performed  most  creditably.  Wil- 
bur Dodge  played  the  three  manual 
pipe  organ— the  selection  was  Guil- 
mant's  "Triumphant  March,"  and  Har- 
ry Kcnyon  save  a  clarinet  sclo.  Clar- 
ence Jackson's  part  was  at  the  piano, 
and  there  was  a  vocal  duet  by 'Charles 
Forrester  and  George  Henry.  There 
were  several  selections  by  the  violin 
Class,  the  orchestra  and  the  Viand.  But 
the  most  Interesting  item  on  the  pro- 
gram was  the  reading  of  Hawthorne's 
"Idle  Eov"  by  Tommy  Striftger,- who  Is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  He  read  with  his 
left  ham!  from  the  raised  pages  and 
talked  with  the  right  hand  to  his  teach- 
er, who  repeated  it  vocally  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  wonderful  development  of  this 
boy  since  he  has  been  at  the  institution 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  reports 
and  much  comment  He  came  there  in 
1S91.  with  every  faculty  (it  might  well 
have  been  doubted  if  he  hi'.d  faculties) 
inert.  In  fact,  at  that  time  he  was  but 
;.  dumb  animal.  The  wonderful 
patience,  the  months  and  years  of  anx- 
ious, persistent  effort,  which  has  grad- 
ually mud.  of  him  ■■>  strong,  robust, 
afthy  boy.  with  all  Hie  hoy's  ambition 
1 80  far  as  his  conditions  allow,  could 
have  been  indicated  in  no  better  way 
than  was  done  in  his  reading  and.  by  the 
lighting  up  of  his  face— even  to  smiles— 
as  he  told  off  on  his  fingers  the  strange 
mishaps  of  the  "Idle  Boy"  whom  Haw- 
thorne tells  about,  as  trying  to  get 
ay  from  one  task-master.  Mr.  Toil. 
For  Tommy  certainly  seemed  to  take  in 
the  subtle  humor  of  the  tiling. 


a  room  in  castle  Kingstetten;  act  4,  a 
boat  on  the  Danube  river;  act  5,  a  room 
in  castle  Ringstetten. 

The  boys  of  the  institution  varied 
from  their  usual  program,  and  instead 
of  a  play,  they  presented  a  concert 
consisting  of  classical  music,  which  was 
excellent  in  every  detail  and  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  by  all. 

Following  Guilmant's  triumphal  march 
for  organ  by  Mr  Wilbur  Dodge  the  vio- 
lin class  rendered  an  air  for  the  G 
string,  quintet  accompaniment;  fol- 
lowed by  a  male  chorus  "The  cheerful 
wanderer"  by  Mendelssohn.  Harry  Ken- 
yon  contributed  an  allegro  molto  vivace 
from  "Fantasiestucke"  op  43,  for  clxri- 
net,  following  which  Mr  Clarence  Jack- 
son played  one  of  Chopin's  balades  in 
B  flat  for  pianoforte  and  the  first  part 
of  the  program  was  concluded  with  an 
orchestral  selection,  "Finale  from  Sym- 
phony No.  11  in  G,"  by  Haydn. 

The    second    portion    of    the    program 
included  a  reading  from  Nathaniel  Haw- 
|  thorne's     "The    idle     boy"     by     Tommy 
I  Stringer,   the  blind,   deaf  and  dumb  pu- 
ipil;  a  gavotte  from  the  "Holberg  suite" 
j  by  the  string  orchestra,  duet  for  tenor 
i  and  baritone,  "Passage  bird's  farewell," 
by   Hildach,    by   Charles   Forrester   and 
Gttorgo  Henry:   minuet  from  the  "Jupi- 
ter"     symphony,      by      the      orchestra; 
"Image   of    the    rose,"    tenor    solo    and 
chorus,     concluding:    with     a    potpourri 
from  the  opera  6f  "Martha"  bv  the  full 
military  band  of  the  institution. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon 
entertainment  the  visitors  weire  invited 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  there  was  a 
splendid  gymnastic  exhibition  by  th>? 
girls. 
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SUNDAY,  FEB.  23,   1902. 

AT  HOME  IN  A  PLAY. 


SUNDAY,  FEB   23,  1902. 


PLEASED  THEIR  FRIENDS. 


Blind  Boys  and  Girls  Had  a 
Jolly  Time. 


Lads  Give  a  Concert  and  the  Misses 
Presented  a  Plav. 


Blind    Children    Give    a 
Stage  Performance. 


Skill  and  Power  Shown  by 
the  Little  Actors, 


Lovely  Costumes  Worn  by 
the  Sightless  Girls. 


Goodly  Number  Present  at  the  Perkins 
Institution. 


Boys  Have  Their  Share  in 
the  Holiday  Event. 


At  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
yesterday  there  were  two  entertain- 
ments given  in  honor  of  Washington's 
birthday,  that  in  the  morning  at  11  by 
the  girls'  department  and  in  the  after-  I 
noon  at  3  by  the  boys'  department. 

The  girls  presented  the  five-act  play 
"Undine,"  with  the  same  spirit  and  in- 
terest manifested  on  previous  similar ; 
occasions.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
agreeable weather,  there  was  a  good- 
sized  audience,  and  the  young  people 
were  pleased  at  the  appreciation  shown 
of  their  efforts. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  fol- 
lows: Undine,  a  water  spirit,  by  MUb, 
Flora  L.  Mather;  Bertalda,  a  lady  of 
rank,  Miss  Ida  A.  Cross;  Uuldbrand, 
the  knight  of  Ringstetten,  Miss  Fllen 
F.   !■  '•.   Hulda,  the  wife  of  a  fish- 

erman, Mis:--  Rosl  I-.  TrayiH-r;  Hudlish, 
a. fisherman,  Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon; 
Kuhleborn,  a  wi  pirit,   Miss  G.  May 

oper;    Rolf,    a    page,    Miss    Rose    M. 
Durant. 

The  fiv<-  acts  were  as  follows:  Act  1, 
interior  of  ict  2, 

interior  of    a   lisherman'i  ict  3, 


Perkins    Institution    Pupils 
Give  Entertainments.  ' 


IT  would  seem  as  if  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
never  gave  more  delightful  enter- 
tainments than  yesterday.  Their 
annual  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday  has  become  a  feature  of  the 
season,  and  they  not  only  take  much 
pleasure  in  preparing  for  it,  but  in  the 
entertainment  itself. 

In  the  morning  the  girls'  department 
gave  the  little  play  of  "Undine"  in 
the  library.  It  was  in  five  acts,  and 
"was  translated  from  the  German  and 
adapted  for  the  youthful  actors  by  one 
of  the  teachers. 

The  little  improvised  stage  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  first  two  acts  as  the 
interior  of  a  fisherman's  cottage,  later 
as   a   room    in   Castle    Ringstetten,    and 


again  there  was  a  pretty  river  scene, 
when  Undine  casts  herself  from  the 
white  flower-bedecked  boat  into  the 
Danube.  All  these  changes  were  made 
with  only  brief  waits,  and  the  ideas 
were  well  carried  out,  leaving  little  to 
be  desired. 

On^.  -always  wonders  how  sightless 
children  can  move  so  readily  about  the 
stage  ana  make  their  exits  and  their 
entrances  with  so  little  hesitation.  Then 
all  the  girls  taking  part  seemed  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  dramatic  feeling,  to  be 
well  up  in  their  roles  and  lacking  all 
self-consciousness  —  to  be  for  a  short 
time  the  actual  .characters  they  were 
portraying. 

The  incidental  music  was  very  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate.  Especially  effec- 
tive in  the  last  act  was  the  violin  play- 
ing, which  added  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  tableau. 

The  title  role  of  Undine,  a  water  spirit, 
was  taken  by  Flora  JU  Mather,  and  gave 
her  an  opportunity  for  great  versatility, 
as  in  the  first  acts  she  was  the  gay 
water  sprite,  while  she  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  tragic  ending  of  the  play. 

Other  parts  were  admirably  done  bv 
Ida  A.  Cross  as  Bertalda,  a  lady  of 
rank,  who  looked  and  acted  the  part  to 
the  life;  Huildbrand,  the  kn'~ht  of 
Kingsletten,     by    Ellen  '  A.    Gav  who 

made  a  handsome  knight  indeed;  Fr. 
Heilman,  a  priest,  by  Etta  F.  Knowlton; 
Hulda,  the  wife  of  a  fisherman,  Rose  E. 
Traynor;  Rudlick,  a  fisherman,  Sophia 
J.  Muldoon;  Kuhleborn,  a  water  spirit, 
O.  May  Cooper;  Rolf,  a  page,  who  was 
very  cunning  and  sweet,  and  Rose  M. 
Durant. 

Too  much  cannot  b3  said  of  the  lovely 
costumes,  all 'of  which  were  made  at  the 
institution,    and    though     very     brilliant 

and  apparently  very  beautiful,  were  ar- 
ranged with  very  little  expense,  though 
with  much  artistic  taste. 

The  play  was  repeated  In  the  after- 
noon in  the  chapel. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  perform- 
ance the  boys  gave  an  exhibition  in  the 
gymnasium,  and  there  again  showed  tha 
skill  that  blind  people  can  acquire  along 
this  line  by  proper  training. 

The  afternoon  programme  given  by 
the  boys'  department  was  musical,  and 
Included  a  triumphal  march  for  the  or- 
gan by  'Wilbur  Dodge;  an  air  from 
Bach  for  the  G  string,  'by  the  violin 
class;  Mendelssohn's  "Cheerful  Wan- 
derer," by  a  male  chorus;  allegro  motto 
rivace  from  "Fantisiestrucke,"  op.  43, 
for  the  clarinet,  by  Harry  Kenyon; 
Chopin's  ballade  in  A-flat,  for  the  pU no- 
forte,  bv  Clarence  Jackson;  Haytln'a 
finale  from  symphony  No.  11  in  G,  by 
the  orchestra. 

Thomas  Stringer  i»  always  warmly 
welcomed,  and  he  gave,  with  the  aid 
of  ms  teacher.  Miss  Conly,  "The  Idle 
Boy,"  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  "Tom- 
my" always  enters  into  the  spirit  of  his 
work,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  every 
word  he  traced  out  with  his  fingers. 

The  strinsr  orchestra  gave  a  gavotte 
from  the  "Holoerg"  suite;  the  "Passage 
Birds'  Farewell,"  a  duet  for  tenor  and 
baritone,  was  sung  by  Charles  For- 
rester and  George  Henry;  a  minuet  by 
Mozart  was  given  by  the  orchestra; 
the  "Image  of  the  Rose'  'was  sung  by 
a  tenor  soloist  and  a  male  chorus,  and 
the  closing  number  was  a  potpourri 
from  "Martha"   by  the  military  band. 

The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind. 
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THE    BOSTON    SUNDAY 


ENTERTAINMENT   BY  BLIND   AND    DEAF 


Children  of   Perkins   Institution  Celebrate  the  Day  With   Drama,  Music 

and   Gymnastic   Exhibition 


SOME  OP  THOSE  WHO  TOOK   PART  EST  TH©  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  PRODUCTION  OF  "UNDINE." 
Those  in  the  upper  tow  are  Eltta  Knowlton   (Father  Heilman),   G.   Mary  Cooper  (KuHlborn),  Rose  Dumont  (Rolfe,  the 
Page)  and  Ida  A.  Cross  (Berthalda);  in  the  lower  row  are  Nellie  Gavin  (the  Knight),  Rose  Traynor  (Hulda),  Sophie  Muldoon 
(the  Fisherman)   and  Flora  Mather  (Undine). 


Tho  children  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  celebrated  Washington's 
Birthday  In  a  way  that  gave  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
tn  their  many  friends  and  patrons.  For 
week*,  under  the  guidance  of  Director 
Mtchae.1  Anagnos,  they  have  been  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  series  of  enter- 
tainments which  they  gave  yesterday  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

•  in  the  morning  a,  play  from  the  fairy 
story  of  Fouque's  "Uridine,"  dramatized 
by  Miss  Catherlno  Duggan,  was  given  by 


eight  of  the  young  ladles.     The  personnel 
of  the  drama  was  as  follows: 

Undine,   a    water   sprite Flora   L.    Mather 

Bertnlda,   a  lady  of  rank Ida  A.  Cross 

Huldbraud,    the   Knight  of    Riugstetten 

Ellen  A.   Carln 

Father  Heilman,   a  priest Etta  F.    Knowlton 

Hulda,  thfa  wife  of  a  fisherman.  .Rose  E.  Traynor 

Rudllek,    a    fisherman Sophia    J.    Muldoon 

Kuhloborn,  a  water  spirit O.   May  Cooper 

Rolf,    a   page Rose  M.    Durant 

They  performed  their  parts  and  carried 
out  the  spirit  of  the  play  In  a  manner 
that  was  simply  marvellous.  Grace  and 
ease  marked  their  every  movement  and 
gesture.  At  the  request  of  their  many 
friends  they  repeated  the  play  In  the  af- 
ternoon. 


Sixteen  boys  grave  a  gymnastic  drill  with 
dumb  bells  and  Indian  clubs,  on  the  flying 
rings,  rope  climbing  and  trapeze  bars. 

In  the  afternoon  a  concert  was  Riven 
by  the  orchestra,  composed  of  banjo,  man- 
dolin and  violin.  Several  vocal  solos  were 
admirably  rendered. 

Among  the  boys  in  the  orchestra  was 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  second  only  to 
Helen  Keller  in  the  progress  he  has  made, 
being  not  only  blind  but  deaf  and  dumb. 
Every  child  seemed  to  take  the  greatest 
interest  In  his  or  her  part. 

The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  will 
be  devoted  to  perfecting  and  extending 
the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
school. 
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The  News. 

',  MARCH  1,  1902. 

A  large  six-story  building  will  be 
erected  in  the  spring  at  the  corner  of 
Day  and  Perkins  Streets  for  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  although  the 
building  will  not  be  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  institution  as  a  school.  It  will 
be  an  apartment  house  having  ten 
suites  and  five  stores  and  will  cost 
above  ground  about  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  The  site  is  a  part  of  the  Curtis 
estate  recently  sold  to  the  Institution 
by  the  executors  of  the  estate,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Spooner  and  others.  The  plans  for 
the  structure  will  be  drawn  by  Mr. 
D.  E.  Reardon,  the  blind  architect, 
who  is  an  inmate  of  the  Institution  at 
South  Boston.  The  foundations  will  be 
put  in  early  in  the  spring. 
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Boston,  Feb 

DEAF,   dumb,   blind— and   contented! 
Such  is  Tommy  Stringer,  aged  fifteen, 
whose    inventive    genius    is    attracting 
widespread    attention     to    the    Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  where  he  is  being  educated. 

Tommy  Stringer  is  the  happiest  and  brightest 
boy  I  have  ever  met.  Greater  than  the  marvels 
mechanical  device  which,  in  spite  of  sightless 
es  and  silent  lips,  he  has  invented  is  the  marvel 
rharacter  which  he  has  built  up  in  the  .midst  of 
trifold  -afflictions. 

Tommy  has  never  seen  the  sun  since  infancy,  but 
be  knows  what  it  (feels  like,  because  he  has  an  in- 
terior sun-making  machine  of  his  own.  He  has 
never  heard  the  songs  of  "birds  or  the  music  of  a 
human  voice,  but  he  knows  what  music  is,  because 
his  life  is  a  song  of  gladness  for  such  blessings  as 
he  has. 

And,  never  having  learned  the  words  which  form 
a  language,  his  lips  are  sealed  to  speech;  yet  his  | 
happy  smile  is  a  message  which  no  words  could 
embody  and  an  inspiration  to  other  boys  who, 
with  every  faculty  developed,  declare  they  have 
no  chances  in  life. 
Tommy  Stringer  was  born  in   a  dilapidated  cot- 

ge  near  Washington,  Pa.  When  he  was  a  year 
and  a  half  old  his  mother  died.  Through  neglect 
and  want  the  child  contracted  spinal  meningitis, 
which  left  him  without  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

The  father  put  the  hapless  baby  in  a  hospital 
and  went  away.  There  was  promise  of  .nothing 
but  care  in  the  helpless  bit  of  humanity,  whose 
every  sense  necessary  to  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment had  been  killed. 

'Tommy  was  at  first  the  most  hopeless  case  tha' 
institution  ever  undertook.  He  was  just  a  mass 
of   not  too   healthy  flesh   and   blood   formed  in  the 


Hoo-se  near  Washington    R*..  where  Tommy  Stringer  w»&  fcom 

shape  of  a  child,  with  instincts  and  characteristics 
resembling  those  of  a  puppy. 

The  first  steps  toward  restoration  were  a  series 
of  simple  exercises  to  improve  his  physical  con- 
dition and  strengthen  the  flabby,  unused  muscles. 
When  this  was  accomplished  he  was  able  to  stand 
and  was  taught  to  walk,  to  feed  and  undress  him- 
self and  play  in   the  open  air. 

Then  began  the  difficult  process  of  establishing 
a  communication  between  Tommy  and  the  outer 
world.  The  child's  intense  apathy  and  dogged 
resistance  thwarted  the  most  patient  efforts  for 
eight  months.  Then  the  first  ray  of  light  pene- 
trated the  thick  walls,  and  Tommy's  salvation 
began. 

He  had  known  what  bread  was,  hut  knew  no 
name  for  it.  Each  time  that  bread  was  given  to 
him  the  sign  word  for  it  was  spelled  upon  his 
hand.  Then  the  bread  was  taken  away,  in  the 
hope  that  Tommy  would  plead  for  it  with  the 
sign. 

But  he  could  not  or  would  not  do  it.  Hundreds 
of  hours  of  toil  were  spent  upon  this  object,  until 
Tommy's  case  looked  hopeless  indeed.  Then  came 
a  day  when  the  sting  of  hunger  filled  the  blind 
eyes  with  tears  and  the  dumb  lips  trembled.  The 
baby  hand  reached  out  for  the  teacher's  palm  and 
made  the  sign  for  bread. 

Since  then  the  education  of  Tommy  has  been 
rapid. 

Physically,  mentally,  morally  he  'has  grown, 
until  the  puny  creature  with  vacant  mind  has  be- 
come a  sturdy,  rollicking  boy,  with  a  high  order 
of  mentality,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  a  great 
capacity  for  human  love  and  sympathy  and  a 
genius  for  mechanical  invention  which  holds  prom- 
ise of  fame  and  fortune 

Years  ago  Tommy  evinced  a  fine  scorn  for  tha 
toys  that  amuse  ordinary  boys.  He  found  no 
pleasure  in  things  that  couldn't  "go."  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  steam  cars  whose  propelling 
power  was  a  boy  and  a  string.  They  must  go  like 
big  engines,  with  electrical  apparatus  or  springs. 
And  when  such  toys  came  his  way  Tommy  imme- 


diately   p  i   to  t.ik.^  them  to  pieces,  discover 

the  secrets  "of  their  working  and  replace  .very 
I   where  it  belonged. 

Home  time  ago  a  clock  which  had  served  its 
time  and  was  no  longer  considered  mendable  was 
given  to  Tommy"  as  an  ornament  for  his  room. 
Toiwmy  promptly  dismembered  the  timepiece. 
strengthened  the  weak  parts,  substituted  a  rtew 
spring,  and  in  two  weeks  the  clock  was  merrily 
king  on  his  bureau. 

It  is  at  night  that  Tom  does  his  thinking  and 
planning  and  solves  the  problem  of  how  to  make 
things  "go."  Construction  is  strong  in  him,  and 
"to  create"  represents  the  goal  toward  which 
everything  worth  while  gravitates. 

When  every  one  else  in  the  Institute  is  asleep 
Tommy  lies  awake  planning  means  for  correcting 
•  very    household    evil. 

Before  he  dreamed  of  owning  a«  real  bicycle, 
which  was  a  :present  from  an  interested  friend, 
Tom  had  made  for  himself,  during  one  of  his  sum- 
mer vacations,  which  are  spent  on  the  farm  of  a 
kindly  old  minister  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  a  crude 
substitute  for  a  wheel,  which  gave  him  plenty  of 
scope  for  problem  solving. 


,  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  philosopher  in 
Tommy,  or  perhaps  it  is  every-day  common  sense, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  'Scotch  mother.  to  .§  *  . 

After    the    first    tew    minutes,    conversation    with  2  £  2  £  o 
the    blind    boy    proceeds    without    a    break.      His  c   S  <n 
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teacher  and  constant  companion  sits  beside  him 
and  spells  the  words  on  his  hand  or  repeats  those 
he   spells   as  fast   as    they   are   uttered.     Tommy's1  >, 'g  *  2  1 

sentences  are  short,  and  he  wastes  no  adjectives,  a  «  cd  £  ^ 

He  says   he  prefers    to    have  others   talk,   so   that  "°  s  r».  .-  3 

he  may  learn.                                                                         .m  2  w  "5  . 

"Tell  me  everything  you  know  about  New  York,''  j:  £  .   « 


he  demanded  when  he  heard  where  I  came  from. 


Then   he   added   impulsively,   "It  is   a  great  city,  jj|  m  §  <£  3 
land  it   is  getting  greater  all  the  time.    They  must  fe  §  •    -  S 
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|have  men   there  who   think  night.s.     1    hope   every- 
thing won't  be   done   before   I  get   through  school. 
I  should  like  to  plan  something  toward   its  great-  .2  <d  °  °  <s 
ness." 

"What   would  you  like  to  do?"    I  asked  him. 

"I   don't  know,"  he   replied   slowly.     "I've   never 

planned   about    it,    because   I   don't  know   what   it. 

needs.     You    see,    there   must    always    be    a   want 

first,   then      think   of  some  way   to   rill   it. " 

'1Do  you   know  anything  about  electricity?" 
-  -  -  —  ---.-_■■  ,      
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^>lind  Tommy  T'u.tting  Together  a  Clock, 


"Do  you?"  Tom  replied,   brightening. 

"Not  much." 

The  boy's  face  fell. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  about  it. 
I  know  a  little,  but  it's  only  the  beginning.  I  put 
in  some  bells  with  it.  That's  the  thing  to  make 
things  'go.'  isn't  it?"    , 

Tommy    talked   fast   enough    when   he   found   his  •§ 
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Two  good-sized  wheels  were  secured  from  a  toy 
wagon,  and  it  was  easy  enough  for  Tom,  who 
excels  in  sloyd  work,  to  construct  a  brace  and 
seat. 

But  the  solving  of  a  practical  pedal  arrange- 
ment which  would  make  the  wheels  go  round  took 
nearly  the  whole  summer.  It  was  finally  effected, 
however,  and  if  the  machine  looked  crude  it  could 
"go."  and  to  the  blind  boy's  mind  that  was  its  favorite  theme, 
whole  purpose.  "We   took   a  trip,"   said  Tommy,    "and   that  was 

He  knows  nothing  of  beauty.  He  has  never  open  when  I  found  out  about  electricity.  We  went  on 
color,  and  the  only  impression  symmetry  conveys  the  Fall  River  boat.  Did  you  ever  ride  on  it? 
to  his  mind  is  that  of  weight  and  balance.  Form,  "JDid  the  man  tell  you  all  about  the  machinery 
size,  weight,  power  and  relative  values— these  all  land  how  it  works?  It's  wonderful.  I  think  it 
mean  much  to  Tom,  for  he.  interprets  them  through  must  be  a  very  pretty  boat;  and  the  beds  are  so 
his  sense  of  touch,  which  is  developed  to  a  degree.high  and  funny — just  like  sleeping  in  a  sink, 
incomprehensible  to  people  whose  power  is  divided  isn't  it? 
among  all  the  senses.  "ffe  didn't  have  time  to  stop  in  New  York,   but 

It  is  during  the  long  summer  vacations  at  the,  we  went  to  Buffalo,  and  I  saw  all  those  wonderful 
farm    that   Tommy    has  been   able    to    relax    from  things    that    go    by     electricity     (Tommy    always 

>ol    duties   and    give    his    inventive   genius    full  speaks    of    "seeing"    the    things    he    has    felt    and'noo 
P'av-  understood),  and  we  rode  in  an  automobile.     Isn't    ' 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown's  ibarn  he  constructed  an  it  fine  to  be  through  with  school  and  have  your 
elevator  by  which  he  finds  easy  access  to  the  hay-  days  as  well  as  nights  to  plan  new  schemes  u 
loft.     Tommy   sits   in    a  chair   at   one   end   of   the  make  things  'go'? 

rope,    balanced    by   a   pail   of  stones    at   the   other      "Then  we  took  another  trip  to  Philadelphia,  and 
end,  -making    the    ascent    by    dropping    additional  I    went    through    the    locomotive    works,    and    the 
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stones  into  the  pail 

When  the  blind  boy  wearied  of  this  amusement 
he  announced  his  intention  to  "plan  something." 
For  two  weeks  thereafter  ihe  d 


man    there    was    good.      He    explained    everything. 
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lid  very  little  sleep-  it  apart-  perhaps  when  I'm  through  school.  1' "  '^  j3  3  M  s  ho2^M  3  p_ 
mg  and  very  little  eating,  but  a  great  deal  of  wouldn't  have  time  now.  I  go  to  the  Lowell  Gram.  2M3d|ac1^E--?6x? 
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and  also  to  wash  up  for  dinner.    I  nailed  a  wooden   P  „  i5  d  x 
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VERY  LITTLE 
ACTRE 


The  Wonderful  Work  of  Boston's 
Blind  Children  in   Presenting  a 
Complete  Play  at  thePerkins  Institute 
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THE   BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CHARACTERS 


WHICH  THEY  ASSUMED. 


ING,     low-ceiled,     second-story 
\  a  indows,  more  glass- 

^     ['Mm;  .--.    the    latter    crowded 

with  which  ap-    pany  of  blind  children   to  give  a  play,    knowledge    of    what    would 

ar  like  completed  scrapboojcs,   or   with    Tll0ge    wj10    know    wjrj    attest    to    the   sary  to  stage  the  piece. 


be    neces- 


rtioi  ;   of     manniklns,    constructed   of 

pier;;:  ;n   some   of    the   cabinets 

the    far    end    of 

platform.    Upon  it  a 

.   with    \\  io<3 

mending'  his 


statement,   but  every  one  of  them  will  Getting    the    Perspective, 

smilingly  minimize   her  efforts  by  say- 

Ing  that  in  a  way  it  comes  in  the  line  In  other  words,  it  gave  a  certain  per- 
of  duty,  and  that  duty  no  one  should  spective^by  which  each  might  judge  the 
shirk.     At   least,   that  is   the  substance  whole 


of    what    several    of    the    teachers    per- 


If  each   individual   had   started 
out  with  only  her  own  lines  in  mind  the 


wife,    at   a    spinning   sonany   interested  in  the  production   of  instruction  would  have  been  much  more 


Tw<  );•:  -fi  .      or  thirty  people  are    "Undine' 


told 


in     the     toi  1.        They    Journal  writer  a  day  or  two  ago. 


Boston       Sunday  difficult.     But  the   work   was   npt   thus 


itch  every  movement  of  the  amateur 
md  thcs2?    Blind,  every,  one! 


In    order    to    speak    more    intelligibly 
of    the    methods    used    in    training    the 
cast    of    "Undine"    or    any    other    play 
dramatic  performance  by  perform-   presented  by  the  blind,   it  will   be  well 
cannot  see!    Think  of  it!  Speak  to   print   the  names   of  those   who-par- 
it    to    those    patient    instructors     at  ticipated. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in    Ondine  a    .vater  spirit Flora  L.   Mather 

them   Bertalda,   a  lady  of   rank Ida  A.    Cross 

Huldbrar.d,    Knight   of   Ringstetten 

Ellen  A.  Gavin 
Father  Heilman,  a  priest. .  .Etta  F.  Knowlton 
Hulda,  wife  of  a  fisherman.  .Rose  E.  Traynor 
Rudlelb,  a  fisherman Sophia  J.   Muldoon 


uth    Boston,    and    not    one    of 
t   will    ray,   with    a   smile,    "Really.    I 
n't    think    it    anything    remarkable." 
ley  are  used  to  it. 

Jut  the  answer  of  the  average  man 
woman  will  be  different.  In  more 
us  than  one  it  is  nothing  short  of 
irvelous  that  a  company  of  eight 
his,  none  of  whom  can  distinguish 
lylight  from  darkness,  could  bs  so 
liined  as  to  not  alone  learn  their 
|rts  through  the  medium  of  embossed 
U,  but  so  carefully  instructed  in 
,-e  mannerism  as  to  perform  acts, 
like  of  which  not  one  had  ever 
Itnessed.  to  express  emotion  which 
It  one  had  ever  felt. 
Such  a  picture  is,  of  course,  a  pitiable 


undertaken.  _J^^^m 

I  Each  woman  teacher  read  fcrner 'par- 
ticular pupils  the  text  they  were  to 
memorize.  Word  by  word  the  blind  ones 
!  wrote  down  the  lines  in  Braille— a  term 
which  demands  description.  The  Braille 
system  of  chirography  for  the  blind  is  • 
the  invention  of  a  Frenchman.  Simple 
enough  it  is,  as  one  watches  its  tedious 
execution,  but  many  of  the  world's. 
most  valuable  inventions  are  simple,  are^ 
they   not? 

A  square  of  cardboard,   corrugated  in 
parallel  lines  half  an  inch  apart,  is  the 


nucleus    around    which    the    system    is 
Kuhleborn.   a  water  spirit.... G.   May  Cooper  bv.nt       The     cardboard     is     sp0ngy     and 

Ro,r'  a  PRse Rose  M"  Durant!  yields  readily  to  gentle  pressure.     It  is 

Four  "Weeks'  Instruction.  inserted  between  the  pages. of  a  plain*- 

Fully  four  weeks'  time  was  consumed  sheet  of  white  paper  rsembling  foolscap, 
in  teaching  the  characters  their  parts. 'and  deft  fingers  press  the  upper  surface 
One  teacher  labored  with  Undine,  a  swiftly  until  it  has  sunken  into  every 
principal,  and  with  the  priest,  a  minor  crease,  reproducing  accurately  the  cor- 
figure.      Another     trained    the     Knight  rugations    on   the   square   of   cardboard 

underneath. 


Writing  in  Braille. 

Then  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  fol- 
lowing the  topmost  crease  and  moving 


and  the  water  spirit.  Another  instruct- 
ed Bertalda  and  the  fisherman,  and 
still  another  taught  Huldbrand.  At 
first  an  hour  a  day  was  spent  in  work 
e,   but   pity  must   needs  give   way   to  with    the    different    characters.      Then, 

wnright    amazement    when    the    left-  for  about  two  weeks,  all  the  characters  towards  the  right,  while  touching  at  the 
ss  of  the  educated  blind  is  studied,     worked    an    hour   a   day    together,    and  same   time   the    tip    of   the   lead    pencil 
he  latest  dramatic  work  at    the  Per-  later    two    hours   a   day   were    spent   in  held  in  the   other  hand,   each   separate 
ps    Inst iiution    was    a    production    of  teaching    each    character    its    relation  word  id  spelled  out,  letter  by  letter,  dis- 
r.dine,"    a    play    in    five    acts,    trans-  to   the   whole.  jointed.    One  line  having  been  completed 

ed  from  the  French  by  St.  Pierre,  The  methods  used  in  having  the  girls  I  both  hands  move  back  along  the  trough, 
d  dramatized  by  Dugan  in  his  memorize  their  lines  were  at  once  the  the  fingers  drop  down  to  the  corrugation 
ing's  Jester."    It   was  given   in    the  exemplification      of     patience,      and     a  below,  and  a  fresh  line  is  commenced. 

ualified.  revelation— to     the     uninitiated— in     in-      When  all   is  done   the   foolscap   is   re- 
lave   been  ,    but   the  struction  for  the  blind.    Repeated  read-  newed.   and  lo!  Every  pencil  mark  has 

<st  production  was  more  pretentious,  ings   of    "Undine"    had   made   the   girls  maae  an  indentation;  the  separate  let- 
familiar    with    the   story,    and    the    ele-  ters    and    characters    appear    embossed 
mentary    work    resembled    more    a    be-  upon  the  under  side.    For  the  pupil  the 
ginning    with    the    whole    rather    than 
with    the    parts.      Everyone    heard    the 
play  and  that  gave  each  a  preparatory 


>re  classical. 

Training  Is  No  Small   Task. 
\t    is   no    small    task   to   train   a   com- 


JO 


reading  of  Braille  is  apparently  as  easy 
as  ordinary  reading  is  easy  to  the  one 
with  the  God-given  gift  of  sight.  Nim- 
bly those  sensitive  fingers  run  along  the 
depressed  lines  and  over  the  sunken  let- 
ters, and  without  the  least  show  of  hesi- 
tancy spoken  translation  is  made. 

Marvelous?  Possibly  so  to  you  and  I, 
but  not  to  those  accustomed  to  it. 

In  such  a  manner,  then,  each  charac- 
ter of  "Undine"  took  down  her  part, 
and  oft-repeated  fingering  of  the  Braille 
enabled  memorizing.  Strange  as  the 
statement  may  seem,  these  blind  stu- 
dents learn'  almost  exactly  as  rapidly 
as  their  more  fortunate  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  it  required  little  or  no 
more  time  for  Hulda  and  Bertalda,  and 
all  the  rest  to  master  each  her  lines 
than  it  would  for  an  ordinary  student 
to  have  learned  the  same  by  rote. 

Hard  to  Teach  Gestures. 


But  then  came  the  tug  of  war.  The 
stage  was  set  for  the  first  .scene  of 
"Undine."  The  characters  were  as- 
sembled and  made  to  understand,  by 
spoken  word  and  gentle  guidance,  what 
gesture  they  should  make  at  certain 
times,  whither  they  should  move  and 
what  actions  they  should  simulate.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task,  this  teaching, 
but,  through  care  and  repetition,  great 
things  were  accomplished,  and  gradu- 
ally each  character  learned  just  where 
her  part  came  in,  just  what  to  do. 

In  the  interpretations  of  the  various 
pirts  into  words  the  instructors  did  not 
stipulate  that  the  text  be  followed  ab- 
solutely. Some  latitude  was  given,  and, 
while  the  story  of  the  play  was  told  to 
a  nicety,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
once  in  a  while  the  author  would  not 
have  recognized  his  work.  In  general, 
however,  the  lapses  were  unnoticed  and 
quite  pardonable— it  may  be  tnxt  see- 
ing children  would  have  done  no  better. 
Action  and  gesture  were  the  hardest 
to  teach.  The  players  were  at  firs:  al- 
lowed to  give  their  own  interpretatio  i, 
which  was,  of  course,  more  or  le*s 
stilted,  because  none  knew  by  experi- 
ence how  this  movement  or  that  move- 
ment looked.  More  than  once  work 
was  carried  on  along  the  line  of  the 
.  imitative,  but  even  then,  though  the 
teachers  took  hold  of  tneir  pupils  and 
directed  certain  motions,  which  were 
afterward  repeated,  the  results  were 
only  partly  satisfactory.  In  the  main 
the  idea  was  to  make  each  amateur 
undertsand  that  a  specified  motion  was 
necessary  at  a  certain  time  and  in  re- 
lation to  certain  lines  spoken  at  that 
time.  After  which  practice  aided  in  the 
struggle  for  such  perfection  as  is  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility  of  the  blind. 

Portraying  Unknown  Things. 

Sometimes  some  very  emphatic  sug- 
gestions were  given,  and  particularly 
when  it  became  necessary  to  try  and 
tell  the  pupils  how  they  must  act,  what 
they  must  dr>,  when  their  lines  called 
for  the  portrayal  of  emotions  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  experience,  or  of 
movements  which  naught  but  intuition 
or  the  untutored  evolution  of  inner 
consciousness  could  germinate. 

In  one  case  a  teacher  told  her  charge 
cnat  sne  must  express  deep  pain  at  a 
certain  point.  "But  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced deep  pain,"  the  pupil  re- 
plied. "How,  then,  can  I  show  it?"  By 
word  of  mouth  the  idea  of  sorrow  was 
indicated  as  well  as  possible,  and  in  the 
end  "Undine"  acquitted  herself  with 
good  success.  Not  knowing  what  sor- 
row is,  her  portrayal  of  it  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  uncertain  some- 
thing which  imagination  alone  could 
conjure  up. 

I'Jven  after  arduous  practice  the  ges- 
tures were  unnatural  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  for  at  best  the  blind  can 
only  get  the  general  direction  of  a 
movement  of  the  arms  or  hands,  and 
stiffness  is  the  unevitable  result.  One 
of  the  teachers  said  the  other  day 
that  she  doubted  whether  it  would 
over  be  possible  to  train  sightless 
pufils  very  much  in  gesture  work. 


Examples    of    Intuition. 

In  the  first  act  of  "Undine"  there  is 
a  storm  of  sand  against  the  window  of 
the  fisher  cottage,  and  then  the  water 
spirit  appears,  dressed  in  white.  Rud- 
lieb,  hearing  the  swirl  of  the  storm  and 
the'  rattle  of  the  sand  against  the 
glass,  kneels  and  sings  a  prayer.  At 
the  end  of  this  invocation  Hulda  goes 
to  the  door  in  answer  to  a  knock, 
and  admits  a  stranger,  who  seeks  food 
and  lodging.  Straight  as  if  she  saw 
the  way  the  fisherman's  wife  moved 
toward  the  portal,  placed  her  hand 
upon  the  knob,  and  threw  the  door 
wide  open.  In  a  way,  the  mat  on  the 
floor  served  as  a  guide,  but  after  all  it 
was  more:  intuition  was  at  the  helm- 
that  intuition  which  enables  anyone 
to  find  his  way  about  familiar  places 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  midnight. 

Having  admitted  the  stranger,  Hulda 
returned  to  the  kitchen  cupboard,  took 
down  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  set 
the  table.  Not  absolutely  sure,  one 
could  see  her  hand  steal  to  the  edge 
in  measurement  of  the  proper  distance 
from  it  at  which  the  utensils  should  be- 
located.  But  this  motion  was  unnotice- 
able  to  nearly  every  one  except  the 
teachers  who  know  the  ways  ot  the 
blind.  .   .  .    .       _-„ 

Many  such  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned, for  they  were  legion  in  tlwpW. 
but  these  two  or  three  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  general  idea. 

The   Play   Presented. 

With  a  partial  dress  rehearsal  three 
days  before  the  drama  was  given,  the 
children  were  prepared  for  the  climax 
of  their  work,  and  they  went  about 
their  play-acting  then  with  a  spirit  or. 
whole-heartedness  which  was  beautiful 
to  lcok  upon.  The  handful  of  spectators 
who  saw  the  performance  were  filled 
with  varying  sensations.  One  can 
scarcely  describe  them— perhaps  it 
would  be  irreverent  to  try— but  a  teach- 
er said,  after  it  was  over:  "It  made 
me  feel  tight  around  the  heart  and 
open  around  the  eyes."  And  that  de- 
scription seems  all  sufficient. 

The  program  for  the  performance 
was  printed  on  the  embossing  press  ot 
the  institution,  and  the  blind  perform- 
ers, running  their  fingers  over  the 
raided  letters,  read  the  names  of  the 
cast,  anl  the  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
every  whit  as  easily  as  one  reads  an 
ordinary  theatrical   bill. 

Frank  W.  Lovering. 


- 


^ 


The  £adies'  Visiting  (Committee  request  the 
honor  of  your  presence  at  a  reception  to  be  given 
at  the  D^i ndergarten  for  the  Blind,  in  Jamaica 
"Plain,  corner  of  "Perkins  and  ©ay  streets,  on 
3/Condau.  ^/(pril  21,  at  2  "p.  3yL  The  exercises 
in  the  hall  will  begin  at   3.20  "P.  3/C. 

Mrs.    William   Appleton,  President 

Mrs.    Louis   Agassiz,    /  7iv   President. 

Mrs.   Larz  Anderson.  Mrs.   Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Mrs.  Kingstnill  Marrs. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Mrs.  Jolin  Chipman Gray.  Mrs.  (ieorge  H.   Monks, 

Mrs.  K.  Winchester  Donald.         Miss  Constance  (i.   Lee.  Mrs.    E.   Preble   Motley. 


Mrs.  George   Draper. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 


Miss   Annie   C.   Warren. 


,v 


>n 


l 
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ANOTHER    BUILDING    NEEDED 


Annual  Reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind— Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev. 
A.  A.  Berle  and  M.  Anagnos  Made  Ad- 
dresses— General  Francis  H.  Appleton 
Presided — The  Mystery  of  Sight  Without 
Eyes 

At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Ja- 
maica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon,  the  an- 
nual reception  was  held.  A  large  number 
of  invitations  had  been  extended  by  the 
ladies'  visiting  committee,  numbering  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  president;  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  vice  president;  Mrs.  .Larz  Ander- 
son, Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester 
Donald,  Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Eliot,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Mars,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 
and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren.  At  an  early 
hour  the  people  began  to  assemble.  The 
children  were  gathered  in  the  schoolrooms 
where  they  were  engaged  in  their  regular 
every  day  routine  of  study,  and  it  was  roost 
interesting  to  pass  from  room  to  room  and 
watch  the  delicate  fingers  of  the  sightless 
little  ones  swiftly  and  surely  moving  about 
their  tasks.  Here  they  were  weaving  bas- 
kets, there  building  blockhouses  on  archi- 
tectural plans,  again  they  traced  the  relief 
maps  of  the  country  and  decided  their  geog- 
raphy lessons,  sewed  cards,  wove  bright- 
colored   papers,   or  crocheted   gay   yarns. 

Eighty-six  boys  and  girls  were  as  busy 
as  busy  could  be.  In  the  windows  were 
boxes  of  newly  planted  seeds,  and  from 
these  the  children  are  learning  their  first 
lessons  in  botany.  Each  morning  they  water 
the  earth,  and  many  times  a  day  they  take 
mental  notes  on  the  development  of  the 
seedlings.  'That  they  may  be  fully  informed 
of  the  progress  made,  every  now  and  then 
a  plant  Is  gently  pulled  up  and  the  roots  ex- 
amined. The  coming  of  spring  has  been  a 
mystery  to  these  children.  Out  in  the  yard 
they  have  felt  the  grass  coming  up,  tne  buds 
swelling,  heard  the  birds  singing,  and  they 
have   been    happy. 

The  children  are  of  all  ages,  from  five  to 
fourteen,    but     there    Is     one     tall,    shapely 
youth  of  fifteen— it  is  Tommy  Stringer.     By 
good  rights  he  belongs  over  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston, 
but  for  several  years  now  he  has  been  at- 
tending a  public  school  in  Jamaica  Plain— 
the  Lowell— and  so  he  has  been  allowed  to 
remain    here    longer     than      he      otherwise 
would.    Tommy,  they  call  him  Tom  now,  has 
develoned  very  much  in  the  past  year.     His 
face  has  begun  to  assume  the  look  of  one 
who  has  learned  the  lessons  of  self-control, 
and  for  him  that  was  a  great  triumph,  as 
he   has    a   strong,    wulful    nature,    and    has 
not  found  it  easy  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
himself.     He    smiles    intelligently    and    ap- 
preciatively, and  thought  is  plainly  stamped 
on    the    mobile,    sensitive    face.     A    curious 
change    was    suddenly    writ    upon    his    face 
yesterday.    He  had  been  greeting  this  friend 
and   that,    and   giving   his    attention    to   the 
placing  of  a  boutonnaire  of  mayflowers  in 
the  lapel  of  his  coat.     His  countenance  had 
the  clear  cut  Irnperturbility  of  a  cameo.    Out 
of  the  throng  someone  came  up  and  clasped 
his  hand,   the  boy  gave  a  quick  movement 
of  recognition   and     then    recklessly    flung 
himself  into   the   arms   of  a   tall   man.     He 
knew  the  arms  were  extended,  though,   for 
the  man  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Anagnos, 
his    friend,    Who    is    carrying    on    the    great 
work     begun     by    Dr.    Howe.     For     a     full 
minute  Tommy  clung  with  his  arms  tightly 
around  the  neck  of  his  friend,   and  his  im- 
passive   face    became    flushed    and    his    lips 
quivered  with  unspoken  emotion.     He  could 
not    hear    the    laugh   of   his   friend,    but    he 
smiled   delightedly   when   Mr    Anagnos  gave 
hljm  the  old  familiar  greeting— a  playful  pat 
on  the  right  cheek,  another  on  the  left  and 
a  pull  at  the  nose. 


It  is  strange  how  Tom  knows  instantly 
by  the  touch  of  the  hand  if  he  has  ever 
met  anyone  before.  When  he  goes  to  school 
in  the  morning,  he  knows  all  the  boys 
when  they  rush  up  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  the  boys  take  pride  in  vieing  with 
each  other  to  see  how  well  they  can  learn 
to  converse  with  him  by  the  sign  language 
of  the  hand.  He  has  his  chosen  friends,  and 
loves  very  much  to  be  with  the  boys.  Twice 
a  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  he  goes  to 
school,  accompanied  by  his  instructor,  Miss 
Conley.  He,  too,  has  kept  an  eye  on  the 
coming  of  spring.  It  has  been  his  delight 
in  the  oast  few  weeks  to  climb  a.  certain. 
tree  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  progress 
of  the  buds.  It  was  an  event  when  the  deli- 
cate leaves  came  forth  to  greet  his  fingers. 
Such  little  things  make  the  day  momentous 
to  those  who  neither  see,  nor  hear  nor  speak. 
Tommy  is  not  as  yet  a  "dig"  in  his  studies, 
he  is  more  interested  in  general  informa- 
tion and  especially  in  the  sciences  and 
geography.  He  is  proud  of  his  fifteen  years, 
and  he  takes  much  pleasure  in  writing  let- 
ters.   On  the  holiday  he  wrote  five. 

At  exactly  half-past  three  the  observing 
throng  of  guests  left  the  schoolrooms  and 
went  to-  the  hall,  and  the  children  In 
orderly  files  followed  until  the  platform 
was  covered  with  them.  There  was  a 
flutter  of  more  than  passing  Interest  when 
the  beloved  face  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
appeared  at  the  door— in  her  fingers  was  a 
single  flower— a  dandelion  blossom— remi- 
niscent to  her  of  so  many  childhood  springs 
—and  when  she  advanced  to  the  stage  they 
seated  her  in  a  big  armchair  that  appeared 
like  a  throne  when  her  heavy  cloak  had 
been   thrown  over  its  back. 

The  exercises  >were  opened  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation.  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  who  briefly  spoke  of  the  no- 
ble work,  and  said:  "The  institution 
is  the  success  it  is  by  the  generosity  of 
the  people."  The  programme,  printed  in 
raised  letters  like  the  books  of  the  school, 
|  was  then  opened  with  a  song  of  "Welcome 
|  Spring"  sung  by  a  class  of  boys.  A  duet 
for  a  cornet  and  alto  horn  was  next  offerM 
by  Nicola  Sacco  and  John  Jordan,  and 
John's  horn  almost  measured  the  height  of 
the  boy.  A  chorus  of  girls  contributed  a. 
pretty,  tuneful  song  entitled  "The  Wind- 
FloTve.r,"  and  Robert  Safford,  a  bit  of  a 
boy,  recited  "Spring's  Call  to  the  Flowers." 
Three  kindergarten  girls  drew  up  their 
rocking-chairs  and  taking  their  dolls  In 
their  arms  gently  rocked  and  sang  "Th  • 
Doll's  Lullaby."  As  Mrs.  Howe  afterwar  1 
said:  "Had  they  seen  they  could  not  have 
nursed  their  dolls  more  tenderly,  or  more 
forcibly  recalled  to  her  the  scenes  of  child- 
hood." 

Owing  to  a  bad  cold,  Alice  Finnegan  did 
not  recite  "Fashions  at  the  Court  of  Queen 
Flora,"  but  Maidie  Curran  took  her  place 
and  won  much  applause.  "Disappoint- 
ment" was  then  sung  by  a  tiny  colored 
boy,  Joseph  Rodrigo,  but  as  Rev.  A.  A. 
Berle  remarked  in  his  address  which  im- 
mediately followed,  "Joseph  himself  was  no 
disappointment."  "We  are  here  witness- 
ing," he  said,  "one  of  those  marvellous  ef- 
fects which  the  Christian  gospel  has  macie 
possible.  When  the  Christian  gospel  caitw 
we  learned  that  those  who  are  strong  must 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  The  great- 
est gk.ry  of  Christianity  has  been  tno 
achievement  of  just  this  sympathy  toward 
mankind.  The  best  use  of  our  lives  is  to 
give  richness  and  power  to  some  other 
lives.  That  man  is  greatest  who  can  :take 
some  nature  naturally  barren  and  make  it 
fertile.  We  know  now  that  sight  is  not  in 
the  eyes,  but  in  the  invisible  sight  of  the 
heart  and  the  soul.  If  we  go  forth  from 
here  in  the  right  spirit  we  will  help  to  make 
It  possible  for  others  to  enjoy  these  advan- 
tages. Mr.  Berle  then  expressed  his  hope 
that  next  year  he  would  be  able  to  present 
the  kindergarten  with  a  check  for  $1U00. 
Again  the  programme  was  taken  up  and 
the  boys  sang,  "When  life  is  brightest^" 
It  is  noticeable  that  there  was  no  sadness 
in  the  ve'ees  or  faces  of  any  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  certainly  must  have  sunshine 
in  their  hearts.  There  was  a  tender,  pa- 
thetic number  p!ayed  by  four  boys  on  thoir 
violins,  and  in  sharp  contrast  came  the 
"Happy  Spring  Waltz"  by  the  girls.  They 
could  not  all  keep  their  feet  still,  so  he- 
wltehing  was  the  music. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  the  next 
speaker.  She  said:  "Dear  Friends  and 
Mr.  President— I  share  with  you  the  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  of  this  occasion.  It 
seems  a  very  good  choice  to  have  the  exer- 
cises at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  joy  over 
the  coming  of  spring  quickens  our  hearts 
with  sympathy  for  the  children  who  cannot 
see  the  budding  color.  They  must  go , 
through  life  as  Milton  describes,  'With 
knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.' 
A  neglected  garden  is  a  sad  sight,  a  tragical 
sight,  but  nothing  is  so  sad  as  neglected 
children— wanting  that  intellectual  training 
that  makes  out  of  the  little  ones  citizens  of 
power.  The  children  have  a  claim  upon 
us  and  a  right  to  being  trained.  When  a 
little  girl  of  nine  I  was  entrusted  with  a 
beautiful  copy  of  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  in 
red  and  gold,  and  the  hero  to  me  was  Great- 
heart.  -  Years  after  I  met  Greatheart  in 
my  husband,  Dr.  Howe,  who  championed 
the  cause  of  the  weak."  And  just  here 
she  paid  a  loving  tribute  to  her  son-in-law, 
M.  Anagnos,  who  came  back  from  Greece 
with  Dr.  Howe  and  has  carried  on  the  great 
work. 

Mr.  Anagnos  said,  "Perhaps  some  of  the 
people  who  know  of  our  kindergarten  may 
think  we  have  some  children  not  of  th.' 
kindergarten  age.  We  have  a  primary  de- 
partment and  the  kindergarten  principles 
are  carried  on  there.  We  have  here  an 
international  collection  of  children.  Nine 
races  are  represented  on  the  platform. 
Nearly  all  the  European  races— the  Ger- 
man, Russian  Jews,  Poles,  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards  and  Armenians. 

"There  are  many  now  who  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  school.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  have  a  primary  building  for  the 
girls.  We  have  not  much  money.  We  have 
faith.  In  whom?  In  you.  This  State  or 
the  city  of  Boston  has  not  given  one  dollar 
for  this  kindergarten,  but  the  citizens  of 
Boston  have  given  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Next  month  on  faith,  for  we  have  but 
little  money,  we  shall  begin  breaking  the 
ground  for  the  primary  building,  but  we 
need  much  help  to  enable  us  to  realize  ou>- 
hopes."  The  programme  closed  with  a. 
kindersymphoiiy  in  C.  All  the  childrer 
joined  in  this,  and  the  musical  medley  wa»; 
a  merry  finale  to  a  most  instructive  after, 
noon. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN 

Kindergarten  Pupils  Interest  Society 
Folks  at  Their  Exhibition 


Society  stamped  its  mark  of  approval  on 
the  management  of  the  institution  known, 
as  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  located 
at_the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon,  by 
attending  its  exhibition  in  large  numbers. 
There  were  many  interesting  events  on 
the  programme.  Among  them  were  a 
song,  "Disappointment."  by  Joseph  Rod- 
rigo; violin  solo  allegretto  by  four  kinder- 
garten boys,  and  song.  "Happy  Spring 
Waltz,"  by  a  class  of  girls.  Other  num- 
bers on  the  programme  were:  Song,  "Wel- 
come Spring,"  by  class  of  boys;  cornet 
and  alto-horn  duet.  Nicola  Lacco  and  John 
Jordan;  song.  "Wind  Flower,"  a  chorus  of 
girls;  recitation,  "-airing's  Call  to  the 
Flowers,"  Robert  Safford;  song,  "The 
Dolls'  Lullaby."  three  kindergarten  girls: 
recitation,  "Fashions  at  the  Court  of 
Queen  Flora,"  Alice  Finnegan,  and  kin- 
der-symphony in  G  by  the  orchestra. 

The  Rev.  A  A.  Berle  made  a  felicitous 
address,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
recited  a  poem  in  German,  afterwards 
translating  it  into  English  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  pupils. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  also  spoke. 

The  ladies  having  the  exhibition  In 
charge  were  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs. 
Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs.  B.  Winchester  Don- 
ald, Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs.  Ma.ud 
Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Miss  Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,  Mrs.  Klngswlll  Mars,  (Mrs.  George 
H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley  and 
Miss  Annie  C  Warren. 
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MORE  ROOM  NEEDED 


Kindergarten   for   the    Blind 
Growing  Rapidly. 


Large  Gathering  at  Its  An- 
nual Exhibition  Monday. 


Delightful   Music  and  Reel 
tations  by  the  Children. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  In 
Jamaica  Plain  attracted  a  large  and 
representative  gathering  from  the  Back 
Ba:  .  Jlrookline  and  Cambridge  yester- 
day afternoon,  ihe  occasion  being  the 
annual  reception  and  an  entertainment 
I  by  the  pupils  of  the  institution.  The 
i  affair  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
tho  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee,  and 
was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  also  to 
stimulate  additional  interest  in  the 
work. 

Si  veral  hundred  people  were  present- 
and  they  were  given  the  freedom  of 
the  grounds  and  buildings.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  teachers  re- 
ceived in  the  main  building,  after  wUch 
exercises  were  held  in  the  hall.  Gen. 
Francs  H.  Appleton  presided,  and  seat- 
ed on  the  platform  were  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle.  D.  D., 
Director  Anagnos,  many  teachers  cf  the 
kindergarten  and  about  80  boys  arid 
girls. 

The  Speakers. 

In  a  brief  opening  address,  Gen.  Ap> 
pleton  spoke  of  the  work  which  has 
■been  done  at  the  Kindergarten,  and 
also  throughout  the  country.  He 
pleaded  for  the  generous  support  of 
tho.se  present  in  order  that  the  good 
work  might  continue.  "Massachusetts 
people  have  opened  their  arms  and 
have  helped  to  do  good  in  this  line," 
said  the  speaker.  "The  school  is  what 
it  is  and  the  success  that  it  is  through 
the  generosity  of  the  public-spirited 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  has 
grown  wonderfully  and  the  excellent 
work  of  the  teachers  has  helped  it  to 
build  up.  Let  the  good  7ork  go  on  for 
the  good  of  humanity." 

Dr.  Berle  was  the  first  speaker. 
"We  are  today  witnessing  one  of 
those  defects  of  nature,"  began 
the  speaker.  "These  little  children  shall 
be  given  their  eyes.  They  shall  be  sup- 
plemented in  all  their  other  faculties. 
We  have  seen  their  fine  work  here  to- 
day. It  is  due  greatly  to  the  careful, 
patient  work  of  the  teachers  in  in- 
structing these  little  ones,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  this  institution  for  what 
it  has  accomplished.  Massachusetts  h;  s 
always  been  great  in  these  things  and 
has  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
movements  of  this  kind.  She  has 
taught  New  England  and  America  In 
this  line  of  work.  We  are  here  to  pledge 
our  allegiance  to  this  institution,  to  feel 
the  current  of  its  work,  to  assist  and 
extend   our   intellect   in    it." 

Mrs.  Howe  received  a  warm  reception 
and  spoke  interestingly.  "I  :.hare  with 
you,"  said  the  speaker,  "the  pleasure 
and  instruction  of  this  occasion.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  have  an  af- 
fair of  this  nature  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  should  quicken  our  sympathies 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  see  the 
beauties  of  spring.  They  cannot  see 
they  must  go  through  their  lives  than 
way.  What  can  recompense  them  for 
deprivation?  Thsy  are  a  happy 
family  here,  full  of  hope  and  affection, 
looking  forward  to  what  the  future  will 
bring.     We    owe    these    teai  I    debt 

>f  deep  gratitude,  and  we  owe  to  ih<  >'e 
■hildren  the  debt  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy.." 


Mr.  Anagnos,  the  last  speaker,  said 
that  there  was  an  International  collec- 
tion of  children  In  the  institution,  repre- 
senting nearly  all  of  the  European  na- 
tions. He  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
support,  saying  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  new  buildings,  as  the  dem 
f.>r  more  quarters  was  increasing  daily. 

The  Entertainment. 

The  exercises  by  the  children  wen 
an   Interesting   character   and    consist'    i 
entirely  of  vocal  and  Instrumental  mu- 
sic and  recitations  by  members   of   n 
primary  and  kindergarten  departments. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Song,     "Welcome    Spring.''     by    a    class 
;     duet    for    ornet    ami     alto    horn,     by 
Nicola  tfaeco  and  John  Jordan;   song,    "Wind 
Plower,"     a     chorus     of     girls;     recitation 
"Spring's   Call    to   the    Flowers,"    by    Roberl 
ng,    "The   Doll's    Lullaby,"    three 
kindergarten    girls;    recitation,    "Fashions   at 
the  Court   of   Queen   Flora,"   by  Majdte   ('in 
ran;     song.      "Disappointment."      by     Joseph 
Rodrlgo;    song.     "When     Life    Is     Brightest,  ' 
by  the  boys';  violin  selection,   by  four  kinder- 
garten   boys;    song,    "Happy    Spring    Waltz." 
by  a  clas*  of  girls;   Kinder  Symphony  In  C, 
by  the  orchestra. 
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THOUGH  SIGHTLESS,  NOT  SAD. 


Blind  Little  Ones  Sing  at  the 
Kindergarten  Reception. 


children  a  debt  or   love   ana   sympathy, 
which  education  can  bestow  upon  them. 

Supt.  Anagnos  made  an  earnest  plea 
In  the  interests  of  the  institution.  More 
than  a  score  of  girls  are  now  on  .the 
list,  he  said,  waiting  for  admission  to 
the  kindergarten,  and  another  primary 
building  is  absolutely  necessary  so  that 
the  children  may  be  advanced  from  the 
kindergarten  and  room  made  for  those 
who  are  waiting.  "We  are  going  to 
erect  a  building,"  he  said.  "We  have  no 
money,  but  we  have  faith— faith  in  you 
and  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  the 
state.  The  state  has  not  contributed 
jl  cent  to  this  work,  nor  have  we  re- 
ceived 1  cent  from  the  city." 
I  In  conclusion  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  the  noble  women  who  are  doing 
the  work  of  the   kindergarten. 

The  visiting  committee,  through  whom 
Jthe  invitations  were  issued,  includes: 
i  President,  Mrs.  William  Appleton;  vlce-pres- 
Jdents,  Mrs.  Louis  Agasslz,  Mrs.  Larz  Ander- 
son. Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Mrs.  E.  Winchester 
Donald.  Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs.  Maude 
Howe  Elliot.  Mrs.  John  Ohiproan  Gray,  Miss 
Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  Mrs 
Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks  Mrs' 
^E.  Prebel  Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

Mmtm  gailjf  dltftt 


Visitors  Inspect  Work  of  the  Classes 
and   Then    Listen    to   Addresses  — 
j  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Speaks  — 
Supt.   Anagnos   Urges   Aid   in   Be- 
half of  the  Institution. 

There  was  a  very  general  acceptance 
of  the  invitations  to  the  annual  recep- 
tion at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
issued  by  the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
of  that  institution,  which  was  held  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  kindergarten 
buildings,  corners  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain. 

From  3  o'clock  to  3:30  the  guests  in- 
spected the  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  buildings  and  witnessed  the 
routine  work  of  the  little  pupils  in  their 
classrooms. 

Then  followed  the  exercises  by  Che 
pupils,  which  included  the  following: 

At  the  latter  hour  the  exercises  by  the 
pupils  were  begun  in  the  hall.  Each 
number  on  the  programme  was  enthusi- 
astically applauded. 

The  programme: 

Song,  "Welcome  Spring,"  class  of  boys;  duet 
for  comet  and  alto  norn.  Masters  Nicola 
Sacco  and  John  Jordan;  song.  "Wind  Flower," 
girls'  chorus;  recitation,  "Spring's  Call  to  the 
Flowers,"  Robert  SafTord;  snug.  "The  Dolls' 
Lullaby,"  tffree  Httle  kindergarten  girls;  reci- 
tation. "Fashions  at  the  Court  of  Queen 
Flora,"  Mary  I.  Curran;  song,  "Disappoint- 
ment," Joseph  Rodrlgo;  song.  "When  Life 
Is  Brightest,  boys'  chorus;  quartet  for  vio- 
lins. "Allegretto,"  four  boys;  song,  "Happy 
Spring  Waltz,"  girls'  chorus;  "Kinder  Sym- 
pony  in  C,"  orchestra  of  14  boys  and  four. 
girls. 

Seated  upon  the  platform  with  Presi- 
dent Francis  H.  Appleton  of  the  corpo- 
ration, who  was  in  charge  of  the  exer- 
cises, was  Supt.  Michael  Anagnos,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Berle  of  Allston.  President  Appleton 
extended  a  welcome  to  those  present, 
and  said  that  the  kindergarten  was  a 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind,  but 
that  the  corporation  opened  its  arms  to 
do  good  to  the  afflicted  children  of  other 
states.  The  school,  said  Mr.  Appleton, 
is  the  success  it  is  because  of  the  char- 
ity of  the  people. 

The  children  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  and  seemingly  enjoyed  the 
exercises  as  much  as  their  visitors. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle  congratulated 
the  institution  on  its  achievements,  and 
th°n  recited  a  poem  in  German,  trans- 
lating each  verse  into  English. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  received  a 
warm  greeting. 

How  glad  we  must  feel,  she  said,  when 
we  think  of  such  an  institution  as  this, 
which  trains  the  minds  and  talents  of 
these  children  to  habits  of  industry. 
The  children  have  a  claim  upon  us  that 
they  shall  be  properly  cared  for,  and 
they  show  they  are  full  of  hope,  and 
what  a  blessed  sight  it  is.    We  owe  the 
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BLIND    CHILDREN    SING. 

Annual   Reception  of  the   Kindergar- 
ten  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  was  held  yester- 
day afternoon. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  visit- 
ing committee,  Mrs  William  Appleton, 
Mrs  Elizabeth  C.  Agafeslz,  Miss  Caro- 
line G.  Lee,  Mrs  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs 
John  Chipman  Gray,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,, 
Mrs  Larz  Anderson,  Mrs  Kinngsmill 
Marrs,  Mrs  E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs  E.  Preble  Mot- 
ley, Miss  Annie  C.  Warren.  Mrs  George 
Howard  Monks  and  Mrs  George  A. 
Draper. 

The  exercises  were  hold  in  the  school 
hall.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  president  of 
the  corporation,  presided  and  had  charse 
of  the  program.  The  73  children  of  the 
school  were  grouped  on  the  platform  in 
charge  of  their  teachers. 

The  exercises  opened  with  a.  song, 
"Welcome,  Spring,"  by  a  class  of  boys, 
A  cornet  and  alto  horn  duet  was  ren- 
dered by  Nicola  Sacco  and  John  Jordan. 
A  chorus  of  girls  then  sang  "Wind  Flow- 
ers." Robert  Safford  gave  a  recitation, 
"Spring's  Call  to  the  Flowers."  A  pret- 
ty little  part  was  "The  Doll's  Lullaby" 
by  three  of  the  little  girls.  Mary  Cur- 
ran gave  a  recitation,  "Fashions  at  the 
Court  of  the  Flower  Flora."  Joseph 
Rodrigo  sang  "Disappointment"  and 
Rev  A.  A.  Berle  of  Brighton  gave  an 
interesting  address. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  a  song,  "When  Life  is  Bright- 
est," by  the  boys;  violin  allegretto  by 
four  of  the  boys,  and  a  song.  "Happy 
Spring  Waltz,"  by  the  girls. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  made  a  few  re- 
marks from  her  chair  on  tho  ph-tform 
and  the  afternoon's  entertainment  closed 
with  tho  rendering  of  the  kinder  sym- 
phony in  G  by  the  school  orchestra,  con- 
sisting of  14  boys  and  four  girls. 
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ANNUAL   EXHIBITION. 


j_r_.  J  ______  Yt-r*  Howe,  who  is  al- 
ways a  most  welcome  guest,   spoke  of 
the  pleasure  aud  profit  the  exercises  had 
beeu  to  her.     She  referred  to  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Howe,  who  had  beeu  inst  u- 
lnental  iu  creating  this  work  and  paid  a 
tribute  to  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
Monday  afternoon  the  annual  recep-  who  has  carried  on  the  great  work  and 
tion  of   the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  so  dearly  loved  by  the  children, 
was  held,  and  the  very  general  response      In  closing  Mr.  Anagnos  said  the  great 
to  the  invitations  sent  out  shows  the  need  of  the  Institution  was  for  a  new 
interest  that  is  felt  in  this  institution,  primary  building  and    they  had  faith 
Little  conception  can  be  gained  of  the  enough  iu  the  generosity  of  the  people 
great    moral    as    well    as    educational  to  undertake  its  construction,  believing 
work  that  is  done  by  the  painstaking;  the  funds  would  be  forthcoming.    The 
instructors  here,  unless  a  visit  is  paid  splendid  spirit  of  trust  in   the  outcome 
to  the  little  ones  aud  some  study  given  of   the  adventure,   on  the  part  of  Mr. 
to  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  Anagnos,  fortells  almost  beyond  ques- 
obtained.    It  is  sometimes  the  privilege!  tion  its  success. 

of  a  visitor  to  watch  a  child's  face  as ■=— 

the  consciousness  of  a  new  fact  dawns  rrU/»   flNt>t£rhorO   _Ll*H1.^CVtl)t 
upon  him.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  _____ 


nil  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of 
this  work  become  known.  AiiotLe^ 
interesting  ?tudy  for  those  at  .n^-ng 
these  exercises  from  year  to  _,  ear  is 
the  development  and  ^liarye  seen  In 
the  faces  of  the  c'-ildrer.  This  is  par- 
+'"- -__._y  noticcaDle  in  !_e  face  of 
T::.„v  Str-gcr,  who  is  outgrowing 
the  boyish  wilfulness,  and  in  its  place 
the  student  of  character  may  find  a 
str^upth  and  mastery  that  has  come 
frorr:  :.;^-i_o^  st_*_-coniro-.  l_t>  _._  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  the  Kindergarten 
much  longer  than  the  average  student 
as  he  is  attending  school  in  the  Lowell 
district. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  devotion 
of  the  children  for  the  springtime,  with 
its  song  of  birds,  its  bursting  buds  and 
its  fragrant  flowers.  The  seeds  planted 
in  the  schoolrooms  afford  a  study  in 
botany,  and  the  little  students  are 
allowed  to  learn  of  their  growth  by 
taking  them  from  the  earth.  This 
brings  a  rest  from  the  books  aud  is  a 
diversion  from  which  they  gain  untold 
pleasure  and  benefit. 

The  work  of  the  little  ones  that  is 
accomplished  wholly  by  the  sense  of 
touch  afforded  no  less  interest  on  this 
than  on  other  occasions,  and  the  little 
basket  weavers,  the  little  block  house 
builders,  and  all  the  tasks  assigned  im- 
pressed the  beholders,  in  part  by  the  dex- 
terity and  cleverness  and  in  part  by  the 
thought  that  anything  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  little  fingers  where  there 
were  no  eyes  to  guide  them.  After  the 
work  had  been  examined  the  exercises 
of  music  and  recitation  were  h«_lu  in 
the  hall ;  and  in  this  __  little  ones 
were  as  efficient  as  in  their  other  tasks. 

General  Francis  H.  Applotou  presided 
over  the  exercises  and  recognized  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  supporters  of  the  Institu- 
tion, by  saying  that  but  for  them  it  could 
not  exist.  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle  of  Brigh- 
ton was  the  first  speaker.  He  said  the 
effects  of  the  Christian  gospel  had  made 
possible  the  helpfulness  of  the  strong 
for  the  weak,  as  it  had  been  displayed 
The  greatest  man,  he  said,  is  he  who  can 
take  some  nature  naturally  barren  and 
make  it  fertile. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  17,  1902. 


/We  have  at  this  office  a  letter  wr,ten 
by  Little  Robert  Safford,  who  is  study- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  branch  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  The  letter  is 
written  very  legibly  in  the  peculiar 
square  characters  taught  to  the  blind, 
and  is  very  near  correct  in  its  execu- 
tion. The  little  fellow  has  been  in  the 
institution  about  two  years,  and,  like 
many  other  blind  persons,  shows  rare 
mental  abilities.  The  letter  reads  t 
"  Dear  Mother— I  am  glad  to  get  back 
to  school.  I  am  going  to  learn  all  I 
can.  I  am  reading  about  the  farmer^ 
and  the  birds.     Good  bye  Robert" 
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be  considerably  extended  if  space  would 
RH^TON  TOIfRNATj  Permit,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
DUOlUl^        (JVUIMIAU    show  two  things:    First,  the  great  good 

that  is  being  done  by  the  educators  of 
■  3     /4<9J!/  "defectives;"        and,     second,     that    we 

should  not  deem  life  vain  for  these  peo- 
ple,   nor    despise    what    it    is    in    their 
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BLIND  WORKERS. 


power  to  do. 


Remarkable  Achievements  of  Some 

of  the  Most  Noted  Pupils  in  the 

Institution  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

While  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  deaf-blind  throughout  the 
country    .have     suffered     by     invidious 
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morlal,  on  Warrenton  street,  Boston,  ana 
the  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston. 

The  following  clergymen  are  also  named 
for  $500:  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  of  Boston, 
Rev.  Joseph  Osgood  of  Cohasset  and  Rev. 
John  A.  Savage  of  Medfleld,  making  a  total 
of  $10,000.  Henry  C.  Angell  and  John  E. 
Chapman  are  the  executors  of  the  will, 
Whioh  was  drawn  Dec.  9,  1897. 


AN     INTERESTING     OCCASION 

Boston  Theatre  will  be  a  centre  of  attrac- 
comparison  with  Helen  Keller,  it  is  a  tlon  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  3, 
fact  that  so  brightly  have  that  youngj  when   the  commencement   exercises   of   the 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will,  as 
usual,  be  held  there.  The  programme  for 
this  occasion  contains  several  delightful 
musical  numbers,  by  band,  orchestra  and 
chorus,  an  exercise  by  the  little  kindergar- 
ten children,  one  in  reading  by  the  two  girls 
of  the  graduating  class  and  one  on  "Air"  by 
Thomas  Stringer,  whose  remarkable  prog- 
ress has  attracted  widespread  attention. 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  will  speak 
on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  will 
present  its   needs    to  its  friends   and   bene- 

i    factors.     Tickets    may    obtained    from    M. 

!  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom 
for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

THE  NEWS, 
MAT   24,   1902. 

GRADUATION4OF  BLIND  PUPILS. 


woman's  accomplishments  of  an  edu 
cational  character  shone  by  the  light 
of  publicity,  so  has  the  gaze  of  the 
people  been  fixed  upon  her,  that  the 
others  have  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
her  fame;  yet  many  of  them  have, 
in  their  modest  way,  accomplished 
things  worthy  of  consideration,  writes 
Ruth  Everett  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  young  woman, 
of  about  28,  whose  "education"  became 
extremely  fragmentary  at  eight,  and 
ceased  entirely  at  11,  reading  the  "In- 
ferno" of  Dante,  the  works  of  Plato, 
being  familiar  with  Pope,  Sir  Walter 
Scot,  Cicero,  an  admirer  of  CTomwell. 
having  the  pages  of  the  Bible  almost 
stamped  upon  her  memory,  and  who 
yet  modestly  disavows  all  claims  to 
being  educated?  who  k»ps  house,  hold- 
ing the  purse,  does  all  the  shopping, 
is  energetic,  industrious,  and  always 
cheerful. 

That  is  the  English  deaf-blind  girl, 
Jane  Patterson.  Katie  McGirr  is  now 
about  21.  She  lost  sight  and  hearing 
in  the  great  blizzard  of  1888,  when  she 
was  eight  years 'of  age.  Her  general  Among  the  interesting  features  which 
hi.alth    was   so    wrecked    by    the    shock  ...  „    , 

that   she    has   not   had    to    exceed    five  'appear  in  the  program  of  the  commeuce- 

ycars  of  schooling;  yet  she  reads,  all  men t  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
the    seven    different    system    of    raised  5    luslll,u 

print  for  the  blind,  which  is  one  more  tion  for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held 
than     any     other     person     reads— Jane    •     r>„„.    .    m       t        m        j  T 

Patterson  reading  six.  "  m  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday,    Juue  3,  at 

Orris  Benson  is  a  bright  young  man,  3  o'clock,  are  included  an  exercise  by  the 
and  makes  as  beautiful  models  of  fine      .  .  "'  '"c 

carpentering  work  as  any  person  with   kindergarten      children      and     one     by 

pvpo      po  |i 

Thomas  Stringer,  of  the  Perkins  In-  Thomas  Stringer  whose  remarkable 
stltutton  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.,  progress  has  attracted  uuiversa  1  at- 
is    a    mechanical    genius;    so    is    Linnie  .  _,      _ 

Haguewood.  of  Iowa,  now  in  the  South  tention.  The  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Froth- 
Dakota  School  for  the  Blind.  When  incrv,nrn  wiil  ar>o?il.-  nwwi  fV.^  «r™.i,  ^* 
"Tom"  was  in  the  kindergarten  he  be-   "ignam  wiii    speak    up;>n    the    work   of 

came  absorbed   in   the   construction   of  the  kindergarten  aud  its  specific  needs 

(levators;   and   so   mastered   the   theory   m,  .  .         .    .,  ~       . 

that   while    on    his   vacation,    which    he    -Lbe  two  girls    of   the    graduating  class 

spends  on  a  farm,  he  constructed  an  ,v;i<  Dresen*-,  an  exernisft  in  rparHncr  lw 
ingenious  mixture  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  piehen.au   exercise   in   reading    by 

which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  an  touch,  while  music  aud  educational 
elevator.      Wit h    this    machine     "Tom"  .,,  .    ,         . 

could  hoist  himself  to  the  loft,  and  gymnastics  will  complete  what  promises 
lower  himself  at  will,    He  put  a  com-  to  be    a    fine    entertaiument.     Tickets 

!',lc;teh0f,<?uipme^t    of„bells    throughout  may  be  obtained  from    M.    Anagnos, 

the    house;    made    a      merry-go-round;"    a_„«.i,  is™*- 4-  -u  1  ""&"uo, 

put  weights  •  to     the     barn     windows,    ^outh  Boston,  or  at  the  salesrooms  for 
which   he  adjusted  by  means  of  a  cord:  the     blind,     No.     383    Boylston    Stieet, 
leading    over    a    pulley      and      passing'  Boston 
through  a  gas  pipe. 

Linnie  Haguewood  discovered  the  use 
of  a  Braille  writing  machine,  after 
but  1  few  moments  investigation,  and 
proceeded  to  write  upon  it.  The  most 
marvelous  thing  about  this  young 
woman  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her, 
s<  nse  of  tenth.  Linnie  loves  music, 
and   enjoys   "feeling"    it   as   well   as   any  m 

virtuoso    docs    hearing    it.     She    has    a   BEQUEST    TO    BOSTON    CLERGYMAN 

large   music    box;    and    bv    putting   her1  

hand   on   the  box   and   setting  it  playing  „.„  T      ...  »i       t>  v       j  t    *v 

iMany  Institutions  Also  Remembered  in  the 
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Will  of  Susan  W.  Farwell  of  Cohasset 


she  can  distinguish  every  tune  it  plays 
and  that  she  is  stone  deaf  was  proved 
by    Hutchinson's    akoulalion.     She    did 

not    hear    the    music   played    through   it  •  

when  the  receivers  were  placed  at  her  There  has  been  filed  in  the  Norfolk  Pro- 
ears,  but  she  did  when  they  were  put  y>atp  Rp<ri«,trv  at  Dedham  the  will  of  Susfcn 
in  her  hand's.  So  bright  is  the  mind  of  »ate  Kegistry  at  JJednam  the  will  ot  busjn 
this  \oung  woman,  whose  education  W-  Farwe1'.  late  of  Cohasset. 
did  not  begin  until  she  was  15,  that  sh ■-•  The  testator  makes  public  bequests  of 
was  adopted  by  a  special  act  of  the  $500  to  each  of  the  following:  Boston  Young 
lowa  legislature,  and  will  henceforth .  Men's  Christian  Union  Massachusetts  So- 
re ceive    every    educational    advantage     ■'  ^nnsuan    union,    massd.cnusei.is    00 

Elizabeth    Robin    and   Edith   Thomas  clety  for  the  PreventIon  of  Cruelty  to  Chll- 

pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution,   have  J  dren,    Massachusetts   Society   for    the    Pre- 

reached    a   point    in    their    studies    that  '  vention   of   Cruelty  to   Animals,    Meadville, 

would  be  an  honor  to  a  seeing  or  hear-  Pa.,    Theological    School,    Home    for    Aged 

J!Zh?Pr^Y?-  ,LesJie  Pu  °ren'  a  child  of  Women  in  Boston,  Home  Tor  Aged  Men  in 

eight,    who    is    of   such    an    active    tern-  ■■->     *         „  ..        .       j   ^        ,       .      t> 

perament    that    his    teachers     at      the  Koston>  Horne  for  Aeed  Couples  in  Boston, 

ohio    Institution    for     the       Deaf     andl  American  Unitarian  Association,   Provident 

Dumb,    at    Columbus,    christened      him  Association    of    Boston,    Kindergarten    for 

"Perpetual    Motion,"    was    admitted    tot  the    Blind    in    Jamaica    Plain.    Massachu- 
tne    institution    three    vears     ajro       He  tt  ..,-•      t,        .*   ,     tt  o    ■»-. 

has  a  vocabulary  of  about  six  hundred  Betts   HomoeoPathlc   Hospital,    Howard   Be- 

words,   spells  and   receives  communlca-  nevolent    Society      of    Boston,      Industrial 

tions  with   the   manual   alphabet,    reads  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children 

wo\w,".ites  .New  Yor,k  Point  and  Braille,  in   Boston,   Associated  Charities  of  Boston. 

«"£■    Sa^ti?ulateLP"rC|beout°f  forty  Children's   Mission    to   the   Children   of   the 

words,    adds  freely  combinations  of  fig-  Destitute    in    the   city    of    Boston,    Warren 

urea   from   one  to  ten.     This   list   could  Street  Chapel,  now  called  the  Barnard  Me- 


A  LOVING  LETTER. 
Written  in  the  careful,  legible  and  at- 
tractive hand  of  one  of  the  affectionate 
little  blind  children  is  the  following  let- 
ter. Needless  to  say  it  was  gratefully  re- 
ceived: 


Dear  Bud  Brier— We  are  to  have  our 
yearly  exercises  at  the  Boston  theatre 
on  Tuesday  next,  at  3  o'clock,  and  we 
wish  that  you  could  find  a  little  time 
to  come  and  see  our  games  and  hear  us 
play  and  sing.  We  hope  that  you  will 
bring  with  you  the  friend  with  whom 
you  walk  through  the  woods  and  listen 
to  the  talk  of  the  birds.  There  are  many 
birds  on  our  grounds,  and  we  enjoy 
their  sweet  songs  very  much.  We  have 
also  manv  trees  and  beautiful  flowers, 
and  we  like  to  have  our  friends  visit  us 
and  see.  them.  Please  come  to  our  ex- 
ercises, and  think  well  of  your  loving 
friends, 

The    Children   of   the    Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind. 
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O  M  M  E  N  C  E  M  E  N  T 
EXERCISES  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday, 
June  third,  1902,  at  three  p.  M. 
Doors      open      at     half- past      two. 


■ 
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Gen.   FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON,   presiding 


The  Piano  Used  is  a  Chickering 


Boston  Theatse  h  s> 


Tuesday  Afteruoou,  June  3,    104)2 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


ORCHESTRA  CIRCLE 


Doors  open  at  2  30     Not  reserved  after  3 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4,  1902 
SIGHTLESS  JJUT  BRIGHT. 

Commencement  Exercises  of  tho  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind 
Largely  Attended — Two  Graduates 

The  intense  heat  of  yesterday  after- 
noon did  not  detract  from  the  great 
interest  in  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind,  which  were 
held  at  the  Boston  theatre.  The  thea- 
tre was  tilled  at  3  o'clock  when  Gen 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  presided, 
opened  the  exercises. 

The  100  or  more  blind  children  were 
'  on  ihe  stage.  All  were  neatly 
attired  and  appeared  happy  and  con- 
tented as  they  smiled  and  chatted  with 
i  other.  The  regular  corps  of  instruc- 
tors were  on  hand  to  lend  any  assistance  I 
their  charges  needed  and  the  afternoon 
program  was  carried  out  smoothly  and  I 
in  a  highly   pleasing  manner. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  pupil  of  the  institution,  of 
course  attracted  the  greatest  interest, 
and  his  essay  was  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience.  His  teacher 
acted  as  interpreter  and  the  child  de- 
livered his  essay  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  precision.  He  chose  as  his  topic, 
"Air,  one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature; 
our  dependence  upon  it  and  the  laws 
which  govern  it."  It  was  illustrated 
with  several  maps  and  drawings. 

There  were  but  two  graduates  in  this 
year's  class— Miss  Jaannette  Fobs  and 
Miss  Nellie  Edna  Reed,  both  bright  ap- 
pearing girls.  They  wore  white  muslin 
dresses  and  previous  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  Mr  Gardner,  a 
trustee  of  the  institution,  they  gave  a 
reading  by  touch  from  "Stratford-on- 
Avon." 

Rev  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "The  Work  on  the 
Kindergarten."  He  compared  It  very 
favorably  with  the  work  carried  on  at 
Harvard  college.  He  said  that  much 
as  he  respected  and  admired  the  other 
professions,  he  thought  there  was  none 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  appealed 
to  the  human  mind  so  strongly  as  did 
the  work  of  shaping  the  lives  of  blind 
children. 

Exercises  by  the  kindergarten  class 
created  a  strong  impression  on  the  au- 
dience. The  exercises  were  termed  "The 
Industrial  Life  of  Man,"  and  were  Il- 
lustrated by  games,  modelling  and  build- 
ing, in  which  the  children  walked  about 
in  their  games,  and  sang  as  well  and 
with  as  much  confidence  as  would  their 
more  favored  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
orchestra  connected  with  the  kindergar- 
ten, consisting  of  14  pieces,  played  and 
the  efforts  of  the  little  ones  were  heart- 
ily encored. 

A  chorus  of  larger  girls  sang  "Warb- 
lers of  the  Forest"  in  four  parts,  and 
the   rendition   was  most  pleasing. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  opened 
with  an  essay  by  Tommy  Stringer,  and 
he  was  followed  toy  a  class  of  girls  wno 
gave  a  practical"  demonstration  of  edu- 
cational gymnastics.  A  military  drill 
by  a  class  of  boys  under  the  direction 
of  the  drill  master  was  received  with 
continued  applause.  An  overture  by  the 
band   concluded   the   exercises. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER 
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THE   BLIND   GRADUATES. 

At  the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon the  commencement  exercises  by  the 
,  Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for 
|  the     Blind     were     held     and     diplomas 
awarded  to  the  graduates  by  Gen.  Fran- 
cis Appleton. 

An  address  on  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten, by  Rev.  P.  R.  Frothingham. 
Little  Tommy  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  boy,  presented  his  paper  on 
the  subject  of  "Air,"  in  a  most  pleasant 
manner. 

The  graduates,  Miss  Jeanette  Fobs  and 
Miss  Nellie  Reed,  demonstrated  the  art 
of  "reading"  by  touch. 

Songs  and  musical  selections  by  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  and  a  military  drill 
were  acceptably  given. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE 


1  ommy  Stringer's  Work  the  Feature 
at  Commencement  Exercises 


The  Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  to 
Its  utmost  capacity  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
'Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which 
took  place  at  3  o'clock. 

A  very  interesting  programme  was  of- 
fered, and  the  exercises  were  presided 
over  by  General  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who 
opened  them  with  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  work  of  the  school  and  of  the  prog- 
ress  of   Its   pupils. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
a  selection  by  the  orchestra  of  the  school,  '• 
numbering    about    16    boys.    They    played  j 
Mozart's     Divej-tlment    in   C    with     much 
expression     and     delicacy     of     phrasing. 
The    industrial     life    of    man    was    then 
illustrated   In    gamee,    modelling,    building 
and    songs    by     the    kindergarten      class, 
numbering   about  30   children.    While  five, 
of  the  little  ones  were  busily  engaged  in 
modelling  and  building  at  the  long  table  , 
at  ithe  front  of  the  stage,   the  Rev.   Paul ! 
Revere    Frothlngham    gave     an     address  | 
on    the   work    of    the   kindergarten,    in    a 
most    sympathetic    manner. 

After  a  selection  by  the  kinder-or- 
chestra, the  two  graduates.  Misses  Jean- 
notte  G.  Foes  and  Nellie  Edna  Reed,  gave 
an  exhibition  of  reading  by  touch,  giving 
selections  from  Irving's  Skeitch  Book  and 
reading  with   rare   expression. 

A  chorus  of  girls  then  gave  a  four-part 
song,  "The  Warblers  of  the  Forest," 
after  which  came  what  was  to  many  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  exercises,  In 
the  talk  by  Tommy  Stringer,  the  famous 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  boy.  His  subject 
wae  "Air,  One  of  the  Great  Force®  of 
Nature,"  and  he  read  with  the  left  hand 
from  the  raised  letters  of  his  composi- 
tion, talking  with  the  left  hand  upon  the 
hand  of  his  teacher,  who  repeated  his 
words  to  the  audience^  It  was  illustrated 
wi'th  maps  and  charts,  and  the  celerity 
with  which  he  seemed  to  grasp  his  sub- 
ject was  wonderful. 

The  educational  gymnastics  by  a  daea 
of  girls,  who  went  through  the  most  dif- 
ficult movements  'with  perfect  ease,  and 
the  military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys,  who 
would  put  many  a  cadet  to  shame  in 
their  work,  were  followed  by  the  pres- 
entation of  the  diplomas,  and  the  exer- 
cises were  concluded  by  a  selection  by  the 
Military  Band. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  school, 
delivered  a  brief  address  touching  upon 
the  needs  of  the  school. 


gave  an  interesting  address  r>n  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten. 

The  Exercises. 

A  number  of  the  kindergarten  •chil- 
dren told  of  the  Industrial  life  of  man, 
illustrating  it  by  games,  modeling  and 
building,  and  this  was  followed  with 
music    by    the    kinder    orchestra. 

Miss  Jcannette  Foss  and  Miss  Nellie 
Edna  Reed  gave  an  interesting  dem- 
onstration of  reading  by  touch,  a  sketch 
from  Irving's  Sketch  Book  being  se- 
lected. 

"Warblers  of  the  Forest"  was  very  I 
sweetly  sung  by  a  chorus  of  girls,  and 
it  was  followed  by  an  illustrated  talk 
on  "air— one  of  the  great  forces  of  na- 
ture; our  dependence  upon  it;  the  laws 
which  govern  it."  The  speaker  was 
Thomas  Stringer,  a  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  lad,  one  of  the  teachers  translat- 
ing his  finger  talk. 

Mr  Anagnos  was  warmly  welcomed 
as  he  stepped  forward  to  speak  a  word. 
He  said  that  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful things  done  in  the  institution  was 
the  development  of  the  young  man  who 
was  just  before  them,  and  he  very  sug- 
gestively remarked  that  it  was  desired 
to  raise  a  fund,  the  income  from 
which  could  be  used  for  paying  his  an- 
nual expenses  in  the  institution. 

About  a  score  of  the  girls,  dressed  in 
becoming  gymnastic  costumes,  came 
upon  the  stage  and  went  through  very 
gracefully  their  gymnastic  exercise. 
Sixteen  boys  dressed  in  uniform 
marched  out  and  were  put  through  the 
manual  of  arms  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. 

The.  diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
two  graduates— Jeannette  Foss  and  Nel- 
lie Edna  Reed— by  Mr.  Gardner,  one  of 
the  trustees,  and  the  exercises  closed 
with  music  by  the  military  band  of  the 
school. 
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ENTERTAINED  BY  THE  BUND. 

"Wonderful    Exhibition  at    the 
Boston  Theatre. 


"Tommy"  Stringer  Read  an  Essay 
on  Air  at  the  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises   of    the    Perkins    Institu- 
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BY  THE  BLIND. 


r- 


ommencement  Exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 


Address  by  Rev.  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham. 


Gymnastics,    Military    Drill, 
Reading  by  Touch. 

Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  yester- 
day afternoon  by  a  deeply  Interested 
audience  on  the  occasion  of  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Ferkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  Gen.  Francis 
H.   Appleton   presided. 

After  music  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
school,   Rev.  Paul   Revere  Frothingham 


]      tion     and     the      Other     Children 
Sans  and   Played   and  Drilled. 

The  rewards  of  systematic  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  educating  the  blind  were 
convincingly  set  forth  yesterday  after- 
noon In  the  Boston  Theatre,  when  200  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  par- 
ticipated in  commencement  exercises. 
The  audience,  which  almost  filled  the 
theatre,  followed  with  keen  interest  the 
various  exercises  of  the  school. 

They  saw  the  wee  men  and  women  of 
the  kindergarten  model  in  clay  and  build 
tiny  objects  from,  strips  and  blocks  of 
wood,  and  heard  them  call  from  vio- 
llnes,  cornets  and  flutes  the  sweetest  of 
music;  they  saw  the  older  ones  In  vari- 
ous exercises— the  girls  in  gymnastic 
work  and  the  boys  in  military  drill,  and 
heard  them  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  birds 
their  song  emulated,  and  heard  their 
orchestra  and  band  play  with  skill  and 
Intelligent     sympathy     the     pretentious 

.  compositions  of  Mozart  and  Lavalle. 
And  they  watched  with  breathless  at- 
tention the  two  graduating  girls  read 
from  a  book  of  raised  letters  the  fasci- 

.nating  narrative  of  the  sketch  book, 
and  again,  followed  with  even  greater 
Interest,  the  assay  on  "Air,"  as  com- 
municated to  them,  through  an  inter- 
preter, by  Thomas  Stringer,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  bpy,  who  has  made  such 
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marvellous  strides  as  already  to 
threaten  Helen  Kellar  with  a  real  rival. 
Gen.  .Francis  H.  Appleton,  on  behalf 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Institution,  wel- 
comed the  guests  and  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  exercises.  As  he  announced 
the  first  number  an  orchestra  of  15  lads 
was  led  to  the  centre  of  the  platform. 
Behind  them  sat  about  100  of  the  other 
pupils,  most  of  them  little  tots,  and  the 
majority  of  them  girls,  who  made  a 
pretty,  if  somewhat  pathetic,  picture 
in  their  white  muslin  gowns  and  immac- 
ulate shirt  waists,  with  their  wistful 
faces  moving  about  and  their  eyes  fur- 
tively rolling,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing tangible,  some  little  glimmer  on 
which  to  fix  themselves. 

The  orchestra  played  Mozart's  Diver- 
timento in  D,  and  the  sympathetic 
treatment  they  gave  it  elicited  warm 
and  well  deserved  applause.  Then  the 
stage  hands  fetched  a  couple  of  long 
tables,  and  two  little  boys  and  three 
tiny  girls  were  led  up  and  seated  at 
them,  with  the  clay  and  wooden  strips 
and  blocks  before  them.  And  while  they 
wrought,  the  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Froth- 
Ingham  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. He  alluded  to  the  work  of 
compensation  which  Nature  is  always 
doing  for  her  children,  of  the  faculties 
quickened  by  the  loss  of  some  other, 
and  said  that  through  loss  of  sight  per- 
haps these  little  children  were  destined 
for  more  successful,  more  intelligent 
introspection  and  soul  development  than 
those  who  were  blessed  with  a  vision 
of  the  things  of  the  world.  Then  the 
little  .ones  held  up  an  exnibit  of  a  rake 
and  harrow,  a  cart,  a  wheel  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  whole  class 
sang. a  descriptive  song  all  about  these 
things. 

The  kinder  orchestra,  a  band  of  15  or 
16  little  boys  and  girls,  then  played 
Gardiner's  kinder  symphony  in  C,  a 
plaintive  little  melody,  which  these 
blind  little  folks  performed  with  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  and  skill. 

Jeannette  Foss  and  Nellie  Edna  Reed, 
the  two  graduating  pupils,  then  read 
from  Irving's  "Stratford-on-Avon," 
taken  from  the  Sketch  Book,  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  raised  letters  being 
smoothly  done  and  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  mental  appreciation  of  the 
author's   "motif." 

A  dozen  of  the  girls,  divided  into  the 
four  parts  of  a  female  quartet,  sang 
the  "Warblers  of  the  Forest."  Then 
"Tommy"  Stringer,  the  wonderful  boy 
who  has  done  so  much  without  enjoying 
the  gift  of  sight,  hearing  or  speech,  de- 
livered an  eissay  on  "Air:  One  of  the 
great  forces  of  nature.  Our  dependence 
upon  it;  the  laws  which  govern  it."  He 
stood  at  a  little  table,  on  which  were 
several  sheets  of  perforated  paper,  con- 
taining his  composition.  With  his  left 
hand  he  rapidly  traced  these  sheets, 
while  with  his  right  he  held  the  hand  of 
a  lady  teacher,  who-spoke  for  him.  and 
conveyed  the  lines  to  her  by  the  use  of 
the  sign  language.  At  his  left  was  a 
chart  to  which  he  occasionally  referred, 
pointing  out  his  illustrations  as  ac- 
curately as  if  he  could  see  it  all. 

A  diss  of  18  girls  in  white  flannel 
suits,  trimmed  with  red  sashes  and 
neck  bows,  went  through  a  very  com- 
plete set  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
another  squad  of  16  boys,  In  uniform, 
went  through  the  complete  manual  of 
arms  and  marched  off  in  column  of 
fours  with  the  precision  and  confidence 
of  regular  army  troops.  After  the 
presentation  of  diplomas  to  Miss  Foss 
and  Miss  Reed,  the  military  band  of 
the  school  played  an  overture  by  La- 
valle,   which  concluded   the  exercises. 

During  the  p-ogramme  Mr.  Anagnos, 
superintendent  of  the  school,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  school  and  for 
"Tommy"  Stringer,  whose  further  edu- 
cation depends  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, which,  the  superintendent  said, 
are  at  present  insufficient. 
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BOSTON'S  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston  Theatre  Witnessed 
by  Distinguished  Guests 

In  all  tho  history  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
there  has  never  been  an  audience  which 
in  Itself  was  more  Interesting  than  that 
which   filled   it   yesterday   afternoon    on   tha 


occasion  of  the  commencement  exercises^ 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind.  On  the  faces  of 
all  who  looked  upon  the  stage,  crowded  with 
sightless  little  ones  and  young  people,  there 
was  written  the  tender  sympathy  of  the 
heart  that  aohed  at  the  thought  of  all  the 
beauty  and  gladness  that  is  shut  out  of  the 
lives  of ,  the  blind.  There  was  also  the 
keenest  of  interest  In  every  countenance, 
as  the  audience  beheld  the.  marvellous 
change  that  education  brings  about;  and 
there  was  pride  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  we  of  this  century  have  made  light 
out    of    darkness. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  pres«nt  and 
sat  just  In  front  of  the  stage.  That  com- 
mencement will  seem  strange  indeed  which 
knows  her  presence  no  more,  for  from  the 
earliest  days  she  has,  year  by^year,  seen 
the  pupils  go  out  into  the  worTd  and  been 
glad  In  the  knowledge  that  it  was  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  founded 
this  institution  and  brought  light  into  the 
world  for  so  many.  There  were  many  dis- 
tinguished' guests  present.  In  the  lower 
box  at  the  left  of  the  stage  was  Governor 
Charles  D.  Kimball  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
with  him  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island;  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  S.  Dothrop 
Thorndike,  and  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  trus- 
tees of  the  Institution  were  also  present. 
At  three  o'clock  the  theatre  presented  a 
splendid  appearance;  all  the  seats  were 
taken,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  repre- 
sented by  the  scenery  on  the  stage,  sat  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution.  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  presided,  and  briefly  welcomed  the 
people.  He  spoke  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Institution  and  the  constant  need  of 
more  money  because  additions  to  the  work 
are  Imperative.  The  programme  opened 
with  orchestral  playing  of  Mozart's  Diverti- 
mento in  D,  by  the  pupils,  and  the  applause 
was  liberal.  Then  down  to  the  footlights 
came  the  little  ones  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  seated  at  their  low  tables  they  modelled 
In  clay  illustrations  of  the  Industrial  life  ot 
man,  and  while  they  rolled,  patted  and 
moulded  the  clay  an  address  was  made  on 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  by  Rev.  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham. 

"Our  hearts  are  not  touched  simply  with 
a  feeling  of  pity  and  pathos,"  he  said,  "but 
they  are  thrilled  with  pride  when  we  look 
at    these    children.      We    do   not    have    the 
feeling  of   discouragement,    but   of   encour- 
agement.    I  cannot  watch  these  children  at 
work  without  thinking  how  much  this  age 
has    progressed.        Every    once    in    a    while 
some  one  calls  out,  "Where  are  your  signs 
of   human    progress?"    and     in     answer     I 
would    point   out   these    children.      Nothing 
shows  plainer  that   as  a  country  we  stand 
for  better  and   higher  things   than   the   old 
democracy.     For  in  the  old  days  there  was 
no    consideration    for    the    helpless    blind. 
They  were  exposed  to  death  that  the  whole 
community     might     be     stronger.       Among 
the  benefactors  of  this  human  race  I  bow 
to  none  more  humbly  and  reverently  than 
to    those    who    have    opened    the    eyes    of 
the   blind.      I   want    to    say    to    these   blind 
children,    Nature    always    tries    to    use    her 
law    of   compensation.     If   they    are    denied 
sight,    they   hear  more   keenly,   their  touch 
is    more    delicate,   and    certain    other  facul- 
ties are  more  highly  developed.     I   have   a 
feeling    that    perhaps    these    blind    children 
may  sometime  add -to  our  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  the  universe,  just  because  th4y  are 
blind.      The   resources   of    the   human    soul 
have   never  been   fully   exploited.     In   the 
ancient  days  the  men  who  knew  were  those 
who  drew  back  into  themselves— they  were 
blind  to   the  world— they  cared  only  for  the 
richest    and    noblest    thoughts.      This    cen- 
tury,   with    its    telescopes,    has    discovered 
far-away    wonders.       These    children    may 
discover   riches   and  glories   that   lie   within 
human  nature.     I  have  a  feeling  that  in  the 
city  of  Boston  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of 
the  value  of  the  kindergarten.     The  kinder- 
garten takes  a  child  at  the  very  beginning 
of    life,    when    its    heart    and    soul    is    most 
easily     shaped.      There     seems     to     me   no 
grander  work  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than 
to   take   these   children   and   shape    them   In 
beauty   and   truth    and    love.      We    owe   our 


heartfelt  thanks  to  these  teachers  who  are 
doing  this  grand  and  God-like  work." 

At  the  close  of  the  speech  the  little  ones 
had  finished  their  modelling,  and  each  in 
turn  held  up  the  work  of  his  hands — a 
plough,  a  harrow,  a  blacksmith  shop,  etc., 
and  then  told  of  the  work  of  the  world. 
They  played  merry  kindergarten  games, 
sang  songs,  and  tripped  about  with  dan- 
cing feet  as  gayly  as  though  they  could 
see.  There  were  smiles  on  their  lips,  for 
there  was  sunshine  in  their  hearts.  Before 
they  made  their  exit  from  the  stage,  the 
children— mere  babies — delighted  all  with  a 
kinder-symphony  in  C  with  their  toy-like 
instruments. 

A  feature  that  amazed  all  was  the  fluent 
reading  by  touch  illustrated  by  the  only 
two  graduates  of  the  institution  this  year— 
Jeannette  Foss  and  Nellie  Edna  Reed.' 
Their  delicate  fingers  swiftly  followed  the 
raised  letters,  telling  one  of  Washington 
Irving's  choicest  bits  of  description.  Their 
voices  clearly  carried  to  the  farthest  con- 
fines of  the  great  theatre.  The  programme 
was  next  varied  by  a  chorus  of  girls  giving 
Jules  Benedict's,  "Warblers  of  the  Forest.'' 
Thomas  Stringer  opened  the  second  part 
of  the  programme  with  an  illustrated  talk 
on  "Air — One  of  the  Great  Forces  of  Na- 
ture; Our  Dependence  Upon  It;  the  Laws 
Which  Govern  It."  In  well-chosen  words 
he  told  the  story  through  the  medium  i  f 
the  sign  language  with  his  right  hand.  His 
teacher  took  the  messaged  which  he  gave 
out  and,  sentence  by  sentence,  gave  them 
to  the  audience.  At  the  proper  intervals 
in  his  discourse  he  pointed  out  on  the  map 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  witn 
a  simple  apparatus  he  illustrated  the  force 
of  the  air.  He  intelligently  described  the 
reason  why  we  are  blessed  with  an  east 
wind  and  its  cause.  As  he  talked  about  this 
much-abused  attraction  of  Boston  he  smiled 
as  though  he  keenly  appreciated  the  tricks 
the  east  wind  sometimes  plays  us.  Thomas 
Stringer  has  grown  to  be  a  tall,  straight 
lad  of  fifteen,  who  wears  a  straight,  tall 
collar  with  as  fine  an  air  as  anjr  young  man 
abroad.  When  he  left  the  stage  there  was 
great  applause,  for  Tommy  is  popular. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  head  of  the  institution, 
came  to  the  front  for  a  few  words  about 
Thomas.  He  said:  "Boston  has  done  no- 
ble and  great  things.  But  one  of  the  great- 
est and  noblest  things  Boston  has  ever  done 
is  the  caring  for  this  child  who  has  just 
stood  before  you.  Considering  his  low  state 
when  he  came  to  us,  what  he  has  become 
is  a  miracle.  Had  it  not  been  for  Boston 
he  would  have  been  thrown  In  an  alms- 
house—and  an  intellectual  death  would  have 
resulted.  He  is  today  suffering  from  popu- 
larity. Everybody  thinks  he  should  have 
everything,  but  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's,  and  Tommy  is  suffering 
for  money  today.  I  have  to  raise  money  for 
his  annual  expenses.  It  is  my  hope  to  raise 
a  fund  and  use  the  income  for  his  support. 
When  he  needs  it  no  longer  some  other 
child  will.  This  fund  would  be  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  alone,  i  I  have  raised  very  little 
money  for  this  purpose.  Do  I  need  to  say 
anything  more  about  it?" 

The  next  two  numbers  on  the  programme 
were  devoted  to  educational  gymnastics  by 
a  class  of  girls,  and  a  military  drill  by  a 
class  of  boys.  Had  the  boys  and  girls  been 
able,  to  see  they  could  not  have  gone 
through  the  drills  with  greater  precision, 
and  the  audience  testified  to  their  appre- 
ciation by  frequent  applauding. 

General  Appleton  was  obliged  to  take  a 
train  before  It  came  time  for  him  to  pre- 
sent the  diplomas,  and  this  fell  to  tho  lot 
of  one  of  the  trustees— Charles  P.  Gardiner. 
The  programme  closed  with  an  overture  by 
the  military  band  in  a  brilliant  and  splrite  1 
style  Much  gratitude  was  expressed  to 
the  management  of  Boston  Theatre  because 
it  was  generously  given  for  the  occasion. 

BOSTON   TBANSCRIPT 
JUNE   4,    1902 

....Tommy  Stringer  continues  to  be  "lead- 
ing man"  at  the  Perkins ,  Institution  cele- 
brations. 
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JUNE    8,    1902. 
THE    BOSTON    SUNDAY   GLOBE 

FAMODS  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


Glimpses  of  Some  of  the  Best-Known  Students  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston. 
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THOMAS    STRINGER. 


EDITH    THOMAS. 


ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 


MARION      ROSTRON. 

CORA     ADELIA    CROCKET. 


Probably  never  has  such  a  unique 
company  been  grouped  together  as  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
blind  have  always  our  sympathy,  and 
of  the  average  members  of  the  human 
race  there  probably  are  few  who  would 
not  rather  suffer  deprivation  of  almost 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  sight. 

Deafness  is  not  the  least  of  afflictions. 
Loss  of  the  power  of  speech  is  perhaps 
greater  burden  to  bear.  But  inability  to 
enjoy  the  manifold  pleasures  which  the 
mind  can  fully  grasp  only  by  way  of 
the  eyes  is  universally  acknowledged  aa 
the  saddest  of  the  three  states. 

How  heavy  then  must  be  the  weight 
of  the  triple  disadvantage  accruing 
from  the  unfortunate  existence  of  all 
three  infirmities  in  one  poor  handi- 
capped human  organization. 

And    yet    five   young   people    who    are 


all  in  the  city  of  Boston  are  thus  af- 
flicted. Jn  some  the  faculty  of  speech 
has  been  lost  by  virtue  of  illness  in 
Infancy  or  young  childhood,  and  its 
partial  recovery  will  come  with  tho 
dawn  of  mentnl  light  in  the  minds  thus 
seemingly  shut  out  completely  from  all 
contact   with   the   rest  of   the  world. 

Others  are  forever  excluded  from 
bearing  the  voices  of  their  fellows,  and 
sight  of  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature, 
and  may  not  even  look  forward  to 
communication  of  their  ideas  to  any 
save  those  who  have  been  trained  to 
understand  the  speech  of  the  fingers, 
which  is  their  only  "vocal"  connection 
with   the  great  busy  world. 

It  Is  written  that  "Sweet  are  the  uses 
of  adversity,"  but  the  author  of  that 
sentiment  never  meant  to  apply  it  to 
such  case  as  this.  None  the  less,  the 
bond  of  sympathy  that  exists  among 
these  unfortunate  young  people  is  truly 
remarkable. 

The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
may    well    be    called    a    soul-grarden    for 


children,  for  only  through  such  an 
agency  have  these  five  been  enabled 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  life  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  human  beings.  All  of  them 
were  in  the  dark  when  they  first  were 
placed  under  the  methods  used  then-, 
end  today  all  of  them  have  at  least 
tcme   realization  of  what  life  means. 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  Cora  Adelia  Crock- 
er and  Marlon  Rostron  are  all  natives 
of  this  state.  Elizabeth  Robin  came  to  j 
the  institution  under  special  arrange- 
ment, and  Tommy  Stringer  was  a  waif  I 
who  luckily  drifted  within  reach  of  kind 
1  hands  and  hearts  and  has  developed 
wonderfully. 

Ever  since  Dr  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
began  to  demonstrate  as  long  ago  as 
1837  In  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman 
f.ict  that  the  loss  of  three  souses  did 
not  prevent  the  Blind  thus  handicapped 
from  being  brought  into  contact  with 
other  minds  the  system  has  been  devel- 
oping, and  five  children  above  mentioned 
have  had  the  full  benefit  of  thos.^  years 
of  experience  as  far  as  practicable  thus 
far  in  each  case. 


The  News.  ,    Itoston 


Edith  Thomas  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  development  of  qualities  of  mind, 
despite  difficulties.  .She-  and  Elizabeth  I 
Rcbin  are  bosom  friends.  The  growth 
of  such  sentiments  as  exist  b 
these  two  young  girls  is-  something  in 
the  line  of  a  psychology  -'  which 

remains   vet  to   be   analyzed  by   the  ex- 
port.   The  friendship  which  thus  ha 
Inception  grows  and  continues  with  such  j 
limited    means    of    expression,     as     the 
fingered  letters   spelled  by  one  into    the 
hand    of    the    other    is    30    far    removed  , 
from    these    friendships    of    which    we 
have    ordinary  k?n  as  to   be  almost  in- 
comprehensible. 

Yet  it  is  perhaps  not  strange  that 
two  young  girls  v. 'no  cannot  hear  each 
other's  voices  nor  see  each  other's  faces 
should  grow  into  closer  bonds  of  h 
alliance  than  ii  they  had  more  and  bet- 
ter means  of  communication  with  each 
other  Their  common  adversity  would 
seem  to  constitute  closer  bond  Pf  union 

Think  of  it,  vou  who  can  hear  and 
E-e  the  ones  you  love.  Barred  from 
those  pleasures  of  the  eye  and-  ear, 
where  would  your  ties  touch  most  close- 
ly. Shut  out  from  even  the  sound  of 
your  own  voice,  and,  left  with  the 
meagre  equipment  of  taste,  touch  and 
smell,  what  would  your  horizon  be: 
Knowing  or  'having  known,  the  pleas- 
ures -of  the  other  senses  the  blow  must 
fall  with  manvfold  heaviness.  Perhaps 
the  thought  will  explain  the  subtle  oond 
that  grows  between  those  who  have 
never  known  those  delights  and  to 
whom  that  inerase  of  knowledge  which 
to  us  seems  so  little  and  yet  so  won- 
derful is  a  revelation  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

Though  they  are  thus  borne  down 
thfy  have  some  natural  conceptions. 
For  instance,  when  Elizabeth  Robin 
first  was  given  the  "Song  of  Hiawa- 
tha" to  read  she  instantly  showed  her 
appreciation  of  the  rhyt/hm  of  the  lines. 
It  is  perhaps  just  criticism  ujpon  the 
complicated  construction  of  the  English 
language  that  in  her  study  of  Latin  she 
finds  less  difficulty  in  the  translation  of 
English  into  Latin  than  in  the  reverse 
operation.  Few  high  school  boys  are 
troubled  that  way. 

In  addition  to  her  warm  friendsnip 
for  Edith  there  has  grown  up  a  strong 
attachment  between  Elizabeth  and  a 
little  schoolmate  who  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  slight  degree  of  vision  and 
much  good  sense  and  good  nature,  and 
the  older  girl  has  learned  much  from 
the  association. 

Elizabeth  has  also  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  Cora  Crocker,  who  is  deaf  and 
blind  and  has  displayed  a  seeming  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  her  prog- 
ress and  good  behavior.  She  has  lost  no 
ooporr.unity  to  encourage  Cora's  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  by  spelling  greet- 
ings and  brief  phrases  in  her  hand 
whenever  they  meet. 

Cora  is  very  demonstrative  in  her  af- 
fection for  Elizabeth,  and  although  her 
exuberant  caresses  are  distasteful  to 
Elizabeth,  the  latter  bears  it  patiently 
and  good  humoredly.  Recently  a  young 
girl  unable  to  communicate  with  her  or 
take  mucn  part  in  the  care  of  their  room 
was  given  to  Elizabeth  as  a  roommate. 
Later  in  the  year  a  more  companionable 
roommate  was  found  for  her  and  she 
plainly  evinced  her  relief.  "She  is  ac- 
ei ■■nty*oying"  was  her  explanation. 

Cora  Adelia  Crocker  is  one  of  the 
more  recent  additions  to  the  flock  of  Mr 

Anagnos  in  South  Boston,  and  her  loss 
of  sight  and  hearing  are  due  to  illness 
suffered  when  she  was  about  8  years 
old.  Hers  Is  a  strong  individuality  and 
the  teachers  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  she  needs  rather  checking  than  to 
be  drawn  out  of  a  condition  of  apathy. 

She  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  a 
quaint  originality,  and  already  there  are 
signs  that  her  active  mind  is  beginning 
to  busy  itself  with  the  great  problems 
of  the  universe. 

Of  Marlon  Rostron  there  is  everything 
to  hope.  She  is  the  latest  arrival  of  the 
fiv",  and  like  Cora  she  lost  her  hearing 
and  sight  from  illness.  How  rapidly  the 
sense  of  speech  followed  the  other  two 
when  the  childish  mind  became  isolated 
from  the  world  about  it  was  painfully 
illustrated  in  her  case. 

When  she  reached  the  Institution  she 

was    minus    almost   every   indication  of 

intellect,  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Forbusn. 

had    first    to   win   her   confidence   before 

I  anything  in  the  way  of  instruction  could 

be   attempted.     Her    progress  has  been 
rapid  thus   far.  ,  . 

Tommy  Stringer  is  the  only  boy  In 
the  Interesting  group.  The  various 
stages    of    his    development    have    1 

recited.  He  Is  a  line  manly  young 
fefldw  of  15,  unci  his  moral,  mental  and 
spiritual  makeup  are  of  a  slandara  sel- 
dom reached  by  boys  of  his  age  who 
life  without  the  terrible  handicap 
that  has  been  his  to  struggle  with. 


JUNE  7,    1902, 


SATURDAY.    JUNE    7,    1902 


EXHIBITION  BY  THE  BLIND. 


One  of  the  prettiest,  and  yet  saddest, 
graduation  and  exhibition  exercises  that 
will  be  held  in  this  city  this  year  were 
those  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
tne  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon. 
The  marvelous  capacity  and  wonderful 
skill  of  these  two  hundred  young  boys 
and  girls  were  profoundly  interesting 
and  impressive,  and  the  large  audience 
was  filled  with  wonder  by  the  dexter- 
ity with  which  the  children  manceu- 
vered  with  the  clay  that  was  given 
them,  out  of  which  they  modelled  many 
small  objects.  The  musical  ability  of 
many  of  the  children  was  quite  pro- 
nounced: some  playing  violins,  others 
cornets  and  still  others  flutes,  while  the 
sweet  singing  was  most  pathetic  and 
brought  the  tears  to  many  a  softened 
heart  whose  sympathy  extended  to 
these  dear  little  children  who,  perhaps, 
have  never  seen  the  light  of  day,  and 
then  again  others  who  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  hear  mel- 
ody and  still  others  who  have 
been  training  all  their  little  lives 
to  be  able  to  "express  comprehen- 
sively their  thoughts  to  the  kind  and 
paternal  teachers  who  have  patiently 
and  faithfully  endeavored  to  make  life 
as  pleasant  and  happy  as  possible  for 
these  unfortunate  little  children  whom 
they  have  learned  to  love  as  their  own. 
Fur  the  other  part  of  the  musical  en- 
tertainment an  orchestra  aud  band 
played  with  precision  and  great  feeling 
compositions  of  the  great  composers 
Mozart  and  Lavalle.  The  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  girls  and  the  manual 
drill  of  the  boys  were  both  very  inter- 
esting. 

One  pupil  of  great  interest  to  people 
of  this  section,  and  in  fact  to  every- 
body who  has  ever  heard  pf  him,  is 
Tommy  Stringer.  This  young  man, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  promises  to  rival 
Helen  Keller.  Master  Stringer  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  and 
his  educational  life  depends  solely  on 
the  support  of  friends,  but  it  is  sad  to 
say  that  the  contributions  are  at  pres- 
ent insufficient.  On  this  occasion 
Tommy  read  an  original  composition  on 
"Air,  one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature. 
Our  dependence  upon  it  ;  the  laws 
which  govern  it."  This  composition 
was  communicated  to  the  audience  by 
an  interpreter  to  whom  he  conveyed 
signs  by  the  use  of  sign  language.  He 
used  a  chart  to  illustrate,  and  followed 
as  carefully  as  a  child  with  all  his 
senses  could.  There  were  but  two 
graduates  of  the  school.  They  received 
J  hearty  applause  for  the  faithful  and 
patient  course  just  completed. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  spoke  very  feelingly  and  ur- 
gently for  the  school  and  urged  that  the 
citizens  give  it  their  hearty  support 
that  they  may  continue  in  their  good 
work. 


A  Little   Colored  Boy  In   Need   of  Pro- 
tection 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  bright  little  motherless  colored  boy  is 
In  absolute  need  of  a  good  home  during  tho 
summer  months.  An  excellent  place  has 
been  found  for  him  in  the  country  where  he 
will  have  the  best  of  care  and  training;  but, 
as  his  aged  father  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
defray  the  expense,  I  feel  obliged  to  appeal 
through  the  hospitable  columns  of  the  Tran- 
script to  the  friends  of  afflicted  children  to 
help  In  the  matter.  Any  contribution  which 
may  be  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose  will  be 
thankfully  received,  duly  acknowledged  and 
properly  used. 

M.   Anagnos 
Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind,    South 
Boston,  Mass.  

The  News. 

JUNE  14,   1902. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  has 
I  received  a  bequest  of  five  hundred  dol- 
I  lars  under  the  will  of  the  late  Susan 
W.  Farwell,  of  Cohasset. 


SATURDAY.    JUNE    14,    1902 

For  Taking  Care  o*  a  Little,  Colored, 
Motherless    Boy 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

As  it  was  stated  in  my  communication, 
published  in  your  columns  last  week,  a  lit- 
tle colored,  motherless  child  is  in  impera- 
tive need  of  a  good  home.  Without  this  he 
will  be  exposed  during  the  summer  months 
not  only  to  unhealthy  and  unclean  sur- 
roundings, but  to  the  most  corrupting  in- 
fluences and  degrading  associations  which 
are  afforded  by  the  streets  and  dark  al- 
leys of  the  low  quarters  of  a  city.  An  ex- 
cellent place  has  been  secured  for  him  in 
the  country,  where  he  can  have  the  best  of 
care  and  proper  training,  and,  as  his 
father  is  in  very  poor  circumstances  and 
wholly  unable  to  pay  the  expense,  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  ask  the  assistance  of  those 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  indigent  and  afflicted  children.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  appeal  I  have  rece.ved  the 
following  contributions.  Which  I  beg  to  ac- 
knowledge With  earnest  thanks: 

M^Ance*  A^Kichards;  Brookline:  "  I " '.'. I  JJ 
D.,    Milton 2  00 

s-  p-  A.-yv,-,;v ::::.'.".'.:  i^> 

"Babv,"    Brookline g  00 

A  W.  W * — 

$29.00 
M.  Anagnos 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.   South 
Boston. 
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MONDAY.    JUNE    23.    1902 

DIVERS   GOOD   CAUSES 


For     the     Little     Colored     Boy 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Since   the  publication  of  my  aoknowledg-  I 
ment    in    the    columns    of    your    caper    last 
week  I   have  receive*?  the  following  contri- 
butions in  behalf  of  the  little  colored  boy: 

C.  T.   B $10.00 

M.    to.    P 6.W) 

A  friend 6.00 

M.    To.    G 2.00 

E.    F.    M lo.no 

N.    H 2  00 

Anonymous. . .  « 2.00 

Aunt    Mary Ron 

in  memorlam 10.00 

I..   L.   C 10.00 

Friend   F 10.00 

E.  F.  and  the  Allston  Band  of  Merev 5.00 

Mrs.    C.    F.    L 5.00 

]  i  evlously  acknowledged 29.00 

$110.00 
This  amount  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  little  boy.  I  beg 
to  thank  most  heartily  each  and  all  the 
contributors  for  responding  so  generously 
to  my  appeal   in   his   behalf. 

M.    Anagnos 


: 
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The  Eastport  Sentinel. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  16,  1902. 

"The     Blind     Shall     Receive     Their 

Sight." 

Among  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Boston's  educational  institutions  none 
could  have  been  of  greater  interest  than 
those  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Every- 
body has  heard  of  the  wonderful  work 
done  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  though 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  fully  appreciated  by 
any  who  have  not  personally  investigated 
it.  To  look  into  the  laces  ot  these  nearly 
two  hundred  boys  and  girls  whose  eyes  are 
strangers  to  the  light,  and  yet  from  their 
merry  voices  learn  that  the  world  is  not 
altogether  desolate  to  them,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  impress  one  that  a  work  of  unspeak- 
able blessing  is  being  wrought.  How 
strange  it  seemed  to  look  at  that  kinder- 
garten class  of  little  sightless  folks  build- 
ing Louses,  modeling  maps  and  making 
pictures !  And  that  company  of  stalwart 
youth  going  through  the  manual  of  arms 
in  military  drill  with  a  precision  scarcely 
equaled  by  a  company  of  West  Point  grad- 
uates !  Then  these  young  women  who 
were  to  graduate,  reading  from  their  pages 
ot  raised  letters  as  readily  by  touch  of 
finger-tips  as  our  keen-sighted  girls  read 
from  their  manuscripts  !  And  what  music 
from  orchestra  and  military  band  !  It  was 
thrilling. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  asked,  "Who  is 
to  be  thanked  for  this  Institution  ?"  The 
man  who  suggested  it  and  the  man  who 
made  it  are  worthy  of  the  praises  of  all  the 
people.  Pictures  and  marble  busts  ar- 
ranged in  the  public  rooms  of  the  building 
on  Broadway,  South  Boston,  tell  us  who 
they  are.  Dr.  John  H.  Fisher,  a  young 
physician  returning  from  his  medical  stud- 
ies in  Paris,  felt  that  America  should  do 
for  her  blind  children  what  France  had 
been  trying  to  do  for  hers  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Dr.  Fisher  succeeded  in  interesting 
a  few  philanthropic  men  to  the  extent  of 
forming  an  organization  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1830  under  the  name  of  the 
New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind." 
Among  these  founders  of  the  institution 
were  William  H.  Prescott,  who  later  be- 
came famous  as  a  historian,  and  Dr.  Samu- 
el G.  Howe,  who  at  the  time  was  laboring 
with  great  zeal  for  the  independence  of 
Greece.  Dr.  Howe  cast  in  his  lot  with  this 
humane  enterprise  and  did  magnificent 
work  in  getting  it  established.  The  school 
began  its  real  work  in  the  home  of  Dr. 
Howe's  father  on  Pleasant  St.,  Boston, 
with  6ix  pupils,  in  August,  1832.  A  little 
later  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  an  eminent  Bos- 
tonian,  offered  his  house  on  Pearl  St.,  a 
large  and  attractive  mansion  with  ample 
grounds,  for  the  permanent  use  of  the 
school,  at  the  same  time  securing  by  his 
own  generosity  gifts  from  others  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  generous  friends  have  been 
found  to  care   for  the  work,  and   its  man- 


agers now  point  with  pride  to  their  mag- 1  to  awaken  the  spirit  from  its  sleep,  and 
nifieent  buildings  in  South  Boston  and  j  give  it  some  conception  of  its  nature.  As 
Jamaica    Plain,    fully    equipped     for    the   I  listened    to   the   story   of   the  siege   laid 


splendid  work  being  done  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. 

I  think  it  is  generally  understood  that 
blindness  is  the  only  misfortune  to  which 
this  Institution  gives  its  special  ministry. 
This  is  not  true,  it  was  here  that  Laura 
Bridgeman,  when  a  child  of  eight  years, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  almost  deprived 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  was  admitted  as  a 
pupil.  It  was  through  Dr.  Howe's  im- 
portunity that  Laura's  parents  consented 
to  let  their  daughter  leave  her  New  Hamp- 
shire home  and  become  his  special  charge. 
The  whole  world  knows  the  result  of  the 
training  given  that  poor  girl,  and  her  name 
is  often  quoted  in  evidence  of  modern 
miracles.  Laura  Bridgeman  remained  a 
pupil  till  she  became  a  woman,  and  made 
the  Institution  her  home  until  her  death  in 
1889.  Other  pupils,  similarly  bereft  of 
more  senses  than  one,  have  been  in  the 
Institution  and  received  the  unspeakable 
benefit  of  its  training.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  school  work  is 
the  manual  training.  Many  of  the  simpler 
trades  are  taught,  fitting  the  pupils  to  earn 
a  livelihood  after  their  school  days  are 
over.  Upholstering,  caneiseating  of  tthaire, 
piano-tuning  and  many  othel'  industries 
are  taught  the  boysj  white  the  girls  are 
taugh  all  sort's  Of  needlework,  plain  sewing 
on  the  sewing  machine,  music  and  other 
like  occupations. 

though  many  remarkably  bright  boys 
and  girls  have  been  graduated  from  the 
school,  some  of  whom  have  made  their 
mark  in  the  world,  I  think  it  is  generally 
felt  that  the  most  wonderful  work  done  in 
the  history  of  the  Institution  is  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  Stringer,  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy,  who  is  a  pupil  at  the  present  time. 
Tommy  was  born  near  Waynes  burg,  Pa., 
July  3,  1886.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  an  infant.  This  great  calamity  was 
soon  followed  by  another  even  worse  afflic- 
tion.    Spinal  meningitis,  one  of  the   most 


about  this  soul  I  hardly  knew  which  to  ac- 
count the  greater  miracle — the  final  awak- 
ening of  this  torpid   spirit,  or  the  patience 
of  the   teacher  through  whom  the  awaken- 
ing came.     The   poor   little   creature   was 
heedless,  dull,  inactive.     He  knew  no  want 
and  felt  no  incentive  to  change   his  condi- 
tion.    At  times  he  was  passionate  as  a  little 
brute,  tearing   his   clothes  and  screaming. 
The   only  indication  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied was  a  monotonous,  fretful  moan.  This, 
however,  was  enought  to  warrant  the  effort 
of  his   teacher  to  gain   access  to  hi6   mind. 
It   was  evident  at  the  beginning   that   his 
physical   condition  must  first  be  improved. 
He  must  learn  to  stand  upright  on  his  feet. 
To   this   end  a  series   of   simple   exercises 
were  prescribed  by  him  and   faithfully  car- 
ried on  day  after  day,  until  his  flabby  mus- 
cles  began  to  harden  and  his  blood  to  cir- 
culate more  vigorously.     In   due  time   he 
was   enabled   to  stand   erect,  move   about, 
feed,  dress  and   undress  himself  and  walk 
and  play  in  the  open   air.     The  next   and 
more   difficult   task  was  to  establish   com- 
munication between   Tommy  and  the  outer 
world.     Here   the  teachers   found   a   most 
unpromising  pupil.     His  stolid  apathy  and 
Scotch   obstinacy  seemed   to   resist   every 
device  employed  to  implant  the  first  idea  in 
his  brain.     A  single    word  was  chosen   for 
his   first   lesson   and    persistently   pressed 
upon   him   month    after    month   until   he 
learned   it.      The   word    was   bread.     The 
teacher  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread,  then  by 
the  manual  alphabet  spelled  the  word  upon 
Tommy's  hand  over  and  over  again.  Three 
times  every   day   for   weeks   this   exercise 
was  followed,  and  yet  no  progress  was  ap- 
parent.    Then  the  boy  was  allowed   to  get 
hungry  to   see  it  he  would   ask  for  biead. 
At  first  this  seemed  to  make  no  impression, 
but  finally  after  a  long  fast  he  reached   his 
hand    out     to    his    teacher    and    spelled 
bread.     Imagine  the   thrill  of  joy  in  the 
heart  of  that   teacher !     Only   one  single 


terrible  diseases,  left   this  helpless  babv   of    word   had   been   imPlanted   in   that   mind 


only  two  years  ot  age  without  the  censes 
of  sight  and  hearing.  The  child  was  placed 
in  the  Allegheny  Hospital,  where  he  're- 
mained until  April,  1891,  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Though  nearly  fiv«  years  old,  Tommy  "was 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  flesh  with  the  breath 


after  nine  months  of  constant  training,  but 
that  word  meant  victory.  The  next  word 
was  milk.  It  was  taught  in  the  same  way, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  Other 
words  were  added  until  quite  a  vocabulary 
was  mastered. 

Gradually  the  boy  nature  was  awakened. 


of  lite  in  it.  Those  who  were  with  him  at  ™d  Tommy  began  to  ask  questions, 
that  time  say  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
indication  of  human  intelligence,  and  that 
in  his  instincts  and  characteristics  be  re- 
sembled a  <p«ppy  more  than  a  child.  '•'His 
only  mode  of  locomotion  Sural  creeping*  feet 
foremost  upon  the  flour.  He  had  evident- 
ly some   time  had   the  misfortune  to  strike' 

his  head 'agsirrtt  "something  hard  in' cl'ee?)-' 
ing  head  nrbt,  and  had  wit  enough  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  his  going,  thereafter. 
Tommy  was  placed  in  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  in  charge  of  a 
special  teacher,  who  was  employed  to  de- 
vote all  her  time  to  him.  Then  began 
what  seemed  a  hopeless  task — the  endeavor 


became  greatly  interested  in  the  shapes  of 
things  about  him,  and  in  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  made.  He  was  given  a 
set  of  tools  and  a  sloyd  bench,  and  soon 
developed  remarkable  skill  in  the  making 
of  little  articles  of  wood.  I  was  shown  a 
small  stand  of  his  own  manufacture  as  true 
in  its  lines  and  as  finely  finished  as  one 
would  expect  from  an  expert  cabinet-mak- 
er. He  spends  his  summer  vacations  in 
New  Hampshire  with  one  of  his  teachers 
on  her  father's  farm.  Last  summer  Miss 
Brown  went  out  to  look  for  her  charge,  and 
not  seeing  him  about  the  grounds,  looked 
up  and   found   him  standing  on  the  top   of 


the  house  feeling  the  chimney,  getting  its 
size  and  studying  the  character  of  its  con- 
struction. She  could  not  call  him  down, 
so  stood  and  watched  him.  When  he  had 
studied  the  chimney  to  his  satisfaction  he 
got  down  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  like  any  \ 
other  boy  and  worked   his  way  back  to  the 


him  a  miniature  mummy  tor  a  watch- 
charm;  then,  as  he  felt  of  it,  he  began  to 
ask  questions  about  the  value  of  the  body, 
and  apparently  to  associate  with  it  some- 
thing which  made  it  of  value.  After  re- 
turning home  Tom  asked  his  teacher: 
Why     do    we    not   embalm   our   dead  ?" 


ground  by  the.means  employed  in  climbing  Thig   wa8   her   opportunity   t0   teacn    him 

up.     His  genuine   boy  nature  was  recently  80melhing  about  the   soul.     She  U8ed   the 

shown  in  a  bit  of  mischief  perpetrated  on  old   illu8tration   of  the  caterpillar  and  the 

his   room-mate.    Tommy   is  very   fond   of  butterfly.    Describing  the  bursting  of  the 

machinery  of  all  sorts   and   has   made  a  chry8ali8   from  it8  rude  8hel),  and  wjlh  us 

study   of  electric   cars.     He  is  the   proud  biight   wing8  soaring  away  from  the  earth, 

owner  of  a  bicycle   gong,  whose  vibrations  8he   8ajd:    «We  believe  that  the  soul  lives 

remind   him   of  the   bells   on    the  electric  on  after  the  body  dies,  and  we  do  not  need 

cars.     One  night  he  pulled  his  bed  up   bj  to  preserve  the  body."     Tom  heard   it  all 


the  side  of  the  bed  of  his  room-mate,  fast- 
ened  his  gong  la  H  and  spent  most  of  the 
night  Ift  playing  electric  cars.  The  other 
boy  did  not  appreciate  the  fun,  and  so 
made  complaint  to  the  matron  in  tire  morn- 
ing. Tommy  was  accordingly  Rebuked 
and  told  that  the  next  night  ht  must  be 
quiet  and  not  touch  his  bed.  T^fie  follow- 
ing mi  rning  his  room-mate  caftl'e  to  Tom- 
my's teacher  and  said  that  Toffcrhy  had  not: 
been  in  bed  all  night.  He  left  him  sitting 
in  his  chair  when  he  1vent  to  'bed  and  found 
him  there  in  the  morning.  Tommy's 
teacher  asked  'him 'if  he  had  not  been  to 
bed  that  night,  and  be  said  he  had  not. 
She  wanted  tfc  know  V/ky,  ahd  he  told  her 
that  the  matron  had^id  he  mustn't  touch 
his  bed  that  rtfght,  an 3  so  he  had  to  sit  up 
all  night.  The  matron  had  simply  intend- 
ed to  tell  him  tfot  'io  play  with  his  bed  as 
he  had  done  thfc'+right  before.  Tommy  was 
literally  obedieT.t.  Theie  is  something 
pathetic  in  sudh  absolute  obedience  as  that. 
Many  such  incidents  are  related  about  this 
growing  boy,  which  show  his  genuine  boy 
nature. 

When  he  first  began  to  show  signs  of 
intelligence  the  manager  of  the  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  expressed  a  wish 
that  nothing  of  a  religious  nature  should 
be  taught  him;  desiring  to  discover  if  the 
idea  of  anything  spiritual  would  come  to 
him  without  instruction.  Years  passed 
without  the  slightest  indication  that  he 
ever  thought  of  any  Supreme  Being,  or 
any  other  life  than  that  of  the  body. 
Tom  has  become  very  fond  of  the  study 
of  geography,  and  the  size  of  the  world 
is  making  a  profound  impression  upon 
him.  Not  long  ago,  he  said  to  his  teach- 
er: "Who  made  the  earth  ?  Man  I 
couldn't.  Who  or  what  did  make  it?" 
His  teacher,  who  is  a  beautiful  Christian 
woman,  said  to  him:  "Tom,  God  made 
it."  "But  what  is  God?"  His  teacher 
tried  to  tell  him,  and  now  Tom  knows 
a  little  of  who  God  is,  but  not  everything. 
Perhaps  he  knows  moie  than  some  of  us 
who  talk  much  about  Him. 

Tom  and  his  teacher  visited  Philadel- 
phia, about  a  year  ago,  and  were  taken  to 
see  a  famous  collection  of  mummies  in 
the  museum.  Tom  was  allowed  to  feel  of 
them,  and  his  teacher  tried  to  tell  him  all 
about  the  process  of  embalming  and  the 
object  of  it.  But  Tom  did  not  seem  to 
enthuse     very   much   till   some   one   gave 


and  then  asked:  "What  is  the  soul?" 
He  is  still  asking  that  question.  Who 
can  answer  it?  Perhaps  some  day  when 
Tom  stands  among  those  "who  have 
come  up  through  great  tribulation"  he 
will  teach  his  present  teacher  some  things 
which  she  would  be  glad  to  know. 

At  present  there  are  tour  girls  in  the 
Institution  who  are  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  on  whom  this  same  miracle  of 
mental  and  moral  transformation  is  being 
wrought.  In  heathen  lands  «uch  unfor- 
tunates are  cast  out  into  the  world  to  die. 
Only  in  the  lands  where  Christ  is  known 
is  it  thought  worth  while  to  expend  for- 
tunes  in   time  and  money  to  redeem  them. 

Tom  is  at  present  attending  one  of  our 
public  schools,  and  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  members  of  his  class  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  course.  His  faithful  teacher  sits  by 
his  side  in  all  the  recitations,  and  inter- 
prets for  him  what  the  more  fortunate 
pupils  receive  threugh  eye  and  ear.  I 
walked  with  Tom  and  his  teacher  from 
the  school  to  '.he  home,  and  could  scarcely 
get  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  between 
the  questions  Tom  launched  through  bis 
busy  fingers  on  the  attention  of  his 
teacher.  He  is  an  animated  interrogation 
point.  It  is  said  that  the  strtngth  and 
excellence  of  Tom's  moral  character  are 
even  more  remarkable  than  his  physical 
and  mental  vigor.  He  is  upright,  honor- 
able, faithful  in  all  things,  absolutely 
truthful,  and  entirely  free  from  low  de- 
sires and  evil  propensities.  The  teachers 
in  the  public  school  declare  that  his  pres- 
ence among  the  boys  is  a  positive  blessing. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Conley  is  Tom's  devoted 
teacher,  and  she  guards  him  with  a  jeal- 
ous care  against  everything  that  might 
contaminate  his  pure  soul.  Hers  is  a 
beautiful  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  some 
day  she  will  hear  the  Great  Teacher  say: 
"Well  done!"  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  ...  ye  have  done 
it  unto  Me."— [Rev.  George  Skene,  D.  D„ 
in  Zion's  Herald. 


SATURDAY,     JULY    19.     1902 


BequestH  for  Church  "Work 

Many  branches  of  church  and  philan- 
thropic work  benefit  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Rhoda  Rogers,  which  was  filed  for  probati 
yesterday  In  the  Suffolk  Registry.  The 
public  bequests  are  as  follows:  One  thou- 
sand dollars  to  Bishop  Satterlee  of  Wash- 
ington for  his  church  work,  the  money  to 
be  used  in  any  way  to  attain  that  end  th.it 
he  may  think  best;  $1000  to  Rev,  Caleb  R. 
Stetson,  to  be  used  in  church  work  as  he 
may  think  best;  $f>00  each  to  Helen  S.  Stet- 
son in  tru«=t  for  the  Episcopal  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital,  Washington;  $5000  to 
Bishop  Satterlee  for  the  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  Washington,  to  be  used 
as  the  bishop  may  think  best;  $5oo  each 
to  the  Roxbury  Home  for  children  and 
Aged  Women,  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  Women's 
Board  of  Missions,  St.  Luke's  Home  for 
Convalescents,  Roxbury;  Lerod-a-Hand  So- 
ciety, Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the 
Tuskegee  School  for  Colored  People,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.;  $200  to  Churchill  Sate'rlee  for 
church  work.  Andreas  Blume  and  Rogers 
Dow  are  named  as  executors.  The  will  is 
da.ted  Oot.  22,   1901. 
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SATURDAY.    AUGUST    16.    1002 

WILL  OF  JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER 


Various  Boston  Charities  Left 
$337,000 


Five  Thousand   Each   to   Many  Good 
Objects 

Perkins  Institution   Gets  Liberal 
Gifts 


Executors  Are  C.  H.  Moseley  and  Robert  S. 
Minot 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  a  Boston  business  man  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  who  died  last  Tuesday  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  years,  $237,000  are  given 
outright  to  various  charitable  institutions, 
and  $100,000  left  In  trust,  to  go  for  benevo- 
lent purposes  after  the  death  of  the  life 
tenant— a  total  of  $337,000  for  charity.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
(already  generously  remembered  in  money 
bequests)  is  given  the  valuable  right  to 
purchase  the  estates  150  and  152  Boylston 
street  for  $100,000.  This  property,  situated 
near  the  Common,  in  the  midst  of  the  fash- 
ionable shopping  district.  Is  probably  worth 
twice  that  amount,  and  the  privilege,  if 
availed  of,  is  equivalent  to  a  further  large 
gift. 

Nearly  fifty  different  organizations  or  in- 
stitutions are  remembered  in  the  will,  all 
but  two  of  these  in  or  near  Boston,  where 
Mr.  Glover,  in  an  unusually  long  life,  gave 
much  of  his  time  and  money  to  philanthro- 
py. The  two  exceptions  are  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  School,  and  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  School- 
two  Southern  institutions  for  the  education 
of  Negroes,  which  draw  largely  on  New 
England  for  support. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  Mr.  Glover  was  a  trustee,  feceives 
the  largest  amount,  if  it  buys  the  Boylston 
street  property.  There  are  three  be- 
quests of  five  thousand  dollars  each;  for  the 
general  fund,  for  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  work,  and  for  the  special 
education  of  the  children,  who  are  both 
blind  and  deaf.  This  makes  $15,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  valuable  privilege  for  investment 
named  above.  Four  of  the  medical  institu- 
tions, which  are  given  $5000  each,  also 
divide  among  them  the  trust  fund  of  $100,- 
000,  to  be  held  as  permanent  funds,  and  the 
incomes  used,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  trustees.  These  are  the  McLean  Asylum, 
the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  $5000  be- 
quests is  that  to  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  whole  amount  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  trustees  for  the  purchase 
of  a  modern  picture  or  pictures  painted  by 
a  living  artist  or  artists.  Mr.  Glover  also 
encourages  art  in  a  public  way  by  a  be- 
quest of  $2000  to  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations  in  Massachusetts.  This  quasi- 
public  organization,  of  which  Senator  Hoar 
is  president  and  Secretary  Woodbury  of 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  is  sec- 
retary, was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  land,  and  money  for  its  care,  which 
public-spirited  men  might  wish  to  give 
over  to  the  public  use.  Gifts  like  Goodwill 
Park  almouf.i  ,  irg;nia  Wood,  now  a 
part  >i  MiddU  >*  Fells;  Mount  Ann  Park, 
Gloucester;  Monument  Mountain,  Gr^at 
Barrington;  Rocky  Narrows  in  the  Charles 
River,  Sherboiime,  and  Governor  Hutchin- 
son's' Field,  Milton,  have  been  given  to 
their  keeping. 


The  trust  fund  left  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  W. 
Devens.  It  will  be  noticed,  is  increased  by 
$5000.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  applied  to 
the  •'aid,  support  or  benefit  of  virtuous, 
poor  and  suffering  old  women  of  any  creed 
or  country."  A  number  of  such  pensioners 
receive  $3  a  week  under  this  provision. 

The  rest  of  the  estate  includes  numerous 
bequests,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  to  relatives. 
Since  Mr.  Glover  died  a  bachelor,  there  is 
no  immediate  family.  The  executors  and 
trustees  are  Robert  S.  Minot  and  Charles 
S.  Moseley.  '  ' 

The  testator  left  $3000  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named charitable  institutions:  Home 
for  Aged  Men  in  Boston;  Association  for  the 
Relief      of    Aged      and    Indigent    Females, 
known  as  Home  for  Aged  Women,  now  at 
108  Revere  street;  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm, 
School    for    Indigent    Boys;     Barnard    Me- 
morial;   House      of     the    Good    Samaritan; 
Massachusetts    Society    for    the   Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  New  England  Hos- 
pital  for  Women  and   Children;   Children'3 
Hospital:  Free  Hospital  for  Women;  Carney 
Hospital;   Convalescent -Home   of   the   Chil- 
dren's   Hospital,    at    Wellesley   Hills;    Chil- 
dren's Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Desti- 
tute in  the  City  of   Boston;   Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union;  Perkins   Institution 
and    Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind, 
for  the  general  fund;  Industrial  School   for 
Girls,   in  Dorchester;   Massachusetts   School 
for     the     Feeble     Minded,      at     Waltham; 
Gwynne    Temporary    Home    for    Children; 
Perkins      Institution      and      Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,   for  the  kindergarten 
and    primary    school;    Massachusetts    Gen- 
eral   Hospital,    the    income    to    be    appro- 
priated    for     the     support     of     free     beds; 
Massachusetts    Society    for   the   Prevention 
of      Cruelty     to     Children;      Massachusetts 
Charitalble  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Ameri- 
can   Unitarian    Association;    Massachusetts 
Institute     of     Technology;      Massachusetts 
Home    for    Intemperate    Women,     incorpo- 
rated  March   30,    1881;    Boston   Museum    of 
Fine  Arts,    the  amount   to  be   appropriated 
for    a    modern    picture    or    pictures    painted 
by  a  living  artist  or  artists;  Boston  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association;   Massachu- 
setts  Homoeopathic  Hospital;  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers;  Boston  Provi- 
dent  Association;    West    End    Nursery    and 
Infants'   Hospital;  Boston  Home   for  Incur- 
ables;   Home    for    Aged    Couples;     Boston 
Children's    Aid    Society;    Boston    Lying-Tn 
Hospital;  American  Humane  Education  So- 
ciety;   Sailors'    Snug    Harbor     of     Qulncy, 
Boston     North     End     Mission;      Channing 
Home;    Women's    Educational    and    Indus- 
trial Union;  Howard  Benevolent  Society  in 
the  City  of  Boston;  Women's  Charity  Club 
and  Hospital  of  Boston;  New  England  Pea^ 
body    Home    for    Crippled    Children;    Indus- 
trial   School    for    Crippled    and    Deformed 
Children;     the     Perkins     Institution     and 
Massachusetts   School   for  the   Blind,   as   a 
special    fund    for    children    who    are    both 
blind  and  deaf;   to  the  trustees   under  the 
will  of  Mrs.   Sarah  A.  W.   Devens,   for  the 
charitable   purposes   therein    set    forth,    and 
the  South  End  Industrial  School. 

He  left  $2600  each  to  the  following-named: 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute of  Hampton,  "Viriginia,  and  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  of  Tuskegee, 
Alabama,  and  the  sum  of  $2000  was  left  to 
the  trustees  of  Public  Reservations  of 
Massachusetts.      • 

He  left  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  the  val- 
uable right  to  purchase  the  estates  150  and 
152  Boylston  street  for  $100,000. 

The  reversion  of  a  trust  fund  of  $100,000 
goes  after  the  death  of  the  life  tenant  in 
equal  shares  to  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, for  the  benefit  of  the  McLean  Asylum, 
as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  to  be  used 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  trustees 
of  the  hopital;  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, for  a  permanent  fund;  the  Eye  and 
Ea.r  Infirmary  in  Boston,  for  a  permanent 
fund;  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital, for  a  permanent  fund. 


.1 0  S  E  P  H     II E  AC,     ii  I.  O  V  E  R 

The  dealh  of  Joseph  B.  Glover,  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  removes  a 
fine  type  of  the  high-toned  Boston  business 
man— one  whose  name  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  mercantile  life  of  the 
city  a  generation  ago.  An  honest  and 
thrifty  boy,  one  of  a  family  of  six  children, 
born  and  bred  In  the  town  of  Dorchester, 
coming  thence  to  this  city  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  to  make  his  way,  eventually 
to  rank  among  its  most  honorable  business 
men,  Mr.  Glover  illustrated  the  virtues  of 
unremitting  industry,  exemplary  self-de- 
nial, unquestionable  uprightness  and  excel- 
lent  judgment. 

He  was  a  straightforward  man,  with  sav- 
ing common  sense,  with  a  clear  head,  a 
keen  business  perception  and  of  firm  con- 
victions. He  was  moulded  upon  the  best 
type  of  American  manhood.  His  sense  of 
honor  was  lofty,  his  heart  went  out  to  true 
and  simple  things,  and  his  self-respect  was 
a  dominating  element  in  his  character.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  opinions, 
attempt  evasions  or  utter  half-truths,  be- 
cause nature  made  him  a  fearless  as  well 
as  an  honest  man. 

A  true  philanthropist  in  temperament  and 
purpose,  Mr.  Glover  contributed  most  gen- 
erously of  Ms  means  for  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  and  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellowmen  without  distinction 
of  race,  color  or  religious  sect.  If,  to  quote 
Lowell,  "the  gift  without  the  giver  Is  bare,''  ' 
we  may  know  that  Mr.  Glover's  life  writes 

a  sweeter  verse  in  that  poem,  because  in  all 
his  generosity,  which  was  so  great,  he  him- 
self, his  sympathies  and  his  love  of  hu- 
manity, were  more  than  the  abundant  large- 
ness of  his  mind.  He  took  a  most  profound 
Interest  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
gave  liberally  to  it,  not  only  money,  but  his 
time  and  service.  Advanced  age  had  no 
power  to  abate  his  enthusiasm  for  it,  or  to 
prevent  him  from  active  participation  in  the 
management  of  its  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  Glover  filled  out  the  full  term  of 
human  life,  and  yet  his  mind  was  clear, 
keen  and  alert  to  the  minute  that  he  drew 
his  last  breath.  Although  inheriting 
longevity,  he  was  by  no  means  free  from 
ailments  and  physical  discomfort,  against 
which  he  battled  with  courage  and  pa- 
tience. With  such  conditions  his  command 
of  temper  and  cheerful  disposition  were 
noteworthy.  Under  his  habitual  gravity, 
which  was  increased  by  the  impairment 
of  his  sense  of  hearing,  and  which  a 
stranger  might  mistake  for  austerity,  his 
near  relatives  and  intimate  friends  and  as- 
sociates found  only  sweetness,  affection  and 
abounding  kindness. 

The  end  came  to .  Mr.  Glover  as  he  al- 
ways wished  that  it  might,  without  any 
slackening  of  the  pulse  of  his  toll  and  with- 
out any  failure  caused  by  the  weakness  of 
old  age.  He  dreaded  to  live  when  he  could 
not  be  active  and  do  something  for  others. 
So  the  angel  of  death  touched  him  just  at 
the  right  time,  and  his  sleep  was  painless 
and  peaceful. 
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WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST    27.    1902 
FOR  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 


Several  Public  Bequests  in  Wills  of  Two 
Brookline   Women 


The  wills  of  Susan  T.  Crosby  and  Har- 
riotte  J.  Saville,  both  late  of  Brooklino, 
which  have  been  filed  for  probate  In  the 
Norfolk  registry  at  Dedham,  contain  sev- 
eral public  bequests 

In  the  will  of  Harriotte  J.  Saville,  the 
testatrix  bequeathes  $200  to  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions;  $200  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Home  Missionary  Society,  .and  $200  to 
the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Pub- 
lishing Society.  The  wlP  was  drawn  June 
11.  1807,  and  her  son,  William  Saville,  is 
named  as  its  executor.  In  the  will  of  Su- 
san T.  Crosby,  the  testatrix  bequeathes 
$1'K>  each  to  the  West  End  Nursery,  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  Boston,  on  Hunting- 
ton avenue,  the  New  England  Peabody 
Home  for  Crippled  Children  in  the  town  of 
Weston  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  will  was  drawn 
.March  20,  1806.  Elmore  E.  Locke  is  named 
as  its  executor. 


(but   of  himself,    with    evident  priae,   as 
"'a  carpenter  boy." 

One  of  his  first  achievements  was  to 
fit  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bench  a 
removable  shelf,  made  of  two  boards 
joined  by  cleats,  which  held  numerous 
boxes  of  nails,  screws  and  extra  tools, 
while  the  wall  near  by  was  decorated 
with  odds  and  ends  of  iron,  brass  or 
steel  hung  on  nails.  This  was  called  a 
hardware  store,  but  the  public  was  not 
desired  to  make  any  purchases,  since 
Tom  decided  that  he  needed  them  all  for 
iiia_£wn_use.    These  arrangements  com- 

pleted,    Tom    sallied    forth   in   search   of 
work. 

Some  of  the  boards  In  11k-  flooring  of 
the  porch  were  replaced,  a  railing  was 
put  up  for  aid  in  going  up  and  down  the 
shop  stairs,  and  hooks  were  driven  into 
the  walls  to  fasten  every  ddor  whirh  was 
in  danger  of  being  slammed  by  the  wind. 
One  morning  Tom  cam<e  into  the  liouse 
to  auno.UTJ.GiJ  that  he  had  mended  the 
cows'  stalls;  where  they  had  been  torn 
down   with  tlui:    horns,' and  that  12  nails 


over  the  stone  walls  and  fences— and 
apart  from  his  amusements,  plans  and 
executes  many  skilful  repairs.  Of  course 
not  all  of  his  plans  are  practicable,  but 

he  Is  usually  allowed  to  attempt  the 
work. 

Among  his  first  notable  undertakings 
was  the  making  of  a  small  screen  door 
for  an  opening  between  the  attic  and 
shed.  The  inserting  of  a  lock  required 
some  help,  but  after  the  mortise  had  been 
cut,  Tom  completed  the  door  and  hung 
it,  making  the  crack  "wasp  proof,"  for 
well  he  knew  that  I  the  attic  was  a 
favorite  place  for  wasps'  nests. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Brown,  Tom's  former 
teacher,  looks  dfter  him  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  while  he  stays  at  her  fa- 
ther's house.  Mrs  William  H.  Slocum  of 
Jamaica  Plain  has  provided  for  his  use 
a  double  bicycle,  which  gives  him  a  lot 
of  pleasure  and  exercise. 

With  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
Tom  will  probably  continue  his  studies 
at  the  Lowell  grammar  school,  which  is 
very  near  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
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SATURDAY,  AUG  30,  1902. 

TOM  STRINGS. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Boy 
on  a  Farm. 


Writes  a  Friend  Concerning  His 
Daily  Doings. 


Is     Skilled     in     the     Use    of 
Carpenter  Tools. 


.  Tom     Stringer,     the    deaf,     dumb    and] 
blind  boy  writes  fiom  Wrentham,  Mass, 
where  he  is  spending  the  summer  vaca-  I 
tion    on    the    farm    of    Rev    William    L,.' 
Brown,   to  a  friend  in   Boston: 

"I  am  having  a  good  time.  John  and 
Lis' brother  shingled  the  roof  of  my 
playhouse.        I    repaired    the    floor    and 

'walls  all  nicely.  I  changed  the  door 
so  it  would  swing  ins'de.  I  have  a 
sofa,  chair  and  many  playthings  in  the 
playhouse.      There    is    a    pulley    and    a 

i  block  to  hold  the  sofa  up  when  I  sweep. 
I  will  put  the  electric  bell  in  soon.  1 
mad.,  a  grooved  strip  to  cover  the 
wires.  When  the  tank  and  wash  sIipi; 
are  put  up.  the  playhouse  will  be  dope. 

I  made  a  doorstep  and  put  a  wind  boaro. 
on  a  pole  on  the  roof.  I  am  going  to 
build  a  fence  around  the  playhouse  to 
make  a  yard  for  the  children.  I  ring 
a  bell  by  the  wall  every  morning  to 
say  gcod  morning  to  Mr  Pendleton's 
children,  who  live  across  the  road." 

Tom  has  had  special  training  in  sloyd 
at  the  North  Bennett-st  industrial 
school,  which  is  supported  by  Mrs  Quin- 
cy  A.  Shaw,  and  this,  no  doubt,  ac- 
counts in  a  measure,  for  his  remarkable 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  For  his  use 
on  the  farm  during  the  summer  vacation 
M.rs  Shaw  provided  Tom  with  a  sloyd 
icta  and  the  requisite  tools.  This  very 
thoughtful  gift  has  been  a  source  of 
endle  sure  and  occupation. 

He  often  speaks  of  John,  the  boy  em- 
■  n  the  farm,  as  "a  farmer  boy"; 


had    been    required    to    repair    the    dam- 
age, th'S   numbf  showing  the  extent  and 
importance  of  tne  work  to  his  mind. 
He    made    a    wooden    shutter    for    the 
r  okeitMnse,    putting    it    in    place     with 
hinges,   a   fastener,   and   a  long  hook  to 
hold     it    at    the    proper    angle    for    tne 
fresh   air  to  come  in.       He  has  adopted 
this  little  building  as  his  playhouse  and 
it   is  the   scene   of   many  activities.  The 
wooden  button  on  the  door  was  removed. 
some  time  ago  and  he  ingeniously  sub- 
stituted  a  latch  evolved  from  discarded 
pieces  of  brass  and  iron.      A  large  wood- 
en kuccker  was  screwed  on  the  outside 
I,, i     the     use    of    callers,    since    the   door 
is    always    fastened    when    Tom  is    "At 
Heme." 

Hardly  a  day  passes  when  the  tools 
are  allowed  to  remain  unused.  He. 
majfces   frequent  tours   of  inspection   all 

over  the  pta -through    the.  rooms  and 

cellar    of   the    house,    through    the   barn 
and    Shed    and   the   garden   and    orchard, 


in  Jamaica   Plain,   where  he   makes  his 
home.  Miss  Helen  S.   Conley,  Tom's  de- 
voted  teacher,   accompanies  him   every- 
where.   She    sits    by    him    in    the    class- 
room and  interprets  for  him.  She  keeps 
a  diary,  in  which  she  records  with  great 
care  his  movements,  his  doings  and  say- 
ings, i 
The  greater  part  of  the  money  neeaefl 
for  the   support    and   education    of    Tom 
has    been     raised     in     Boston    and     the 
neiehborine   towns   among   the  friends 
of  the  kindergarten.     A   movement   has 
bi  .11  inaugurated  to  raise  a  fund  which 
shall  be  large  enough  to  yield  an  annual 
interest   of  $500.    at   least,    with  the  dis- 
tinct    and    explicit    understanding    that 
Lonlv    the    net    income    of    this    fund    be 
1  given  to  Tom  so  long  as  he  is  not  pro- 
vided    for     in     any     other    way     and     is 
unable    to    earn    his    living.      When    he 
ises   to  be  in  need  of  this  fund,   it  is 
j  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  some  child  who  is  both  dsaf  and 
blind  and   for  whom   there  Is  no  provl- 
I  sion    made    either    by    the   state    or   by 
!  private  individuals. 
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WEDNESDAY.    SEPTEMBER    24.    1902 

MANY  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 

Numerous  Institutions  Benefit  by  Provi- 
sions of  the  Will  of  Sarah  W.  Taber 

The  will  of  Sarah  W.  Taber  was  filed  In 
the  probate  office  Tuesday,  and  contains  a 
number  of  public  bequests.  It  bears  the 
date  of  April  27,  1901,  Frank  E.  Smith  of 
Boston  is  named  as  executor.  These  be- 
quests are  made:  $2000  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  U., 
the  income  to  be  divided  annually  between 
"Rides  for  Invalids"  and  "Country  "Week;" 
$1000  each  to  the  Society  of  Sick  Poor  of 
R'oxbury.  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asy- 
lum, the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  the  Building 
Loan  Fund  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation and  the  trustees  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  at' Tuskegee, 
i  Ala.;  $800  each  to  the  Children's  Mission 
i  and  the  First  Religious  Society  of  Roxbury. 
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WEDNESDAY.    OCTOBER    1.    1902 
MRS.  WALES'S  GENEROUS  BEQUESTS 


In  Her  Will  She  Gives  $20,000  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  $10,000  to  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Same  Sum  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 

To  the  amount  of  $42,000  public  bequests 
arc  contained  In  the  will  of  Mrs.  Maria  VV. 
(Dow)  Wales,  who  was  the  widow  of  George 
W.  Wales,  rind  whose  death  occurred  un- 
expectedly In  this  city  last  week.  Her  will 
was  filed  yesterday  for  probate,  and  it 
names  N.  H.  Dmmons  and  O.  F  Gates  as 
executors.  The  will  bears  the  date  of  June 
l.'i,  1898,  and  provides  these  bequests:  To 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  which 
Mrs.  Wales  and  her  late  husband  always 
had  the  deepest  interest,  $20,000;  to  Har- 
vard College,  $10,000,  which  Mrs.  Wales 
directs  shall  be  added  to  the  fund  created 
by  H.  W.  Wales  for  a  Sanscrit  professor- 
ship: to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
$10,000;  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
Women,  .$1000;  to  the  Children's  Hospital 
$1000,  and  to  the  Tuckerman  Circle,  $100. 

The  News. 

OCTOBER  18,   1§02. 

At  tne  annual  meeting  ol  tne  corpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institute  aud  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  last  week 
an  interesting  feature  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  classes  and  some  musical 
exercises.  There  was  also  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  classes  illustrating  the 
branches  taught  in  the  room  for  indus- 
trial and  manual  training.  These  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  F.  H. 
Appleton;  vice-president,  A.  A.  Law- 
rence; treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  sec- 
retary, Michael  Auaguos;  directors,  F. 
H.  Appleton,  W.  L.  Benedict,  William 
Endicott,  C.  P.  Gardner,  J.  T.  Heard, 
M.  D.;  G.  H.  Richards,  Richard  M. 
Saltonstall,  and  S.  L.  Thorndike,  au- 
ditors of  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
Henry  Endicott  and  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth  Grew.  In  both  institutions, 
South  Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain,  there 
are  246  pupils,  at  the  institution  at 
South  Boston  alone  there  are  156.  A 
new  building  at  the  kindergarten  is  now 
in  process  of  construction  for  the  pri- 
mary department  for  girls.  It  is  much 
needed,  as  the  girls'  school  is  crowded 
and  many  applicants  are  waiting  for 
admission. 
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FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    10.     1802 

SAJfG   CHRISTMAS   CAROLS 

A  Distinguished  Company  Listened  to  the 
Children  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind 


FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    19.    1802 

MANY  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 


All  over  the  world  the  children  are  sing- 
ing Christmas  carols  now.  In  London  at 
the  institutions  the  children  are  lifting  up 
their  voices,  and  Queen  Alexandra  is  listen- 
ing. This  mornig  at  eleven  o'clock  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain, 
many  of  the  best  known  families  in  Bos- 
ton were  represented  in  the  large  audience 
which  filled  the  exhibition  hall.  All  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  institution  were  seat- 
ed on  the  platform,  looking  as  smiling  and 
cheerful  as  though  they  had  seen  the 
glorious  sunshine  this  morning,  instead  of 
sitting  there  in  eternal  darkness.  The  little 
children  with  their  sightless  eyes  turned 
heavenward,  singing  Christmas  carols  with 
all  the  rapture  of  their  glad  young  hearts, 
made  a  sight  that  no  one  could  look  on  in- 
differently. Many  a  young  woman  wrapped 
in  furs  and  decked  with  violets  looked  and 
listened  until  she  herself  was  sightless 
with  the  tears  that  would  well  up.  Of 
course  there  was  the  cheerful  side— not  a 
single  child  looked  unhappy,  and  there  was 
peace,  and  order  and  content  on  every  side; 
but  there  is  a  subtle  pathos  in  the  voice  of 
the  blind  that  few  can  resist.  When  the 
boys  sang  Dressier'?  "Carol.  Christmas, 
Carol,"  a  little  colored  boy,  Joseph  Rodri- 
go,  sang  the  carol  in  a  voice  sweet  and 
clear.  It  was  a  Symphony  audience  that 
applauded  the  boys'  orchestra,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  violin  selection— 
"Reverie" — so  carefully  played  by  Leon 
Gibson,  Clarence  Hamlett,  and  Thomas 
White.  Little  Gertrude  Dacey  recited  a 
story  about  filling  the  Christmas  stock- 
ing, and  Jacob  Wallochstein  recited  Lucy 
Larcom's  "A  Christmas  Thought."  Then 
there  were  carols  by  the  girls,  as  well  as 
the  boys,  and  then  they  joined  in  singing. 
The  final  number  was  for  the  orchestra,  a 
medley  in  F. 

At  the  close  of  the  programme  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  welcomed  all,  saying  that  this  day  was 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  children  always  looked  forward  to  sing- 
ing their  carols.  He  said  that  this  kinder- 
garten owed  its  existence  to  the  kind  care 
and  generosity  of  the  truly  benevolent  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  be  was  grieved  to 
say  that  the  number  of  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution was  growing  smaller  and  smaller. 
Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  this  year's  report, 
now  being  made  out  by  Mr.  Anagnos;  there 
are  nineteen  obituaries  of  the  most  distin- 
guished friends  of  this  institution.  "We 
inherit  not  only  property,"  he  said,  "but 
many  of  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors,"  and 
it  was  his  hope  that  the  young  men  and 
women  of  today  would  carry  on  the  work 
so  nobly  begun.  "The  burden  is  greater 
than  ever  before,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  "for 
today  there  are  ten  races  represented  by 
this  institution,  and  thirty-three  years  ago, 
when  I  entered  the  institution,  only  three 
or  four  races  were  represented.  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  the  children  of  all  these  differ- 
ent races  American  in  spirit,  American  in 
heart  and  American  in  inspiration."  With 
an  appeal  that  other  friends  would  come 
forward  to  take  the  places  of  those  recent- 
ly departed,  a  word  was  spoken  for  Thomas 
Stringer,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  boy 
whom  Mr.  Anagnos  referred  to  as  "a  mar- 
vellous specimen  of  sagacity  and  educa- 
tional effect."  Three  of  the  friends  who 
contributed  toward  his  support  annually  are 
numbered  on  the  obituary  list,  and  as  he  is 
a  poor  boy  dependent  upon  his  friends  for 
the  means  to  pay  his  way  there  is  need  for 
someone  to  extend  to  him  a  helping  hand. 

Many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  took 
this  occasion  to  visit  their  little  ones.  All 
were  invited  to  look  through  the  different 
buildings. 


Will  of  Mary  Longfellow  Greenleaf,  Sister 
of  the  Famous  Poet,  Filed 

The  will  of  the  late  Mary  Longfellow 
Greenleaf,  sister  of  the  poet,  _  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  was  filed  yesterday  at  East 
Cambridge.  It  disposes  of  an  estate  of 
about  $225,000,  of  which  about  $80,000  is  in 
public  bequests.  The  principal  gifts  are  as 
follows: 

To  the  trustees  of  donations  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts, $25,000.  This  sum  is  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  St.  James 
Church,  North  Cambridge;  to  the  Avon 
Place  Home,  Cambridge,  $4000;  to  the  St. 
Luke's  Home  for  Convalescents,  Roxbury, 
$5000;  to  the  Kindergarten  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  $5000;  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans 
of  Deceased  Episcopal  Clergymen,  $5000; 
to  the  Cambridge  Hospital  for  a  "St. 
James's  Free  Bed,"  at  the  disposal  of  the 
rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge, 
$5000;  to  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  for  a 
"Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  Free  Bed,"  $5000; 
to  the  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  for 
charitable  work  under  the  name  of  the 
"Paddock  Memorial,"  $5000;  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Homes  for  Aged  People,  $5000;  to 
the  Society  of  Natural  History,  Portland, 
$2000;  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Portland, 
$2000;  to  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Portland, 
$2000;  to  the  Temporary  Home  for  Wo- 
men and  Children,  Portland,  $2000;  to  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  $2000;  to  the  in- 
dustrial branch  of  the  Cambridge  Humane 
Society,  $2000;  to  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,    Cambridge,    $2000. 

The  third  clause  leaves  $18,000  to  R.  H. 
Dana  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  a  niece, 
Ellen  Longfellow  of  Auburndale,  and  at 
the  latter's  death  $5000  is  to^go  to 'the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Disabled 
Episcopal  Clergymen;  $5000  to  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  $3000  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston.  The  same 
clause  makes  private  bequests  to  relatives 
and  others  amounting  to  about  $115,000. 
The  fourth  clause  is  also  private.  The  fifth 
clause  leaves  the  testatrix  personal  effects 
to  her  nieces,  Lucia  Longfellow,  Alice 
Longfellow  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Thorp.  The 
residue  of  the  property  is  bequeathed  to 
the  nieces  Ellen,  Mary  and  Lucia  Long- 
fellow. The  executors  appointed  are  R. 
H.  Dana,  Lucia  Longfellow  and  W.  H.  Her- 
rick,  the  last  named  of  Winchester.  The 
will  is  dated  April  25,  1902. 

The  News. 

DECEMBER  27,   1902. 

Mrs.  Mary  Longfellow  Greenleaf  of 
Cambridge,  a  sister  of  the  poet  Long- 
fellow, left  an  estate  of  two  hundred 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  which 
seventy-seven  thousand  was  given  to 
charitable  institutions.  Her  will  of 
April  25,  filed  in  the  probate  court  last 
week,  provides  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Kindergarten  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind. 


^>Vt 


The  News.  I      The  News. 


FEBRUARY  14,   1903, 

The  local  kindergarten  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts    School : 
for  the    Blind  has   received  one  thou- | 
sand  dollars  from,  the  estate  of  the  late 
Miss  Jeannie  Paine  of  Cambridge. 

SATORDAY,    FEBRUARY    14.    1903 

Boston   Xnrsery   for   Blind   Babies 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript : 

Among  the  many  charitable  institutions 
of  Boston  there  is  perhaps  none  more  de- 
serving than  the  Boston  Nursery-  for  Blind 
Babies  at  GO  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  which 
just  now  is  badly  in  need  of  money  to 
carry  on  its  beneficent  work  for  the  blind 
children  of  the  poor.  In  the  second  annual 
report,  which  has  just  been  published,  the 
superintendent,  Bertha  M.  Snow,  makes  an 
earnest  appeal  for  funds  and  states  that 
there  is  no  more  than  enough  en  hand  to 
meet  the  regular  expenses  for  the  next  two 
months.  In  regard  to  the  institution  she 
says: 

"1  am  so  often  asked  regarding  the  posi- 
tion and  object  of  the  nursery,  that  although 
both  were  clearly  defined  in  last  year's  re- 
port, I  deem  it  advisable  to  touch  upon  the 
subject  again.  The  nursery  is  not  a  branch 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  but  is  an  entirely  separate  and 
independent  charity.  Neither  are  we  a 
State  institution,  but  are  supported  wholly 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  friends. 
Two  or  three  of  the  children  are  State 
wards,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  nursery 
by  Dr.  William  P.  Derby,  superintendent 
of  the  State  minor  ward  department.  For 
these  babies  we  receive  the  regular  amount, 
$2.75  per  week,  until  two  years  of  age,  and 
$2  per  week  thereafter,  paid  by  the  State 
for  the  care  of  children  under  its  charge. 
Aside  from  this,  no  regular  board  is  re- 
ceived, though  whenever  it  is  possible  we 
insist  on  the  parents  paying  a  little,  if  not 
more  than  twenty-live  cents  a  week,  to- 
ward the  support  of  their  child.  Dr.  Cobb, 
superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Char- 
itable Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
nursery,  and  ever  since  its  establishment 
has  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  its  prog- 
ress." 

The  cooperation  of  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  suffering  and  afflicted,  chil- 
dren is  earnestly  solicited,  and  all  contri- 
butions .should  be  sent  to  Isabel  Greeley, 
treasurer,    175  Winthrop  road,   Brooklinc. 


iftston  {ftmnsmpt 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY     20.    1903 

"  Exercises   at  Perkins   Institution 

Following  an  established  custom,  •enter- 
tainments will  be  given  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  honor  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  on  Monday,  that  by  the 
girls'  department  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  the 
boys  at  three  o'clock.  The  former  will  give 
a  rendition  of  the  play  "Undine,"  while  the 
boys  belonging  in  the  Howe  Memorial  Club 
have  chosen  to  depict  two  scenes  from 
Shakspeare's  plays,  the  death  of  Bucking- 
ham, from  "King  Henry  VIII.,"  and  the  in- 
terlude from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 


FEBRUARY  21,  1903. 

AID  FOR  BLIND  KINDERGARTEN. 


The    Kindergarten    for    the 
holds   an    enduring  place   in  the  affec- 
tions of  those  who  have  gone  out  from 
its    sunny    portals    to    pursue      their 
higher  studies   at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion   for    the    Blind.       These    pupils 
eagerly   embrace    the   opportunity    of 
doing  their   part   toward    the   welfare 
of  the  little   school   by  devoting   to  it 
the  proceeds  of  two  entertainments  to 
be  given   at    the  institution    in  South 
Boston   on   Monday.     The    girls   will 
present    the    play     "Undine"    at     11 
o'clock,  and  at  3  o'clock  the  boys  will 
give   two   scenes    from   Shakespeares' 
plays.        Both    performances    will    be 
carefully  staged  and  the  costumes  will 
be  effective,  while  gymnastic  exercises 
at  the    close  of    the  morning   perform- 
ance, and  excellent  music  in  the  after- 
noon   program,  will    be  attractive  fea- 
tures.    The  presence  of   Tom  Stringer 
among  the  boys  will  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion. 


tant  accessories  of  careful  staging  and 
effective  costuming,  while  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises at  the  close  of  the  morning  per- 
formance and  excellent  music  in  the  after- 
noon program  will  be  attractive  features, 
and  the  presence  of  Tommy  Stringer 
Blind    amonS  the  b°y8  wiH  add  to  the  interest. 


The    Beacon 

.    February  21 

1903 

Charitable  Entertainments 

The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  amateur  theat- 
ricals is  so  well  known  and  has  received  such 
favorable  comment  in  recent  years  that  it  is 
is  only  necessary  at  this  time  to  say  to  the 
public  that  entertainments  will  be  given  by 
them  in  celebration  of  Washington's  Birth- 
day on  Monday,  February  23.  At  11 
o'clock  the  girls  will  produce  the  charming 
pl-vy  Undine,  followed  by  interesting  gym- 
nastic exercises  by  the  boys,  and  at  three 
o'clock  the  boys  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club,  among  whom  Tom  Stringer  will  ap- 
pear, will  present  two  scenes  from  Shake- 
speare, to  which  fine  music  will  be  an  add- 
ed attraction.  Each  performance  will  have 
the  assistance  of  careful  staging  and  effec- 
tive costuming.  The  proceeds  will  form 
the  annual  contribution  of  these  pupils 
toward  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  FEBRUARY    21,   1903. 

IN  AID  OF   THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOB  THE 
BLIND. 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  holds  an 
enduring  place  in  the  affections  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  its  sunny  portals 
to  pursue  their  higher  studies  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.  These  pu- 
pils eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
doing  their  part  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
little  school,  by  devoting  to  it  the  pro- 
ceeds of  two  entertainments,  given  at  the 
Institution  in  South  Boston  on  Monday, 
Feb.  23.  The  girls  will  give  the  play  "Un- 
dine" at  11  A.  M.,  and  at  3  P.  M.  the  boys 
will  present  two  scenes  from  Shakespeare. 
Both  performances  will  have  the  impor- 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


MONDAY,  FEB.  23,   1903. 


BRINGS  JOY  TO   SIGHTLESS. 


Concert  for  Members  of  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 


Patriotic  and.  Popular  Melodies 
Played  by  Orchestra  and  Sung-  by 
a  Quartet  Find  Ready  Responses 
in  tbe  Hearts  of  tbe  Little  Ones 
of   the    Institution. 

Those  little  boys  and  girls  who,  for 
a  larger  portion  of  the  year,  make  their 
home  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  were  entertained  yes- 
terday afternoon  through  the  agency  of 
the  hospital  music  fund,  utKter  the  con- 
trol of  Dr.  John  Dixwell,  who  furnished 
the  little  sightless  children  an  afternoon 
of  pleasure  they  will  not  soon  forget. 

A  splendid  concert  programme  was 
contributed  by  the  Astrella  brothers'  or- 
chestra, consisting  of  harp,  flute  and 
two  violins,  and  the  John  Dixwell  male 
quartet,  Bruce  W.  Hobbs,  tenor;  M.  F. 
Dillon,  second  tenor;  W.  W.  Walker, 
baritone;  Ralph  Parris,  bass,  and  Mrs. 
Julia    Thornton   Pearl,    soprano. 

The  children,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
concert,  were  made  happy  with  gifts 
of  flowers,  each  of  the  60  boys  and  37 
girls  receiving  a  bouquet  of  yellow  nar- 
cissus and  ferns,  presented  by  Dr.  John 
Dixwell. 

A  more  attentive  or  appreciative  audi- 
ence than  those  little  kindergarteners 
would  be  difficult  to  gather,  and  they 
showed  their  eager  appreciation  by  fre- 
quently breaking  into  applause. 

Many  of  the  selections  were  of  a  pop- 
ular character,  such  as  the  children 
might  be  familiar  with,  but  the  pro- 
gramme also  included  arias  from  the 
grand  operas,  religious  selections  and 
the  familiar  and  ever-welcomed  "Annie 
Laurie." 

The  selections  by  the  orchestra  that 
seemed  to  especially  please  the  little 
ones  most  was  the  "Mocking  Bird," 
with  imitations  of  the  bird;  gong,  "The 
Good  Old  Summer  Time,"  and  the  "Ken- 
tucky   Babe,"    sung  by   the  quartet. 

Washington's  birthday  was  recognized 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  programme, 
which  ended  with  "America,"  the  or- 
chestra playing  and  the  vocalists  and 
the  children  joining  together  in  singing 
the  national  anthem. 

Supt.  Anagos  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  the  kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain  is  a  branch,  was  pres- 
ent, and,  on  behalf  of  the  children, 
thanked  those  who  had  afforded  his  lit- 
tle blind  charges  so  much  genuine  pleas- 
ure. ____^. 

Astern  Uransmvt 


TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    24.    1903 
Shakspeare  by  Blind  Players 


Parts  of  Scenes  from  "Henry  VIII." 
and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
Presented  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the    Blind 

Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  by  entertainments,  both  morning 
and  afternoon,  given  by  the  pupils.  The 
girls'  department  had  the  morning  hour, 
playing  before  a  large  audience  "Undine" — 
a    pretty    German    fairy    tale    in    five   acts. 


V 


The  little  girls  w.ro  all  prettily  costumed, 
and  played  their  parts  with  a  life  and  spirit 
that  delighted  everybody. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Howe  Memorial  Club 
of  the  boys'  department  gave  a  more  pre- 
tentious production— nothing  less  than 
scenes  from  Shakspeare's  ''Henry  VIII." 
and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  To 
both  these  plays  Thomas  Stringer,  the 
blind  and  deaf  boy  whose  education  is  go- 
ing on  along  the  lines  so  successful 
with  Helen  Kellar,  read  a  brief  introduc- 
tion, and  in  one  of  them  he  had  a  part.  Tn 
reading  the  introduction,  his  left  hand 
traced  the  raised  letters,  and  his  right 
transmitted  the  words  to  Miss  Connelly, 
his  teacher,  who  spoke  them  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  scene  from  "Henry  VIII."  was  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  in  two  acts.  The 
boys  were  costumed  with  perfect  histori- 
cal accuracy,  and  went  through  their  diffi- 
cult roles  without  slip  or  hesitation.  The 
mechanics'  play  from  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  followed  this  solemn  and 
tragic  piece,  making  a  perfect  contrast. 
The  Nocturne  and  later  the  march  from  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  were  played 
between  the  acts  of  this  little  play. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the  in- 
stitution, spoke  during  the  afternoon  in  re- 
gard to  his  school,  which  he  said  is  no  more 
a  "blind  asylum"  than  an  ordinary  day 
school  is  an  insane  asylum.  He  spoke  with 
pardonable  pride  of  the  work  done  there. 
He  also  made  a  plea  for  larger  quarters  for 
the  pupils. 


irrston 
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TUESDAY,  FEB  24,  1903. 

BLIND  PLAYERS, 


Children   Present   Scenes 
With  Fine  Skill. 


Delight  Spectators  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  South  Boston. 


Girls  Play  "Undine"  and  the  Boys 
Shakspere  Parts. 


At  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind,  South  Boston,  yesterday  forenoon, 
the  girls  presented  the  fairy  play  "Un- 
dine," and  in  the  afternoon  the  boys 
gave  scenes  from  Shakspere's  "Henry 
VIII"  and  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  ' 
Undine  is  a  water  sprite,  permitted  to 
visit  the  outer  world  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  maiden.  In  a  little  cottage  on 
the  Danube,  the  home  of  honest  fisher 
people,  she  makes  her  home,  kindly  re 
ceived  by  them  as  a  solace  for  a  little 
girl  they  have  lost  In  the  great  forest. 

Miss  Flora  L,.  Mather  was  the  playful 
sprite.  Miss  Rose  Durant,  a  dear  little 
girl  of  about  12  years,  took  the  part  of 
Kolf,  the  castle  page.  There  was  no 
hesitation  in  her  lines,  but  always  an 
amused  smile  as  she  said.  "It  shall  be 
as  you  wish,  my  lady,"  and  "It  shall  be 
done,  my  lady.  Miss  Ida  A.  Cross  was 
Bertalda;  Miss  Ellen  A.  Gavin,  Huld- 
brand;  Miss  Etta  F.  Knowlton.  Fr  Heil- 
man;  Miss  Rose  E.  Traynor,  Hulda; 
Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon.  rtudlieb;  Miss 
Agnes  E.  Norton,  Kuhleborn. 

After  the  girls'  play  there  were  gym- 
nastic exercises  in  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, and  many  staid  to  see  what  Is 
being  done  in  this  line  of  work. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  club  presented  their  idea  of 
the  deatli  of  Buckingham,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Buckingham  was  never 
knelled  to  his  doom  nor  were  the  Ath- 
enian mechanicals  ever  followed  in  their 
antics  with  more  genuine  interest  than 
was  manifested  by  the  audience  yes- 
terday. 


As   the  unfortunate   duke.    Charles   H.  i 
Amodon  did  splendidly.    His  delineation  i 
of  Buckingham  was  almost  perfect.    He 
was  ably  supported  by  Francis  J.   Roch- 
ford    as    Lord     Abergavennv,     William 
Clenon  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Freder- 
ick    J.     Carney     as     Cardinal     Wolsey, 
Bernard  Levin  and  Richard  J.   C.   Bar- 
nard as  two  gentlemen.  Lyman  H.  Har- 
vey,   Edward   Ryan.    Patrick   J.   O'Neill 
Thomas   Stringer,   Frederick   V.   Walsh, 
Frank  Nelson,  Charles  Black  and  Edwin 
Stuart  in  minor  parts. 

As  an  introduction  to  both  plays,  and 
a  touching  episode  in  the  exercises. 
Tommy    Stringer,    the   deaf,    dumb    and 

blind   pupil,   who   is.    with   Helen  Keller 

and  Edith  Thomas,  a  re  present  ive  of  the 

phenomenal  results  of  education  among 

this   class,   read  a   little   history  of  the 

plays. 
Miss     Helen     Connelly,     his     teacher 

stood  beside  him,  holding  his  right  hand 

in    hers,    and    as    his    left   glided    along 

the  raise  letters  on  the  sheet,  the  little 

fingers  in  the  teacher's  hand  spelled  out 

the  words  which  the  tongue  was  unable 

to   utter.     As   Tommy  stumbled   upon   a 

difficult  word,  a  little  smile  swept  across 

his  lace,  and  he  began  again  patiently. 

At   "Mendelssohn"    he   stopped   a   little. 

and    then,    as    the    whole    Idea    rushed 

through     his    brain,     the     happy    smile 

appeared,  and  all  was  well. 
In    the    second    selection    little    John 

Ellis,    in    his    green    Robin    Good'ellow 

dress,  was  Puck.    Better  than  the  Ohcr- 

on    of  the   great   staee    was    bis,    for    it 

wasn't  hard   to  imagine   John   with    his 

little  broom,  "sweeping  the  dust  behind 

the     door,"     actually     translating    poor 

Bottom,  and  dispersing  the  motley  play- 
ers.     Everyone     caught     the    spirit    bf 

humor  in  the  play,  and  the  young  fel- 
lows who  took  the  female  parts  grinned 

occcasionally,  lest  it  should  be  thought 

that   they  took  themselves  seriously  in 

that  garb. 
"I   am  Wall,"  said  Snout  the  Tinker 

holding    out    two    fingers    to    make    the 

cranny  where  the  fearful  lovers  looked 

through.    "And  I."  said  Starveling    "am 
Moonshine.     This    lantern  is   the    moon 

I  am  the  man  in  the  moon.  This  busli 
is  my  hush;  and  this  dog,  my  doe" 
Thus  closed  the  day  for  those  who 
live  quite  away  in  a  world  of  imajrerv 
but  in  a  lovable  world.  '  ' 

®l)c  Boston  Mooting  Jonrnal 


FEBRUARY    24,    1903. 

BLIND  PUPILS 
PLEASED  MANY 


""Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  were 
given  by  the  boys  in  the  afternoon.  The 
casts  included  a  large  number  of  boys, 
among  whom  was  Master  Thomas 
Stringer.  The  proceeds  of  the  affair  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 


Interesting  Exercises  at  Perkins  In« 

stitution  for  the  Blind,  With 

a   Large  Attendance. 


The  annual  Washington's  Birthday  en* 
tertainment  by  the  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  institution  on  Broadway,  Soutli 
Boston,  yesterday.  Two  performances 
were  given,  one  at  11  o'clock  by  the 
girls'  department,  and  another  at  3 
o'clock  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Club  ofi 
the  boys', department.  The  attendance 
at  both  performances  was  large,  con-< 
sisting  principally  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  inmates.  The  work  oC 
the  blind  children  was  really  wonderful, 
and  showed  the  great  advantages  sucli 
an  institution  holds  out  to  those  unfor- 
tunates who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
sight. 

The  morning  performance  consisted  of 
"Undine,"  a  play  in  five  acts.  Those 
in  the  cast  were  Flora  L.  Mather,  Ida  A. 
Cross,  Ellen  A.  Gavin,  Etta  F.  Knowl- 
ton. Rose  E.  Traynor,  Sophia  J.  Mul- 
doon, Agnes  E.  Norton  and  Rose  M. 
Durant. 

Two  scenes  from  Shakespeare  plays, 
the  death  of  Buckingham  from  "King 
Henry    VIII.,"    and    the    interlude    from 
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"Undine"  and  Two 
Bits  from  Shake- 
speare Presented 
with  a  Large  Degree 
of  Credit  by  Blind 
Actors. 


In  keeping  with  the  usual  custom,  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  observed  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Washington  yes- 
terday in  a  dramatic  way  and  incident- 
ally pleased  and  entertained  large  audi- 
ences both  morning  and  afternoon. 

For  some  time  past  both  the  Girls'  De- 
partment and  the  Howe  Memorial  Club 
of  the  Boys'  Department  have  been  pre- 
paring under  the  direction  of  their  in- 
structors, the  latter  having  greatly  as- 
sisted also  in  preparing  the  necessary 
costumes,  with  the'result  that  both  the 
girls'  and  boys'  productions  were  all  that 
could  bo  desired  in  this  as  well  as  in 
every  other  detail. 

"Undine"  a  play  in  five  arts  was  se- 
lected by  the  girls,  the  production  of 
which  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning,  before  a  large  audience. 

Each  and  every  one  in  the  cast  car- 
ried through  her  part  with  all  the  ani- 
mation, grace  and  expression  that  the 
part  called  for  pnd  the  piece  brought 
forth  great  commendation  from  those 
present.     The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Undine,  a  water  spirit,  Miss  Flora  L 
Mather:  r.ertaldu.  a  lady  of  rank,  Miss  Ida  A. 
Cross;  Huldbrand,  knight  of  Hlngstetten,  Miss 
Ellen  A.  Gavin:  Fr.  Heilman,  a  priest,  Miss 
Etta  A.  Knowlton:  Hulda.  wife  of  a  fisherman 
Miss  Rose  E.  Traynor;  Rudlieb,  a  fisherman 
Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon;  Kuhleborn,  a  water 
spirit.  Miss  Agnes  E.  Norton;  Rolf,  a  -page. 
Miss  Rose  M.  Durant.  ♦ 


In  the  afternoon  the  Howe  Memorial 
-Club  of  the  Boys'  Department  produced 
scenes  from  Shakespeare  including  The 
Death  of  Buckingham,  from  "Henry 
VIII.,"  in  two  acts,  and  scenes  from 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Though 
there  was  so  wide  a  variance  between 
these  two,  yet  the  cast  in  each  could  not 
have  beer,  better,  each  individual  show- 
ing in  speech  and  action  his  complete 
mastery  of  his  part.  Master  Thomas 
Stringer,  through  his  instructor,  Miss 
Connelly,  read  the  introductory  to  each 
of  the  productions,  reading  his  raised 
manuscript  with  his  left  hand,  and  then 
transmitting  it  to  Miss  Connelly  with 
his  right  hand,  she  in  turn  announcing 
to  the  audience,  as  her  pupil  proceeded 

In  "The  Death  of  Buckingham"  the 
cast  was: 

Prologue.  Francis  J.  Rochford:  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Charles  H.  Amadou:  Duke  of  Norfolk 
William  Clenoc:  Cardinal  Wolaer,  Frederick  j' 
Carney:  Lord  Abergavenny,  Francis  J.  Roch- 
ford: fir.^t  gentleman,  Barnard  Levin;  second 
eeiitlcm.-in.  Richard  .7.  C.  Barnard;  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell.  Lvman  II.  Harvey;  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux 
Edward  Ryan;  Brandon.  PatMck  J.  O'Neill; 
first  secretary.  Tbomas  Stringer;  second  secre- 
tary, Frederick  V.  Walsh:  sergeant,  Frank  Nel- 
son; guards.  Charles  Black  and  Edwin  Stuart. 

After  the  lifelike  portrayal  of  this 
great  scene  from  Shakespeare's  "Henry 
VIII"..  it  was  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  hu- 
morous as  presented  in  the  Mechanic's 
Play,  fi'ora  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  This  was  given  in  three  acts 
and  was  superbly  handled.  The  noc- 
turne from  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
was  first  given  and  later  the  march  fol- 
lowed.    The  cast  comprised: 

Theseus.  Duke  of  Athens.  Frederick  V 
Walsh;  Lysander,  Richard  J.  C.  Barnard; 
Demetrius,  Francis  .1.  Rochford;  Philostrate, 
master  of  the  revels.  Barnard  Levin;  Hln- 
polyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  Joseph  Bartleft; 
Htrniin.  Edward  Ryan;  Helena.  Lyman  H. 
Harvey;  Quince,  a  carpenter  (prologue),  Everett 
Davison;  Bottom,  a  weaver  (Pyramus),  Edward 
Bradley;   &m  loiner  (Lion),   Eugene  Smith; 

Flute,  a  bellows  mender  iThisbe).  Frederick  .T.' 
Carney:  Snout,  n  tinker  (wall),  Edwin  Stuart; 
Starveling,  a  tailor  irnoonshine),  Charles  Black: 
Puck,  John  Kills;  guards,  Frank  Nelson  and 
Patrick  ,T.  O'Neill. 

There  was  much  humor  depicted  in 
,.  the  scenes  preceding  the  production  of 
the  "Mechanic's  Play,"  but  the  latter 
proved  to  be  the  principal  hit.  The 
actors  carried  out  their  parts  with  ex- 
cellence and  the  manner  in  which  they 
produced  the  play  of  the  mechanics, 
from  the  prologue  by  Quince,  the  carpen- 
ter, to  the  conclusion  by  little  Puck, 
which  was  replete  with  humor,  kept  the 
audience  thoroughly  amused. 


Mr  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  spoke  of  the  perform- 
ance as  one  of  the  things  of  which  the 
pupils  of  the  institution  are  capable  He 
said  many  persons  referred  to  the  insti- 
tution as  a  blind  asylum,  but  said  it  was 
no  more  so  than  a  school  is'  an  ins 
asvlum  He  also  remarked,  as  he  said 
he'  had  previously  done,  on  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  hall,  and  said  he  hoped 
some  philanthropic  person  would  con- 
tribute enough  to  build  a  suitable  place 
for  the   Institution. 
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Blind  Pupils  Make  Music  and  Enact  Plays  as  ¥/ell  as 

Those  With  Eyesight 
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Two  plays  were  presented  under  very 
unusual  conditions  yesterday  in  the  hall 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston  when  totally  blind  boys 
and  girls  performed  intricate  roles  with 
such  cleverness  and  ability  that  it  would 
have  puzzled  an  unenlightened  observer 
as  to  whether  they  were  really  blind. 
The  players  deserve  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mendation on  their  unquestioned  success. 

The  costumes  worn  by  the  actors  were 
made  by  the  teachers  of  the  school,  who 
spared  no  effort  to  make  the  affair  of  in- 
terest. 

Sophia  Muldoon  gave  an  excellent  violin 
solo,  "Traumerei,"  behind  the  scenes. 
Flora   L..    Mather   also   deserves    mention. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Clut>  presented  two  Shaksperian 
excerpts,  "The  Death  of  Buckingham," 
from  "Henry  VIII.,"  and  "The  Mechan- 
ics' Play,"  from  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  The  boys  moved  about  freely 
and  professed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  parts,  making  a  very  creditable 
showing. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(Charles  Amadon)  was  pathetic  in  the 
extreme,  and  was  the  chief  feature  of  the 


scene,  while  little  John  Ellis,  with  his 
clear,  sweet  voice,  also  elicited  much 
applause. 

The  stage  was  appropriately  decorated 
with  red,  white  and\bl»e,  and  a  portrait 
of  Washington  adorned  the  centre'.  The 
background  was  dark  green  and  several 
spruce  trees  added   to  its  effectiveness. 

Between  the  acts  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  di- 
rector of  the  institution,  spoke  a  few 
words  in  i  the  interest  of  the  school. 

"This  is  a  school."  he  said  warmly, 
"a  school  in  the  highest,  broadest  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  This  is  not  a  blind  asy- 
lum, not  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
public  schools  are  insane  asylums.  It  is 
a  school,  and  it  does  good  work  also,  as 
good  work  as  any  in  Boston  or  Massa- 
chusetts, and  please  don't  think  me  con- 
ceited even  if  I  do  say  it,  a  little  better 
work   than    some    schools." 

Mr.  Anagnos's  foreign  accent  made  the 
short  speech  doubly  pleasing.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  v'gorous  applause. 

Thomas  Stringer,  the  famous  .deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  ooy,  was  among  the  per- 
formers, and  was  an  unceasing  source  of 
interest  throughout  the   evening. 

The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
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BUND    STUDENTS    OF    THE    PERKINS  INSTITUTION   IN  THE  COSTUMES   IN  WHICH  THEY  RENDERED  SCENES 
PROM   "A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM"   AND   "THE  DEATH   OF  BUCKINGHAM"     FROM      "HENRY    VIII." 
In    the    front    row,    reading   from   the  left  to  right  of  cut,  are:     Edward  Ryan,   Sir    N.    Vaux;    Edward    Bradley,    execu- 
tioner;    Francis    Rochford,    L«ord   Abergaveny;   William  Clennon,  Dukejof  Norfolk;    Frank    Nilson,    sergeant;    Lyman    Har- 
vey,  Hir   Thomas  Lovell. 

In   the  rear  row  are:     Edwin   S'::ji't,   guard;      Richard     Barr.ard,     jjen-t'      -in;  Barnard      Levin,      gentleman;        Charles 
Awiadon,  Cuke   of   Buckingham:     Ch.-vles  Black,    guard:     Fred    Carney,    Cardinal    Wolsey. 
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The  News. 

FEBRUARY  28.   1903. 

The  children  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  were  given  a  fine  sleigh 
ride  on  Saturday  thrn\u>'h  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  of  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  They  were  driven  to 
Mrs.  Marks'  residence  where  she 
greeted  tUeni  and  then  went,  to  the 
Reservoir  section.  The  outfit  was 
furnished  by  B.  W.  Shaw  of  Boylstou 
Station. 
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ERE   SIGHTLESS   BOSTON  BABIE, 
FIND  THE   SUNSHINE  OF  LIFE 


Where  the  Smallest  Barbies  Sleep 


THE    Blind    Babies'    Nursery    of 
Boston! 

There  is  a  world  of  pathos  in 
the  phrase.  Yet  through  the  pathos 
gleams  a  ray  of  sunshine,  for  if  there 
must  be  blind  babies  in  the  world, 
how  fortunate  that  there  should  be 
nurseries  especially  for  them  where 
care  and  comfort  can  be  given  them. 

When  a  baby  is  born  blind  its  help- 
lessness is  increased  an  hundred  fold. 
When,  as  so  frequently  happens,  the 
blind  babies  are  left  at  the  homes 
of  poor  parents,  the  situation  becomes 
grave. 

Many  parents  have  little  parent 
love,  and  that  little,  doctors  say,  will 
be  most  oft^n  lavished  upon  the 
strong,  healthy,  normal  child  rather 
than  upon  the  weakling.  Where  the 
parent  love  is  strong  and  tempered i 
by  good  sense,  the  unfortunate  one 
v,  ho  can  not  be  properly  cared  for 
at  home  is  put  away  where  the  very 
care  he  needs  can  be  given  by  com- 
petent people. 

The  Boston  Nursery. 

The    Boston    Blind    Babies'    Nursery 

was  two  years  old  last  January. 


It  was  started  by  Miss  Bertha  K. 
Snow,  whose  work  in  the  kindergarten 
department  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  had 
impressed  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
much  more  being  done  for  the  blind, 
and  especially  for  blind  children.  A 
turn  in  events  brought  her  back  to 
Boston  and  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  work  for  the  object  nearest  her 
heart. 

With  voluntary  contributions  a  fund 
was  created  in  response  to  her  plea, 
and  the  Blind  Babies'  Nursery  be- 
came a  reality.  An  old-fashioned 
house  on  lower  Washington  street 
was  its  fh^st  home,  and  a  little  colored 
boy  its  first  charge.  Soon  the  little 
chap  had  a  companion.  Then  an- 
other baby  joined  the  colony,  and 
the  growth  has  been  steady. 

It  w-as  not  long  before  the  neces- 
sity came  for  a  more  commodious 
home,  and  the  present  place  at  66 
Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  was  secured. 

An   Ideal  Location. 
It    is    an    ideal    spot    for    a    child's 
home'.     A  big,   old  fashioned   Colonial 
house,   with  broad   piazzas  across  the 
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The  Efficient  Nursery  StaJf 


front,  stands  on  a  high  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  spacious  grounds  sloping 
gently  on  all  sides.  Here,  in  sum- 
mer, the  babies  can  lie  all  day  on 
the  cool  green  grass,  close  to  the  frag- 
rant earth,  in  the  shade  of  the  elms 
and  maples  which  dot  the  lawns.  Near 
the  house  some  apple  trees  fill  the 
air  with  their  perfume  in  early  sum- 
mer and  scatter  their  golden  fruit 
in  the  autumn. 

It  is  all  peaceful  and  quiet  and 
restful,  and  happy  is  the  baby  who 
can  enjoy  its  blessings. 

Inside,  the  big  rooms,  scrupulously 
neat,  are  flooded  with  sunshine  all 
day. 

Down  stairs  are  the  play  rooms,  in 
each  a  white  capped,  sweet  faced,  soft 


Dr.  Reynold  J.  McCormack,  Miss  Snow,     Superintendent,   Matron  and  Nurses. 

been    entirely    removed.       The    shock 
of  the   operation   has   made  him    less 


"And  are  you  a  good  boy?"  she 
asked,  "and  did  you  eat  the  candy 
mother  brought  you?  Don't  bite  your 
nails,  dearie,  that's  not  a  nice  boy. 
Nursie  wouldn't  like  you  to  bite  your 
nails." 

The  sightless  little  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  mother's  face. .  The  baby 
lips  were  parted  in  a  smile.  The 
tiny  hands  patted  the  mother's  cheek 
Softly,  and  the  baby  voice  answered 
in  cooing  tones. 

No,  in  many  ways  a  blind  baby  is 
no  different  from  one  that  sees.  He 
has  the  same  appreciation  <Jf  kind- 
ness, the  same  love  of  attention,  the 
same  general  interest  in  things. 
A   Cry   of   Temper. 

A  shrill  scream  came  from  the  play- 


voiced    nurse    attending    the    charges,    room   of   the   larger   babies.  ;   wa 

In  the  front  room  at  the  right  of  the    a  cry,  not  of  fright,  not  of  pain,  but 

hall,  the  tiny  babies  spend  their  days,   of   pure   unadulterated    temper.    Some 

and    in    the    back    room    the    larger  baby  had  offended  a  playmate.      We 

babies  enjoy  their  waking  hours.  looked  in  lhrough  the  Q  —  door 

The  sandman  s  realm  is  up  stairs.     .had  taken  posseS8ion  of  Alv,„.g  chair 

Where  the  Infants  Sleep.  There  she  sat,   mouth   firm   with  de- 

In  a  big,  airy  room  on  the  front  of  I  termination,  muscv>s  tense.      Her  pink 

the  house  are  rows  of  white  painted   P,naf°re  rose  and  fell  with  the  heav- 

'wicker   bassinets,   with   soft   beds  and    inS    of    ner    indignant    chest.        Alvln 

down    pillows     and      warm    blankets,   stood    back   of-  the   chair   shaking   it. 


Here  the  infants  sleep. 

Over  the-  playrooms  are  the  bed- 
rooms  of   the   older   babies. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the 
infirmary    ward. 

A  cooing,  humming  sound  of  happy 
babies  greeted  the  .Sunday  Journal 
writer's  ears  as  she  entered  the  house. 


Then  he  stopped  to  scream.  Ethel  j 
remained  unmoved.  Another  vigorous 
shake.  Then  another  scream.  Final- 
ly strategy  on  the  part  of  a  nurse 
and  peace  was  established. 

With  their  arms  about  each  other's 
necks  Alvln  and  Ethel  sat  side  by 
side  in  their  own  chairs  and  rocked. 


In    the   reception    hall    a    mother   was    The  world  was  bright  once  more 


visiting  her  baby,    holding  him   close 
in  her  arms  and  talking  to  him. 


In   a   baby  jumper   a   blond    haired 
baby   stood   quietly.       His   eyes  have 


lively  than  the  others,  and  he  is  con- 
tent to  remain  still  mc/t  of  the  time. 
It  is  seldom  that  he  cries. 

Two  tiny  babies  lie  all  day  in  their 
cribs,  seldom  moving,  seldom  mak- 
ing any  more  sound  than  a  fretful 
cry  when   they  are  hungry. 

One  of  these,  four  months  old,  has 
been  at  the  nursery  only  a  month.  He 
is  both  blind  and  deaf.  But  his  mind 
is  perfectly  normal.  The  close  grip 
of  his  claw-lik.-  fingers  proves  mental 
strength. 

The  other  baby  is  six  months  old, 
and  he  weighs  but  ten  pounds. 

Fourteen  Babies  There. 

In  all  there  are  now  fourteen  babies 
in  the  nursery,  eleven  boys  and  three 
girls.  The  ages  range  from  four 
months  to  three  years.  For  only  two 
babies  is  there  any  possibility  of  hope. 
These  have  cataracts  and  there  is 
hope  that  a  future  operation  will  give 
them  normal,  sight. 

But  the  other  twelve  must  remain 
forever  in  darkness. 

The  nurses  declare  that  while  a 
blind  child  is  far  more  dependent 
than  a  seeing  child,  he  is  more  easily 
amused.  In  fact  he  requires  compara- 
tively little  in  the  way  of  amusement. 
His  mind  develops  more  slowly  than 
if  his  eyesight  was  perfect,  and  he  Is 
far  more  backward  in  speaking  and 
in  walking.  Still  the  blind  child  has 
quite  as  much  energy  as  has  his 
seeing  brother.  In  this  way  he  de- 
velops all  sorts'  of  peculiar  habits. 
He  pokes  his   fingers  vigorously  into 


The  Blind  Babies'  Nursery 


his    sightless 
hetd   and  his 


eyes, 
hands. 


He 
He 


and  forth,  when  sitting 
standing.  It  is  his  way 
his   surplus   energy. 


An  ideal  location  for  the  Boston  instiution  on  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury, 
shakes    his  and  lega   and   feet.       A  look  of  won- 
rocks  back  dering    surprise    changed    to    one    of 


or 
of 


when  reverential   regard,   and   she  held   the 


They  Rarely  Have  Dolls. 


Put  to  Sleep  by  Verse. 


using  doll  carefully  in  her  arms.      Day  afte 
day  she  devoted  herself  to  it,  alway 
handling  it  just  so  tenderly. 
Never  did  she  become  familiar  with 
Noisy  toys— bells  that  ring,  whistles  it.       Never    did    she    •mother"    it    as 
that    are    shrill,    drums    that    can    be  the  average  child  is  wont  to  do.      She 
beale„_all  the»e  appeal  to  the  sight-   loved  the  doll  devotedly,  but  between 
less    child.        Mere    prettiness    means   them  there  seemed  to  be  ever  a  bar- 
little    to    him,    for    prettiness    can    be   rier   and    a   tacit    understanding   that 
neither  felt   nor  heard.  it    was    not    to    be    broken    down    or 

Therefore  the  blind  baby  rarely  has  ,  jumped  over, 
a  doll. 

In   fact   a     doll     means     absolutely 
nothing  to  him. 

If   it    is   to    interest   at    all  jt'must, 
be  a  squeaky  doll. 

Flaxen-haired  girl  dolls  with  elabor- 
ate clothes  that  put  on  and  take  off, 
the  dolls  that  would  delight  the  heart 
of  the  average  child— these  bring  no 
pleasure  to  the  blind  child.  A  plain 
rubber  doll  with  a  shrill  voice,  that 
protests  when  the  owner  is  squeezed, 
makes  the  blind  baby's  face  light  up 
with  joy.  As  long  as  the  squeak 
follows  the  squeeze  just  so  long  is 
the  doll  popular,  but  let  the  voice 
grow  faint  and  the  doll  is  discarded. 


brigh 


The  Blonde  Baby  Doll. 

There  is  but  one  instance  of  a  reg- 
ular doll  having  held  a  child's  atten- 
tion. 

One  of  the  baby  girls  h;:d  given  her 
a  blonde  baby  doll.  She  felt  it  care- 
fully, its  face,  its  arms,  hands,  legs 
and  feet.  She  pulled  its  golden  curls. 
Then  she  examined  her  own  hair. 
She  pinched  her  own  a  td  hands 


There    are    two    remarkably 
children   in   the  nursery. 

One  of  these,  little  David,  "David 
Sunshine,"  as  he  is  called,  would  be 
a  remarkable  child  even  for  a  seeing 
child.  There  is  a  bright  future  be- 
fore him,  though  the  doctors  have 
said  sight  is  forever  denied  him. 
David  Is  not  quite  three  years  old. 
He  was  a  fat,  jolly  baby  of  five 
months  when  he  arrived  at  the 
nursery.  Instantly  he  crept  into  the 
affections  of  all,  and  no  pampered 
baby  on  Beacon  Hill  is  more  sincerely 
loved  than  he  is.  •  ■    •    -f 

Since,  he  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old  he  has  been  soothed  to  sleep  by 
the  repeating  of  poems.  Eugene 
Field's  '•Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod," 
"The  Rockaby  Lady,"  "The  Battle 
Tree  Land,"  "I'm .  a  Beautiful  Big, 
Red  Drum,"  "The  Gingham  Dog  and 
the  Calico  Cat,"  and  "Did  You  Ever 
Hear  the  Wind  Go  Yoo-oo-oo"  are 
his  favorites.  But  his  greatest  en- 
joyment  is   music. 

When  Miss  Know  plays  on  ih<-  piano. 


Gerald,  One  of  the  Nursery  Pets 


. 
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he  begs  to  have  the  nursery  door 
opened  ami,  running  across  the  hall. 
he  lays  his  head  on  her  knee  and 
stanch;  motionless  till  the  music 
ceases.  Then  he  starts  to  hum  the 
air  he  has  heard.  He  knows  Chopin's 
Twelfth  Nocturne  and  Liszt's  Kigolet- 
to  Phantasy. 

He  is  never  cross.  His  bump  of 
location  is  marvelous  and  he  trots 
confidently  through  the  halls  and  up 
and    down    stairs. 

He  was  sick  with  a  cold  the  other 
day,  but  his  smile  was  sweet  as  ever, 
and  he  told  what  the  cat  and  the 
dog  and  the  pig  and  the  wind  said. 

Gerald  is  another  bright,  happy  boy, 
and  as  he  munched  the  cake  which 
his  mother  had  just  brought  him,  and 
cooed  his  baby  welcome,  it  was  hard 
to    believe   him    blind. 

Taken  From  the  Slums. 
Miss  Snow  is  ever  on  the  lookout 
for  blind  babies.  Street  by  street 
she  takes  the  slum  sections  of  the 
city,  enquiring  at  each  house  for  blind 
babies  and  explaining  the  value  of 
the  nursery.  It  is  a  place  where 
babies  are  cared  for  and  developed 
to  the  teachable  point.       When  they 

are  five  years  old  they  go  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  and  here 
their  real  mental  training  begins. 

A  few  of  the  babies  are  put  in  the 
nursery  by  well-to-do  parents,  who 
pay  a  small  sum  for  their  board. 

Others  are  from  the  State,  and  are 
paid  for  as   State  wards. 

But  the  majority  are  charity  babies, 
and  of  these  two  were  deserted  by 
their  parents  when  they  were  in  the 
Infirmary. 

INVENTION  TO  AWAKEN  DEAF, 


William  E.  Shaw's  (lock  Alarm 
Is  Certainly  Unique. 


It  Cannes  a  Pillow  to  Move  nnri  1k- 
nilcs  a  Match  Which  in  Turn 
Lijjhts  n  I  nniit.  the  Kays  of 
Which  Shine  I'pon  the  Kyen  of 
the     Sleeper. 

An  extraordinary  company  of  people 
attended  an  extraordinary  function, 
last  evening,  in  Brookline.  It  was  called 
an  "electrical  party."  given  by  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  for  a  deaf  and  dumb 
Company.  Mr.  William  E.  Shaw,  a 
prominent  young  men  in  the  electrical 
world,  was  the  host,  at  his  residence.  12 
Linden  street,  Brookline,  and  the  event 
was  attended  by  more  than  ib  men  and 
women  unable  to  speajc  or  hear. 

The  honored  gueflt  was  Tommy  String- 
er, blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  16  years  old. 
who  has  already  delved  into  the  myste- 
ries of  electricity  and  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  eelebrated  Helen  Keller  in  master- 
ing- knowledge  of  the  sciences.  After 
having-  been  introduced  to  his  audi' 
in     the     sign     language.     Mr.     Shaw     ex 

oiger  the  work- 
ing-' and  intricacies  of  the  contrivances 
and.  with  the  assistance  of  hl«  teacher, 
the  young  man  gained  a  store,  of  knowl- 

Those  attending   the  party  came  from 

various  places;  many  had  known  each 
other,  and  some  were  entire  strangers 
to  each  other,  but  all  were  intensely  lu- 
sted In  the  invention  made  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  which  was  exhibited,  and  which 
is  to  deaf  and  dumb  people  what  the 
burglar  and  fire  alarm  Is  to  an  ordinary 
person.  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  expeel  to 
get  rich  out  of  his  clock  invention;  the 
demand  is  too  small:  but  he  is  content 
with  the  beli.f  that  he  Is  helping  those 
who  are  afflicted  like  him. 


WILLIAM   E.    SHAW. 

I  he  clock  not  oliiy  tens  lhk  urtiu",  out 
performs  also  these  functions: 

Alarms  the  sleeper  by  agitating  a 
lever  which  is  connected  by  a  string  to 
a  pillow,  causing  the  pillow  to  move 
up  and  down,  the  vibrations  being  com- 
municated  to  the  sleeper  by  touch. 

A  match  is  ignited  which  in  turn 
lights  a  candle,  oil  lamp  or  gas  jet,  the 
rays  Of  which  fall  upon  the  "eyes  of  the 
sleeper  and  awaken  him. 

A  circuit  is  closed  by  which  an  elec- 
tric -current  is  .sent  through  a  small  in- 
candescent lamp  in  front  of  a  parabolic 
mirror,  the  rays  from  which  are  thrown 
into   the    face    of    the   sleeper, 

Releases  a  spring  connected  with  a 
hammer  which  falls  upon  a  fulminating 
cap,  the  loud  explosion  of  which  at 
close  quarters  is  perceptible  to  the  deaf 
persons. 

Gives  notice  of  the  entrance  of  burg- 
lars by  any  one  of  the  above  methods 
by  means  of  connections  by  wjre  with 
the  doors  and  windows. 

Gives  indications  of  fire  by  electric 
thermostats  placed  anywhere  on  the 
premises. 

Mr.  Shaw  uses  for  the  basis  of  his 
invention  an  ordinary  alarm  clock.  By 
a  brass  rod.  soldered  to  the  spring 
which  is  released  at  the  proper  hour  its 
operation  Is  extended  to  the  springs 
performing  the  offices  above  indicated. 
An  electro-magnet  at  the  back  of  the 
device  connects  with  the  circuit  closers 
scattered  about  the  premises  to  give 
warning  of  burglars  or  in  case  of  fire. 
Either  one  of  the  various  methods  of 
alarm  may  be  used  or  connections  may 
be  made  so  that  all  will  operate  In  uitf* 
son,  making  a  demonstration  that  will 
awaken  the  r-ir.  piest  deaf  man  that  ever 
lived. 

It  Is  needless  to  add  that  last  even- 
ing's assembled  company  were  intenst  ly 
interested  in  the  Invention,  and  Mr. 
Shaw  was  made  very  Happy  by  the 
congratulations  that  were  extended  him. 
The  Strlngfr  boy  was  made  familiar 
with    the   mechanism    of   the  X-ray. 

After  a  spread  the  party  brcke  up. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  long  been  a  student  of 
electricity.  He  has  exhibited  a  fondness 
for  electrical  toys  since  his  babyhood. 
He  is  employed'  in  the  electrical  busi- 
n<  ss. 
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The  News. 
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,  APRIL  18.  1903. 

The  ladies  visiting  committee  will 
give  a  reception  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  corner  of  Day  and  Per- 
kins Streets  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
three.    There  will  be  exercises  at  3.30. 


iostou  Wxmmfw 


SATURDAY,    APRIL     18,     1903 

THE  LISTENER 


One  of  the  most  delightful  jobs  of  listen- 
ing the  Listener  has  done  for  many  a  day 
was  the  lecture  of  M.  Mabilleau  on  the 
French  public  schooling  before  the  Alliance 
Franchise  last  Tuesday.  To  begin  with, 
Monsieur  Mabilleau  is  a  handsome  type  of 
the  Parisian,  with  his  faultlessly  fitting 
Prince  Albert,  his  fine  dark  moustache,  his 
equally  fine  eyes,  with  their  dreamy,  or 
rather  musing  expression,  as  he  arranges 
his  thought  and  its  utterance,  his  smartly 
brushed  black  locks,  with  a  natural  wave 
in  them,  though  cut  short— his  general  air 
of  clubman  and  good  fellow.  "Handsome 
dog,"  one  would  pronounce  him  on  sight. 
It  is  a  little  hard  to  believe  that  so  healthy 
and  well  set-up  a  man  is  really  a  philoso- 
pher, litterateur  and  publicist.  You  are 
not  long  in  the  dark,  however.  The  first 
sentence  and  thought  throw  open  the  wide 
and  deep  vista  through  which  he  looks  out 
upon  the  problems  of  the  day  in  politics 
and  society.  And  all  the  way  through  the 
hour  of  the  lecture  It  is  like  walking  with 
one  who  knows  the  country  along  some 
elevated  ridge  from  which  towns  and  coun- 
ties and  rivers  from  their  source  to  the 
sea  are  to  be  descried.  Then  his  pro- 
nunciation and  enunciation  are  perfection 
for  the  listener  whose  French  is  unprac- 
tised—that is  to  say  the  Listener— and  quite 
as  slow  as  M.  Coquelin  when  he  is  imitat- 
ing the  Englishman  reading  "Le  Corbeau." 
Only  in  that  easy,  perspicuous  French  what 
delicacies  and  subtleties  and  rare  and  ex- 
alted feeling  for  human  brotherhood  and 
social  duty  and  social  law  are  simply  and 
convincingly  turned  off!  One  takes  new 
hope  for  the  world  to  see  that  the  oldest  and 
most  advanced  people  of  the  modern  epoch 
can  and  does  produce,  and  apparently  with- 
out acclaiming  him  more  than  her  average 
product,  so  manly  and  wholesome  a  social 
philosopher    and    statesman. 

+  +  + 
The  reception  Of  the  Bostonlan  French 
ambassadress  and  her  scholarly  and  dis- 
tinguished husband  at  the  Tuileries  was  a 
fitting  climax  for  M.  Mabilleau's  semi- 
political  lectures,  with  their  deep  note  of 
the  social  democracy  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, which  the  French  Government  of  to- 
day has  come  to  stand  for,  "par  excel- 
lence,1' in  the  world.  M.  Jusserand  is  a 
literary  lion  in  diplomacv.  of  much  the 
same  standing  as  our  own  Bancroft,  Mot- 
ley or  Lowell— certainly  of  as  high  a  rank 
and  achievement  as  either  of  these,  for  his 
work  has  been  crowned  with  the  laurels 
of  the  French  Academy.  As  it  happens, 
M.  Jusserand  is  another  of  those  high- 
minded  modern  philosophers  and  historians 
who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  kill  out  the  old 
infernal  teaching  that  the  nations  should 
always  be  furiously  raging  at  one  another  ! 
to    be    "patriotic."     His    studies    have    been 

chiefly  devoted  to  mediaeval  England,  for 
example,  and  he  is  the  authority  on  the 
great  roads  of  England  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope in  the  middle  ages  as  well  as  on  the 
relations  of  England  to  Rome  and  to 
prance.  Besides,  he  has  made  much  of 
Shakspeare  in  France  and  all  the  English 
classics.  Since  his  authority  has  become 
recognized  amd  unquestioned— he  is  only  for 
ty-seven— he  has  been  able  to  help  dispose 
of  the  myth  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  this,  or 
Anglo-Saxon  that,  is  the  only  pebble  or. 
the  beach  of  time.  He  has  done  it,  too,  in 
the  moat  amiable  and  diplomatic  manner. 
What  Is  an  Anglo-Saxon?  A  distinguished 
Englishman,  Interrogated  upon  the  sub- 
■d  in  all  sincerity  that  he  had 
never  seen  one,  and  consequently  he  was 
completely  Ignorant  of  the  anatomy  of  tjie 


alilmal7  *"  M.  Jusserand,  contrary  to  the 
masters  and  scholars  who  have  preceded 
him  in  the  study  of  English  literature, 
points  out  the  traits  of  similarity,  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  which  fr.om  the  beginning 
of  historical  ages  associate  the  English  na- 
tion and  the  French  nation  in  the  common 
work  of  civilization.  "Our  'Chanson  de 
Roland'  was  sung  at  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings," says  Figaro  in  its  arttcle  on  the 
new  ambassador  to  the  United  States: 
"How  often  do  we  read  about  the  'two 
civilizations,'  the  'Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion' and  the  'Latin  civilization,'  as  if  the 
unity  of  European  civilization,  of  which 
America  is  a  magnificent  prolongation,  was 
not  a  positive  fact  for  all  whose  vision  is 
not  blurred  by  vain  phraseology!" 

+     +      + 

Take  another  example  of  this  "prolonga- 
tion" from  all  the  ages,  drawn  not  from 
the  Latin,  but  further  back,  from  the  Greek 
race,  here  in  Boston.  At  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  founded  by  a  Bos- 
tonlan, who  joined  Lord  Bryon's  campaign 
for  freedom  to  the  Greeks  from  the  benevo- 
lent assimilation  of  the  Turks,  Dr.  Howe's 
son-in-law  and  successor  writes  to  another 
well-known  Greek  citizen  of  Boston: 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  April  15,  1903. 

Friend  Rodocanachi:  Personally  and  in 
behalf  of  the  little  sightless  children  I  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  the  munificent  con- 
tribution of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($1250)  which  you  were  so  very 
kind  as  to  send  to  me.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind.  This  contribu- 
tion is  the  crown  of  the  numerous  gifts  of 
various  kinds  with  which  you  have  con- 
tinued to  favor  our  tiny  pupils  from  time  to 
time  since  the  opening  of  their  beloved 
school,  and  it  will  be  preserved  forever  as  a 
permanent  fund,  with  your  name  attached 
thereto. 

I  am  also  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
liberal  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  to  the  fund  which  we  are  striving  to 
raise  for  the  support  of  Thomas  Stringer. 
I   have  no  doubt  that  he  will  acknowledge 

propria  manu  your  great  kindness   to   him 
as  soon  as  your  check  is  handed  to  him. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  your  gifts  are 
especially  gratifying  to  me  as  coming  from 
one  of  those  of  my  own  countrymen,  who 
by  industry  and  commercial  uprightness  se- 
cure- a  modest  fortune,  and  who  live  with 
frugality  and  strict  economy,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  share  the  fruits  of  their 
earnest  labors  with  the  needy  and  suffering 
members  of  the  human  family.  Thanking 
you  again  most  heartily  for  your  unfailing 
Interest  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  I  remain, 
with  warmest  greetings,  cordially  yours, 

M.  Anagnos. 

John  M.  Rodocanachi,  Esq. 

+  +  + 
New  England  women  are  proverbially 
self-reliant,  but  few  of  them  have  the  cour- 
age or  opportunity  to  travel  alone  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  which  means  not  only 
braving  the  terrors  of  the  jungle  but  of  the 
no  less- dangerous  African  fever.  Although 
the  perils  of  the  tropical  wilderness  were 
safely  traversed  by  Mrs.  Emma  Shaw  Col- 
cleugh  of  Providence  who  spent  last  sum- 
mer in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa,  the  in- 
sidious fever  did  not  allow  her  to  escape 
untouched  and  a  large  share  of  the  past 
winter  has  been  devoted  to  a  reckoning 
with  the  malarial  poison  that  assails  every 
unacclima'ted  visitor  to  that  part  of  the 
tropics.  At  the  breakfast  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Woman's  Press  Association  at  the 
Vendome  last  Wednesday,  in  a  short  but 
intensely  interesting  address,  Mrs.  Col- 
cleugh  described  an  evening  dinner  given 
in  her  honor  at  Entebbes,  the  English  offi- 
cial centre  of  Uganda  where  was  situated 
the  English  commissioner  and  his  family. 

+  +  + 
She  was  conveyed  to  the  residence  of  the 
commissioner  in  a  rickshaw  carried  by  two 
native  boys  preceded  by  a  native  servant 
with  a  lighted  lantern  to  guard  against 
snakes.  Overhead,  in  the  intense  tropical 
darkness  could  be  heard  the  screaming  and 
chattering  of  monkeys,  while  frequently 
the  grunt  of  a  hippopotamus  sounded  start- 
llngly  close  at  hand.  When  she  reached  her 
destination  she  was  ushered  into  a  large 
house  built  in  the  native  fashion  with 
straw-thatched  roof.  Her  hostess  was  at- 
tired in  a  magnificent  gold-brocaded  gown 
cut  decollete,  with  which  was  worn  a  neck- 
lace of  sparkling  diamonds.  The  dining- 
room   was  decorated   with  leopard   and   tl 


skins  and  spears  and  shields,  and   war-im- 
plements of  the  native  residents.     The  con- 
trast  qf   the  evening  gowns   and   sparkling 
jewelry,    the    glossy    damask    and    the    cut 
glass  and  delicate  china  of  the  table  decora- 
tions   with    the    surroundings    was    a    most 
impressive  testimony  to   the  fixity  of  Eng- 
lish habits  In  all  latitudes.     Equally  formal 
dinners    were  'given    to    Mrs.    Colcleugh    at 
Kampala    the    farthest    point    beyond    the 
Albert  Nyanza  that   could   be  reached   ex- 
cept  by   short   detours  with   a  few   attend- 
ants, dinners  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
the    metiage    of   a    peer   of   the   realm    and 
which  were  most  extraordinary  phenomena 
In  the  interior  of  Africa.     The  English  gen- 
eral who  insisted  on  tubbing  every  morning 
all    the   way   through   his   campaign    in   the 
mountain  passes  of  Afghanistan  was  hard- 
ly   a   more    striking   demonstration    of    the 
impregnability    of    British    customs    to.  the 
environment. 

+     +      + 
Dear    Listener — Reading      your      remarks 
about    street-car    politeness    (or    rudeness) 
in    a    recent    issue   of    the    Transcript,    has 
roused    in    my    soul    a    burning    desire    to 
propound  to  you  (or  to  the  public,  through 
you)   two  questions.     (1)  Why  Is  it  that  so 
many   women    will    enter   a   car  and   stand 
by  the  rear  door,  when-  seats  and  to  spare 
may  he  had  by  advancing  a  little  way  into 
the  car?     Without  ever  glancing   to   see  if 
there    might    perchance    be    a    vacant    seat 
anywhere,  the  Dear  Creature  will  patiently 
stand    in    the    jolting,    lurching    car,    thus 
making    every    man    who    has   been    trained 
in   the  old  school   of  gentlemanly  manners 
feel  ill  at  ease  unless  he  rises   to  give  her 
his  seat,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  in- 
wardly raging  at  the  stupidity  or  thonirht- 
lessness   or  selfishness   that  makes  her  act 
In  this  unreasonable  way.     If  a  man  wants 
to  keep  his  place  until  there  Is  really  need 
to  rise,  his  only  refuge  is  to  take  the  fore- 
most seat  in-  the  car;  but  even  there  he  ia 
not  safe,  for  if  a  woman  enters  the  car  by 
the  front  door,   and   the  rear   part  is   half 
vacant,  ten  to  one  she  won't  Walk  on  and 
take    a    seat.     (2)  Why   is    it    that    when   a 
man  does  rise,  and,  politely  raising  his  hat, 
offer  a  woman  a  seat,  the  chances  are  even 
that    she    will    neither    speak    a    word    of 
thanks,  nor  smile,  nor  bow,  nor  even  deign 
to    glance   at    the   miserable    worm   of    the 
dust   that  has   crawled  out  of  his   place  in 
order  that  she  might  be  more  comfortable? 
Why    Is    it    that    with    impassive    and    un- 
conscious   face,    ignoring   the    fact    that   he 
has  done  her  a  kindness,   ignoring  the  fact 
even    of   his   existence,    she    will    drop    into 
the  seat  and  see  and  acknowledge  his  pres- 
ence no  more  than  if  he  were  a  disembod- 
ied spirit?  One  of  the  Worms. 
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WEDNESDAY,    APRIL.    22,    1S03 


BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN 


Pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  of  the  Blind 
Show  Their  Benefactors  That  the  Efforts 
Made  to  Educate  Them  Have  Not  Been 
Amiss 


It  was  a  favored  audience  which  enjoyed 
the  'privilege  of  attending  the  exercises  held 
in  connection  with  the  annual  reception  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  .Blind  at  its  hall 
at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets. 
Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon.  As  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  said,  in  opening  the  ex- 
ercises, the  object  lesson  presented  by  these 
blind  children  is  one  which  needs  no  speech 
of  explanation  or  apology.  It  never  is  the 
pathos  of  It  all  that  is  uppermost  in  one's 
mind  in  observing  the  little  ones;  it  is  the 
cheerfulness  that  pervades  everything  with 
which  they  are  brought  in  contact.  This 
was  apparent  yesterday  afternoon.  There 
was  a  happiness  suggested  in  the  counte- 
nance and  action  of  everyone  of  the  ninety- 
five  pupils  of  the  school  such  as  would 
hardly  have  been  found  In  a  like  group  of 
children  in  possession  of  all  of  their  facul- 
ties. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  institution 
also  partakes  of  an  anniversary  celebration 
for  it  was  on  April  19,  1887,  that  the  first 
building  of  the  kindergarten  was  opened. 
Since  then  the  value  of  the  kindergarten 
has  been  shown  by  its  growth.  A  new 
building,  planned  three  ■  years  ago  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  for  a  primary  school 
for  girls,  has  just  been  completed  and  has 
been  named  In  honor  of  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
whose  death  occurred  during  the  past  year. 
The  building  will  be  opened  for  occupancy 
in  September,  and  was  inspected  by  many, 
of  the  visitors  to  the  kindergarten  yester- 
day. 

The  programme  of  exercises  was  opened 
with  a  part  song  by  a  class  of  boys.  It 
was  inspiring  to  watch  and  to  listen  to 
these  forty  or  fifty  little  ones,  whose  eyes 
have  never  seem  a  note  of  music,  singing 
forth  in  clear  soprano  voices.  Afterwards 
a  class  of  girls  sang  and  recited  several 
short  poems  of  Spring  in  a  manner  which 
made  it  apparent  that,  even  though  de- 
prived of  sight,  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  nature  are  not  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion and  appreciation. 

Afterwards  Rev.  Charles  P.  Dole,  with 
whom  the  children  feel  acquainted  because 
they  sometimes  attend  his  church  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  spoke  of  the  progress  in  the 
Instruction  of  the  blind  and  of  the  educa- 
tion of  man  in  recent  years  to  perceive  and 
realize  the  place  that  the  blind  occupy  in 
modern  civilization.  He  said  that  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  we  have  learned 
to  turn  what  once  seemed  uselessness  and 
waste  into  the  realm  of  divine  beauty. 
All  humanity  has  in  it  the  divine  spark,  and 
can  be  lifted  into  unknown  possibilities,  he 
asserted,  and  there  is  evidence  of  this  truth 
in  the  uplift  from  the  depths  of  ignorance 
of  every  person  afflicted  with  blindness. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  also  made  a  few 
remarks,  saying  that  in  awakening  the 
spiritual  sight  of  the  blind  the  great  in- 
heritance of  the  ages  is  given  to  them.  Dr. 
Howe  felt  that  all  people  should  be  of  value. 
He  believed  that  the  human  value  was  in 
the  blind,  and  that  it  needed  only  to  be 
brought  out. 

Mr.  Aangnos  also  had  a  few  words  to  say. 
He  refuted  the  oft  asserted  statement  made 
in     other     countries     that     the     education 
of   the  blind   in   America  is   much    inferior 
to    that    elsewhere.      In    contradicting    this 
statement    he    contended    that   there    Is    no 
country   in    the    world   where    it   is   so    well 
done  as  in  our  own  land.     Abroad,   he  ex- 
plained" only  the  most  favorable  cases  are 
accepted  for  treatment,  and  quite  naturally 
the  average  of  the  schools  is  much  higher 
than    here,    for   at    the    Perkins    Institution 
the  inquiry  is  never  made  whether  an   ap- 
plicant is  feeble-minded.    If  he  is  blind,  that 
Ih  enough.     No  matter  how  low  may  be  the 


plane  or  <nis  intellect,  neither  effort  nor 
expense  nor  enthusiasm  is  spared  in  aiding 
him.  A  large  number  in  the  American 
schools  for  the  blind  are  In  fact  below  the 
average  of  intelligence;  but  that  makes  no 
difference  to  the  authorities.  In  America, 
and  no  •other  country,  all  have  a  fair 
chance. 

There  was  well-merited  applause  for 
Joseph  Rodrigo  and  Ludge  Jean,  who  sang 
Reinecke's  "Flower  Song,'  'and  there  was 
good  reason  for  wonderment  in  a  trio  for 
Violins,  played  by  little  Thomas  White, 
Leon  Gibson  and  Clarence  Hamlett.  If  one 
had  listened  to  three  boys  of  their  age, 
who  possessed  sight  and  who  could  have 
performed  on  the  instruments  in  like  man- 
ner, he  would  have  felt  that  they  were 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  musical 
ability.  When  one  stops  to  consider  the 
terrible  handicap  under  which  these 
children  have  had  to  labor  in  perfecting 
themselves  to  this  extent  it  Is  difficult  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  of 
positive  enjoyment,  with  which  they  are  all 
imbued.  Another  spring  song,  "Come  to 
the  Woodlands."  was  sung  by  the  boys, 
and  then  the  programme  was  brought  to 
a  close  with  the  performance  of  the  kinder- 
garten orchestra,  a  band  of  little  musicians 
which  is  probably  wholly  without  an  equal 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Their  selec- 
tion was  from  "Martha,"  not  an  easy  work 
for  little  blind  musicians  to  undertake, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  played  it  was  a 
revelation.  There  was  a  precision  which 
would  have  been  lacking  in  children  less 
afflicted.  Here  one  had  a  band  of  little 
boys  whose  every  thought  was  in  the  work 
which  he  was  detailed  to  perform  and  he 
accomplished  his  part  always  without  the 
slightest  mistake.  There  were  no  false  notes; 
no  discords  which  one  might  have  been 
quite  ready  to  pardon;  no  error  of  the  slight- 
est degree  in  time;  and  withal  there  was  an 
expression  that  betokened  that  the  per- 
formance was  by  no  means  mechanical.  It 
is  such  a  lesson  as  that  presented  by  these 
exercises  that  answers  any  doubts  as  to  the 
function  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
and  Its  success  in  accomplishing  its  work. 

In  connection  with  the  exercises  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  children  at  work  in  their 
several  classes,  showing  them  engaged  In 
much  the  same  diversions  as  in  the  kinder- 
gartens of  the  public  schools  and  accom- 
plishing the  tasks  set  for  them  equally  as 
well..  The  programme  was  in  charge  of  the 
ladies'  visiting  committee,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  president;  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Larz  Ander- 
son, Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester 
Donald,  Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Miss  Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Annie 
C.  Warren. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22,   1903^ 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

They   Come  Out  in  Good   Numbers  at 

Reception  and  Visiting   Day 

of  Kindergarten. 


The  reception  and  visiting  day  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was  held 
yesterday  at  the  school,  corner  of  Per- 
kins and  Day  streets,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Many  ladles  of  the  district  and  from 
other  parts  of  .the  city  were  present  and 
went  through  the  different  departments 
of  the  echool.  At  3  o'clock  exercises 
were  held  in  the  school  hall,  and  about 
100  of  the  scholars  entertained  the 
guests  with  songs  and  recitations. 

The  affair  was  in  charge  of  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee,  and  the  patronesses 
were  Mrs.   William  Appleton,  president; 
Mrs.    Louis   Agassiz.    Mrs.    Larz    Ander- 
son,   Miss  Agnes   Brooks,    Mrs.  E.   Win- 
chester   Donald,    Mrs.    George    Draper, 
Mrs.  Maud  H.  Elliot,  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray, 
Miss    Constance    G.    Lee     Mrs.    Thomas 
Mack,       Mrs.      Kingsmill      Marr,      Mrs. 
George   H.    Monks.    Mrs     E.    P.    Motley 
and  Miss   Annie    C.    Warren.      The   pro- 
gramme  consisted    of   addresses   by    the 
Rev    Charles  F.    Dole,  songs  by  several 
classes,    song    by    Joseph    Rodrige    and 
I  Ludge    Jean,    violin    solos    by    Thomas 
White    Leon  Gibson  and  Clarence  Ham- 
I  let   and  selections  from  the  orchestra  of 
!  the  school.    A  souvenir  programme  was 
printed     and     was     very    artistic,    with 
raised  letters   for   the  use  of   the   blind 
pupils. 


Uhe   Sermon 


SOMEONE 


Sermon  by  Rev.  George  L.  Perm,  D.D.      Preached   in  the   Every-Day    Church, 

Boston,  April  26,  1903. 


And  Philip  ran  thither  to  him  and  said,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?" 
and  he  said,  "How  can  I  except  some  one  should  guide  me."     Acts  8:   30,31. 

TOU  will  recognize  these  words  as  a  part  of  that  unique  and  inter- 
esting story  of  the  conversation  between  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch.  You  will  remember  that  the  Ethiopian  was  the  treasure  bearer 
to  Queen  Candace,  who  was  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  who  had 
made  a  religious  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Philip  had  been  commanded 
to  go  down  towards  the  desert  of  Gaza,  and  on  the  way  he  met  the 
Ethiopian,  who  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  reading  from  the  prophet 
Esaias.  Philip  accosted  him  and  asked  him  if  he  understood  what  he 
was  reading.  The  Ethiopian  answered  with  this  question,  "  How  can  I 
understand  except  some  man  should  guide  me?"  By  a  little  study  we 
shall  see  that  there  is  in  this  little  dialogue  a  rich  mine  of  suggestiveness 
as  to  human  need  in  every  age. 

I.  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  equiptnetit  with  which 
each  new-born  child  starts  upon  the  journey  of  life.  When  we  have  had 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  experience  in  our  world,  we  look  about 
with  an  air  of  propietorship  and  perhaps  with  a  degree  of  content  and 
self-assurance  and  count  our  wealth  —  wealth  of  knowledge  in  one  and 
another  field  —  wealth  of  science  and  art  and  literature,  knowledge  of 
government  and  ethics  and  religion.  But  have  you  ever  stopped  to 
think  that  to  the  new-born  child  there  is  no  religion,  no  God,  no  immor- 
tality, and  no  Jesus  Christ  ?  To  the  new-born  child  there  is  no  science 
— no  geology,  no  earth,  no  heavens,  no  stars,  no  law  of  gravitation, 
no  solar  system.  Of  all  these  things  he  is  as  absolutely  ignorant  as  if 
there  were  no  such  facts  in  the  universe.  There  is  no  Keplar,  no 
Copernicus,  no  Darwin,  no  Newton,  no  Edison  —  to  the  new-born  child 
there  is  no  literature,  no  Hebrew  prophets,  no  Homer,  no  Milton,  no 
Dante,  no  Shakespeare,  no  Emerson.     To  him  no  such  beings  have  ever 
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